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ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD     OF     EDUCATION 


ANNUAL   REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the 
Legislature  its  sixty-eighth  annual  report. 

School  Attendance  and  Expenditures. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  for 
the  year  1903-04,  494,042  pupils.  The  average  membership 
was  431,361,  and  the  average  attendance  Avas  91  per  cent,  of 
this  number,  or  391,771.  The  records  show  an  increase  in 
the  above  items  of  8,559,  7,558  and  3,155  respectively.  The 
item  of  average  attendance,  showing  an  increase  of  3,155,  is  a 
decided  falling  off  from  the  preceding  year,  which  was  8,590. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  as  based  on  the  average  member- 
ship shows  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent.,  and  the  percentage  based 
on  the  total  enrolment  also  shows  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  shows 
the  total  of  43,780,  an  increase  of  4,595  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  interest  in  these  schools  seems  to  be  growing,  and 
their  influence  is  being  more  keenly  felt,  not  .only  by  the  city 
and  town  authorities,  but  by  the  pupils  themselves.  There 
has  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  local 
school  authorities  to  limit  the  number  of  sessions  of  night 
schools.  The  law  does  not  name  the  number  of  sessions  re- 
quired and  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  have  given  a  very 
meagre  allowance.  The  tendency  now  seems  to  be  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  the  vahie  of  these  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  sessions  is  slowly  increasing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  for  legislation  on  this  particular 
point. 

The  number  of  men  employed  as  teachers  has  fallen  off 
26  during  the  year,  —  not  an  encouraging  sign  for  those  who 
have  hoped  that  the  profession  of  teaching  might  grow  in 
attractiveness  for  the  male  sex.  The  Englishmen  who,  under 
the  name  of  the   Moseley  Commission,   visited  America  last 
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year  to  investigate  the  industrial  and  social  conditions,  reported 
that  the  American  boy  lacked  qualities  of  independence  and 
manliness  that  were  apparent  in  his  English  brother,  and 
claimed  that  this  was  because  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  teachers  were  women.  We  hardly  think  this  is  a' 
just  indictment  of  the  American  boy  or  of  the  American  woman 
teacher,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  this  State,  at  least, 
the  boy  is  destined  to  fall  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  woman  teacher.  We  think  that  the  matter  of  inducing 
more  men  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching  is  well  worthy 
of  the  deep  consideration  of  all  persons  interested  in  education. 
How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is 
no  question  that  teaching  would  have  more  attractiveness  for 
both  men  and  women  if  they  felt  that  their  tenure  of  office  was 
secure,  that  good  progressive  work  would  bring  in  its  train 
progressive  salaries,  and  that  old  age  would  not  find  them  in 
the  same  straits  as  are  so  manj^  teachers  after  long  years  of 
faithful  service. 

The  number  of  women  teachers  has  increased  by  468.  The 
number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools  has 
increased  470,  and  the  total  number  of  that  class  of  teachers 
in  the  State  is  now  7,392,  or  almost  exactly  half  of  the  total 
number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year.  These 
figures  show  a  steady  gain  in  the  quality  of  our  teaching  force, 
and  are  a  sure  sign  of  the  good  work  of  our  normal  schools . 

Massachusetts  expended  on  her  public  schools  last  jesbr  the 
sum  of  $16,436,667.  Of  this  large  amount,  $12,783,235  went 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  $3,653,432  for  new  school- 
houses,  permanent  improvements  and  ordinary  repairs.  The 
sum  of  $2,642,075  for  the  new  schoolhouses  in  one  year  is  a 
telling  record  for  the  State.  It  shows  that  Massachusetts  is 
true  to  her  past,  and  that  no  burden  is  borne  more  cheerfully 
than  that  of  money  appropriated  for  the  public  schools.  It 
carries  with  it  also  the  warning  that  where,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  willingness,  on  the  other  there  must  not  be  waste- 
fulness. There  should  be  no  niggardly  action  in  regard  to 
teachers'  salaries  and  legitimate  expenses.  But  teachers  and 
school  authorities  alike  should  be  careful  in  recommending  for 
adoption  or  in  putting  into  execution  expensive  innovations. 
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Normal  Schools. 
The  year  at  the  State  normal  schools  has  been  a  successful 
one.  It  has  been  marked  by  the  opening  of  new  dormitories 
at  Fitchburg,  North  Adams  and  Westfield,  and  the  building 
of  the  new  gymnasium  at  Bridgewater.  The  dormitor}^  at 
AVestfield  takes  the  place  of  an  old  one,  but  at  Fitchbiu-g  and 
North  Adams  the  new  buildino-s  are  distinct  additions  to  the 
equipment  of  the  schools.  We  now  seem  to  be  definitely  com- 
mitted to  the  dormitory  system,  excepting  at  the  schools  where 
an  almost  pm^ely  local  patronage  renders  it  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  To  those  who  have  been  close  observers,  it  seems 
that  the  influence  for  good  of  the  dormitories  will  be  far  reach- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  a  question  whether,  Avith 
the  multiplication  of  high-grade  schools  and  colleges  all  over 
the  country,  the  normal  schools  could  retain  their  hold  on  the 
young  people  of  the  State.  Schools  with  fine  buildings,  large 
endowments,  a  superior  teaching  force  and  modern  equipments 
have  proved  a  powerful  source  of  competition.  This  compe- 
tition has  necessitated  increased  expenses  in  normal  schools 
for  new  buildings,  adequate  equipments,  and  better  and  higher 
paid  teachers.  The  dormitory  system  has  helped  us  to  meet 
this  competition.  Where  a  new  dormitory  has  been  built, 
or  old  accommodations  modernized,  it  has  brought  new  life  to 
the  schools.  It  has  brought  an  institutional  spirit  that  could 
not  exist  in  schools  where,  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  the 
pupils  are  widely  scattered.  Social  education  has  been  pro- 
moted, and  its  importance  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
The  new  envu-onment,  carrying  with  it  the  details  of  suitable 
and  tasteful  furnishings,  well-cooked  and  well-served  food, 
good  examples  of  table  etiquette,  an  informal  but  uplifting 
meeting  of  teacher  and  pupil,  social  gatherings,  formal  and 
informal,  and  the  many  influences  that  emanate  from  a  well- 
directed,  orderly  home,  is  most  helpful  in  forming  character. 
The  results  are  already  appearing  in  higher  ideals,  better  man- 
ners, a  keener  appreciation  of  the  nobleness  of  the  profession 
of  teaching  and  a  devotion  to  the  school  and  its  work.  This 
will  show  later  in  communities  where  pupils  enter  upon  their 
work  as  teachers. 
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For  several  months  of  the  past  year  the  work  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  carried 
on  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Tillinghast,  clerk  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
desires  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  cheerful  and 
efficient  way  in  which  he  carried  on  the  duties  of  this  office 
in  addition  to  his  other  work  as  State  Librarian.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  Board  elected  Mr.  George  H.  Martin  to  the  office 
of  secretary,  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Martin  brings 
to  the  place  a  ripe  experience,  a  willing  spirit  and  an  energy 
capable  of  accomplishing  many  things.  He  has  it  in  his 
power  to  broaden  and  extend  the  influence  of  his  office  and 
of  the  Board.  We  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right  course  in 
educational  matters.  We  believe,  from  the  evidence  in  our 
hands,  that  the  schools  of  the  State  were  never  more  efficient, 
that  the  methods  were  never  more  correct  and  that  the  teaching 
force  was  never  more  faithful  and  alert  than  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  not  saying  that  just  criticism  cannot  be  made, 
and  the  Board  courts  such  criticism,  because  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  evils  will  be  corrected.  A  dead  calm  of  satis- 
faction in  educational  matters  would  be  fatal.  But  silently, 
without  apparent  friction,  the  mighty  work  of  education  goes 
on.  Thousands  of  children,  foreign  born  and  of  foreign 
parentage,  with  strange  language  and  stranger  manners,  are 
being  turned  into  loyal  American  citizens  by  the  schools  of  the 
State  and  nation.  The  work  is  a  great  and  trying  one,  and 
when  the  complexit}^  of  the  task  is  contemplated  the  wonder 
is  that  the  American  public  school  stands  the  test  of  criticism 
in  the  wonderful  manner  it  does. 

We  cannot  but  commend  again  the  wise  legislation  of  the 
past  few  years.  The  record  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  unify 
and  consolidate  the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  The  law 
requiring  the  dilEferent  towns  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  a  union 
superintendent  has  been  of  great  advantage  in  raising  the 
standard  of  man}^  schools.  And  the  law  of  the  last  year, 
authorizing  this  Board  to  pass  upon  qualifications  of  certain  of 
the  union  superintendents,  will  certainly  be  a  great  advantage, 
and  will  bring  these  schools  into  closer  touch  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State,  Another  law  that  is  working- 
well  is  that  passed  in  reference  to  high  schools.     This  law  with 
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its  amendments  is  surely  raising  the  standard  of  high  school 
work.  The  principle  is  right  because  it  helps  those  who  are 
willing  to  help  themselves.  Money  is  not  to  be  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  State  to  lessen  the  taxation  of  any  town,  but 
to  improve  the  schools.  There  was  criticism  when  the  State 
embarked  on  the  project  of  new  normal  schools.  But  the  facts 
to-day  sho^^'  that  all  of  our  normal  schools  are  vindicating  the 
wisdom  of  their  establishment.  The  number  of  trained  teach- 
ers is  steadily  increasing,  and  in  some  counties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, notably  in  the  western  section,  the  number  of 
public  school  teachers  who  have  had  normal  school  training 
has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  With  this 
liberal  spirit  of  the  law-making  branch  of  the  government  in 
view  and  with  its  apparent  desire  to  bring  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State  into  harmony  and  unity,  it  seems  as  if  the 
time  had  come  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  secretary  to 
get  into  closer  relationship  with  the  normal  schools,  the  high 
schools  and  the  schools  of  all  grades.  Of  course,  this  has  been 
done  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  past,  through  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  individual  members  of  the  Board  with  the  normal 
schools  directly  under  their  supervision.  A  knowledge  of 
other  schools  has  been  obtained  through  the  agents  and  super- 
visors in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  and  through  the  various 
gatherings  of  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

A  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  schools 
might  be  obtained  if  the  normal  school  principals  in  a  body 
could  meet  the  secretary  at  stated  intervals.  The  discussions 
at  such  meetings  could  not  fail  to  be  valuable  and  illuminating. 
There  need  be  no  attempt  to  bring  about  uniformity  or  a  hard 
and  fast  sj^stem  of  methods  or  examinations.  Originality  and 
individuality  ought  always  to  be  at  a  premium.  But  if  these 
meetings  could  bring  about  a  unity  of  action,  it  would  give  an 
impetus  to  education  throughout  the  State.  These  conferences 
could  easily  be  extended  to  include  superintendents  and  high 
school  principals  from  the  State  at  large.  Such  gatherings 
should  be  held  in  Boston  at  least  once  a  year,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  secretarj^,  and  with  the  attendance  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Then  we  could  learn  at  short  range  the  hopes, 
fears,  doubts  and  ambitions  of  the  men  and  women  who  arc 
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directly  responsible  for  the  educational  work  in  Massachu- 
setts. Let  the  man  from  the  largest  city  and  the  man  from 
the  smallest  town  touch  elbows.  At  such  times  there  should 
be  exhibitions  of  the  average  school  work  of  the  State.  The 
expense  of  these  gatherings  need  not  be  large,  but  the  getting 
together  and  the  lining  up  of  the  educational  commanders  ot 
the  Commonwealth  would  be  impressive  and  ought  to  be  made 
inspiring.  The  military  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  pass  in 
review  before  the  commander-in-chief  at  least  once  a  year. 
Why  not  have  those  who  are  making  the  fight  for  the  homes 
and  the  civic  and  intellectual  honor  of  the  State  have  their 
day  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  Massachusetts  ' '  stands 
at  the  head "  in  educational  matters.  Complacency  of  this 
character  always  makes  trouble.  Let  us  prove  it  first,  and 
then  keep  her  at  the  head  by  retrospection,  introspection  and 
progression. 

CLINTON    Q.    RICHMOND. 

GEORGE    I.    ALDRICH. 

ELMER   H.    CAPEN. 

ALBERT   E.    WINSHIP. 

GEORGE   H.    CONLEY. 

CAROLINE   HAZARD. 

.lOEL   D.    MILLER. 

KATE    GANNETT   WELLS. 
Dec.     1,  1904. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BEIDGEWATEE. 

ALBERT   G.  B0YDP:N,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Xormal  School. 

Albert  Gardner  Boyden, Educational  study  of  mau,  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  art  of  teaching,  school 
organization,  school  government, 
school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Arthur  Clarke  Boyden,  vice-principal,  .    .     .    Natural    science,    history   and   civil 

polity,  and  the  history  of  educa- 
tion.  - 

Franz  Heinrich  Kirmayer, Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

William  Dunham  Jackson, Physical  science,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish literature. 

Charles  Peter  Sinnott Geography,  physiology  and  hygiene, 

physical  science. 

Harlan  .Page  Shaw, Chemistry,     mineralogy,     industrial 

laboratory. 

Frank  Ellis  Gurney' Classics,  geometry,  astronomy. 

Isabella  Sara  Horne Vocal  culture  and  reading. 

Clara  Coffin  Prince, Vocal  music,  algebra. 

Fanny'  Amanda  Comstock, Arithmetic,  botany,  geometry. 

Mary  Alice  Emerson, English. 

Elizabeth  Helen  Perky, Drawing. 

Lillie  Eveline  Merritt Assistant  in  drawing. 

Elizabeth  Fulton  Gordon, Physical  training. 

Margaret  Ellen  Fisher, Assistant  in  physical  ti-aining. 

Lillian  Anderson  Hicks Supervisors  of  practice  worli  in  the 

model  school. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  School. 

Brenelle  Hunt Principal. 

Adelaide  Reed, Xinth  grade. 

Martha  May  Burnell Eighth  grade. 

Sarah  Vinetta  Price,     .     • Seventh  grade. 

Nellie  Mabel  Bennett, :    .    Sixth  grade. 

Jennie  Bennett Fifth  grade. 

Mary  Lucinda  Wallace, Fourth  grade. 

Sarah  Wheaton  Turner, Third  grade. 

Annie  Lawrie  Savv^yer Second  grade. 

Flora  May'  Stuart First  grade. 

Clara  Rachel  Bennett, First  grade. 

Instructors  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Anne  Morgan  Wells Principal. 

Frances  Plympton  Keyes, Assistant. 

An  institution,  like  a  person,  has  its  own  individual  life. 
Among  the  prominent  factors  in  the  individuality  of  this  school 
which  give  efficiency  to  its  life  may  be  noted  its  location,  its 
equipment,  its  plan  of  working,  its  faculty  and  its  student  body. 
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Its  location  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  of  the  State, 
away  from  the  excitement  of  city  life,  gives  it  an  environment 
which  is  highly  conducive  to  the  study  of  nature  without,  and 
to  concentration  and  continuity  of  thought  within,  to  the  daily 
joy  of  life  in  the  country,  and  to  the  free  participation  in  out- 
door recreation. 

Its  buildings  are  pleasantly  grouped  upon  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  village,  with  a  sunny  exposure  and  surrounded  by  well- 
kept  lawns.  They  look  out  on  the  east  upon  a  park  of  six 
acres,  with  beautiful  shade  trees,  a  pond  sparkling  among  ever- 
green shrubs,  pleasant  walks,  tennis  and  hockey  courts,  and  a 
fine  chestnut  grove ;  on  the  south  upon  an  athletic  field  of  two 
acres  ;  on  the  west  upon  a  fine  estate  owned  by  a  graduate  of 
the  school ;  and  on  the  north  upon  the  new  gymnasium  and  its 
fine  lawuo 

The  school  building  is  a  massive  brick  structure  in  three 
blocks,  admirably  adapted  to  its  uses  and  remarkably  well 
equipped  for  its  work  by  the  collections  of  forty  years  under 
one  head.  The  three  residence  halls,  well  furnished  and  with 
their  pleasant  outlook,  give  the  students  a  home  with  a  social 
life  and  feeling  of  fellowship  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
their  professional  training. 

The  plan  of  working  the  school,  in  having  the  students  in 
the  schoolrooms  through  all  the  session,  in  having  the  model 
school,  including  the  kindergarten  and  the  nine  grades  above 
it,  in  the  same  building,  an  integral  part  of  the  normal  school, 
and  in  having  the  model  school  organized  with  a  regular  teacher 
for  each  grade  and  the  normal  students  acting  as  assistants  in 
each  of  these  grades,  keeps  the  normal  students  constantly  in 
touch  with  public  school  work  and  gives  them  a  daily  incre- 
ment of  experience  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  conducting 
a  public  school. 

Its  faculty  of  sixteen  regular  instructors,  seven  of  whom  are 
men,  and  the  thirteen  regular  teachers  in  the  model  school, 
have  most  of  them  been  working  together  many  years,  follow- 
ing the  method  determined  by  the  same  general  principles  of 
education,  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  spirit  and  power 
of  work  that  strongly  impresses  itself  upon  the  training  and 
character  of  the  normal  students.     They  breathe  the  ozone  of 
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teaching  which  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and 
gradually  get  "the  professional  idea"  and  become  genuine 
students  of  teaching. 

The  statistics  appended  to  this  report  present  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  composition  of  the  student  body.  The 
students  come  from  high  schools,  academies,  normal  and  train- 
ing schools,  and  colleges  ;  from  everj^  county  and  from  eighty- 
tour  different  towns  and  cities  in  this  State,  and  from  every 
State  in  New  England.  They  are  the  children  of  fathers 
engaged  in  a  great  variet}^  of  occupations,  and  have  a  great 
diversity  of  ability,  attainment,  experience,  habits  and  person- 
ality, but  wdth  a  unity  of  earnest  purpose  and  the  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  teaching.  The  State  has  no  more  important 
work  to  sustain  than  the  education  of  teachers  for  its  public 
schools. 

The  frequent  applications  from  superintendents  for  graduates 
of  the  school  bej^ond  what  it  is  able  to  supply  indicate  a  strong 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  trained  teachers,  and  suggest  to 
superintendents  and  school  committees  the  importance  of 
interesting  themselves  to  encourage  the  graduates  of  their  high 
schools  who  are  best  adapted  to  the  work  to  come  to  the 
normal  school  and  prepare  for  teaching. 

One  change  in  the  faculty  has  occurred.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  Miss  Bessie  L.  Barnes,  who  has  been  the  instructor 
in  physical  training  for  the  last  eleven  years,  resigned  her 
position  for  needed  rest,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Gordon,  a 
teacher  of  successful  experience  in  this  work,  was  appointed 
her  successor.  Miss  Margaret  E.  Fisher,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  instructor  in  this  department. 

The  school  sent  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at 
St.  Louis  two  exhibits  :  one,  the  outline  of  the  several  courses 
of  study  pursued  in  the  school,  giving  the  studies  of  each 
course  and  indicating  the  purpose,  the  range  and  the  method 
of  teaching  each  study.  The  other  gave  the  graded  outline  of 
nature  study  as  pursued  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  nine  grades 
of  the  model  school,  with  illustrations  taken  from  the  pupils' 
work  in  each  grade. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  school 
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for  the  year  is  the  new  gymnasium,  which  is  very  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  beautiful  brick  building  trimmed  with  marble 
and  copper,  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  and  has  a 
fine  location  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  directly  opposite 
the  main  school  building.  The  main  part  of  the  building  is 
forty-eight  by  ninety  feet ;  the  projection  on  the  front  is 
twenty-four  by  sixty-four  feet,  with  octagonal  towers  on  the 
front  corners  for  stairways.  The  basement  story  is  divided 
into  a  janitor's  room,  a  kitchen,  and  two  apartments,  —  one  for 
men,  the  other  for  women  ;  each  apartment  has  a  coat  room, 
lockers,  dressing  rooms,  sanitaries  and  baths, — twenty -two 
baths  for  men,  thirty-two  for  women.  Each  bath  room  is 
piped  for  separate  simultaneous  baths.  The  first  floor  has  the 
vestibule,  corridors,  director's  room,  ladies'  retiring  room  and 
the  gymnasium.  The  second  floor  has  two  class  rooms  on  the 
front,  and  the  gallery  with  the  running  track.  It  is  a  first- 
class  modern  gymnasium. 

Messrs.  Hartwell,  Richardson  &  Driver  of  Boston  are  the 
architects.  Mr.  Frank  D.  Williams  of  Taunton  is  the  main 
contractor.  Walworth  Manufacturing  Compan}^,  Boston,  put 
in  the  steam-heating  apparatus ;  Edward  C.  Kelle}^  of  Boston, 
the  plumbing;  the  Troy  Brothers  Company,  Boston,  furnish 
the  marble  work;  Edwin  C.  Lewis  of  Boston  the  electrical 
lighting;  the  Seth  Fuller  Company,  Boston,  the  telephone 
service ;  the  Standard  Electric  Time  Company,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  the  electric  time  service;  and  the  Spalding  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  put  in  the  apparatus. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1904,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  256,  —  30  men,  226  women; 
number  in  the  eutering  class,  113,  —  12  men,  101  women;  number 
of  graduates  for  the  year,  89,  —  7  men,  82  women  ;  number  receiving 
certificates  for  special  courses,  16,  —  1  man,  15  women. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school  is  5,269,  — 1,330  men,  3,939  women.  The  number  who  have 
received  certificates  or  diplomas  is  3,533,  —  892  men,  2,641  women  ; 
of  whom  297  have  graduated  from  the  four  years'  course,  —  154  men, 
143  women. 

3.  Of  the  256  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth 
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County  sent  66;  Middlesex,  38;  Norfolk,  37;  Bristol,  34;  Suffolk, 
18;  Essex,  12;  Hampden,  7;  Worcester,  7;  Barnstable,  6  ;  Dukes, 
2  ;  Franklin,  2  ;  Hampshire,  2  ;  Nantucket,  2  ;  Berkshire,  1  ;  the 
State  of  Maine,  7 ;  New  Hampshire,  7  ;  Vermont,  4  ;  Ehode  Island, 
2  ;  Connecticut,  1  ;  New  Jersey,  1.  Total  from  Massachusetts,  234, 
every  county  and  84  towns  being  represented  ;  other  States,  22. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows  : 
special  courses,  24,  —  1  man,  23  women;  four  years'  course,  48, — 
24  men,  24  women;  intermediate  course,  31,  —  1  man,  30  women; 
kindergai'ten  course,  2;  elementary  course,  151,  —  4  men,  147 
women. 

5.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was  20  years  and  4  months  ; 
of  special  students,  24  years  and  10  months  ;  of  students  entering 
upon  regular  courses,  19  years  and  3  months. 

6.  Of  the  113  admitted,  8  came  from  colleges,  9  from  normal  and 
training  schools,  and  96  from  high  schools  and  academies  ;  29  had 
taught  previous  to  coming. 

7.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as 
follows :  mechanics,  26  ;  farmers,  15  ;  merchants  and  dealei's,  15 
clerks,  6  ;  salesmen,  6  ;  real  estate  and  insurance  agents,  5  ;  laborers 
5;  physicians,  4 ;  teachers,  3;  manufacturers,  3;  contractors,  3 
engineers,  3  ;  clergymen,  2  ;  government  officials,  2  ;  foremen,  2 
banker,  1  ;  captain  of  steamer,  1  ;  barber,  1  ;  retired  or  deceased,  10 

8.  Of  the  113  students  admitted,  Boston  sent  9;  Brockton,  8 
Bridgewater,  6 ;  Taunton,  5 ;  Easton,  4  ;  East  Bridgewater,  Fall 
River,  Haverhill,  Weymouth  and  Whitman,  3  each;  Braintree,  Can- 
ton, Duxbury,  Hyde  Park,  Kingston,  Lawrence,  Nantucket,  Somer- 
set, Somerville,  Springfield  and  Woburn,  2  each  ;  Abington,  Berkley, 
Cambridge,  Carver,  Deerfield,  Dennis,  Dracut,  Eastham,  Edgartowu, 
Hadley,  Holbrook,  Hopedale,  Leicester,  Littleton,  Longmeadow, 
Maiden,  Marshfiekl,  Mattapoisett,  Medford,  Needham,  Princeton, 
Quincy,  Randolph,  Reading,  Royalston,  Shelburne,  Stoneham,  Wal- 
pole,  Watertown  and  West  Boylston,  1  each ;  Maine,  5 ;  New 
Hampshire,  3  ;  Vermont,  3  ;  Rhode  Island,  2  ;  New  Jersey,  1. 

GEORGE   I.    ALDRICH, 
CAROLINE     HAZARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL,  FITCHBUEGl. 

JOHN   G.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 

iNSTliUCTOKS  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

John  G.  Thompson, Pedagogy. 

E. 'A.  KiRKPATRiCK Psychology,  child  study  .and  school 

laws. 

Preston  Smith Natural  science  and  manual  training. 

Charles  S.  Alexander Mathematics. 

Flora  B.  Kendall, English. 

Nellie  B.  Allen, Geography. 

Florence  M.  Miller History. 

Annette  J.  Warner •  .     .  Drawing. 

Elizabeth  D.  Perry, Music  and  physical  culture. 

Abet  P.  Churchill, Nature  study. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  and  Practice  Schools. 
Charles  S.  Alexander, Principal. 

The  teachers  in  the  normal  school  supervise  the  teaching  of  their  respective  subjects  in 
the  model  and  practice  schools. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  Schools. 

Caroline  G.  Hagar, Supervisor  in  primary  grades. 

Mattie  a.  Cole, Supervisor  in  primary  grades. 

Mercie  a.  Allen, Supervisor  in  grammar  grades. 

Matilda  B.  Doland Supervising    principal.    Day    Street 

school. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  Schools. 

Florence  E.  Scott Klndergartner. 

Georgiana  H.  JuBB Assistant  kindergartner. 

L.  Frances  Jones, First  grade. 

Ida  M.  Austin, Second  grade. 

Mary  McConnell, Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Margaret  M.  Slattery, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Mercie  A.  Allen Seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Fidelia  E.  Nourse, Assistant,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Mary  L.  Merrill, Ungraded. 

The  present  year  closes  the  first  decade  of  the  existence  of 
the  Fitchburg  Normal  School.  It  may  be  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  look  back  and  to  trace  from  the  beginning  some  of 
the  aims  of  the  school  and  to  see  how  far  they  may  have  been 
realized. 

The  board  of  visitors,  principal  and  faculty  of  the  school 
have  from  the  beginning  endeavored  to  bring  into  the  train- 
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ing  of  teachers  a  practical  element  as  well  as  a  theoretical. 
The  aim  has  been  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  theory  and  phi- 
losophy of  teaching  and  the  study  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  an 
opportunity  to  do  actual  teaching  for  some  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  to  do  this  teaching  under  conditions  as  similar  as 
possible  to  those  which  are  met  with  after  graduation.  That 
this  should  be  attempted  by  the  new  normal  schools  established 
by  the  act  of  1894  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  wording  of  the 
act.  The  plan  of  the  school,  then,  from  the  beginning  has 
included,  besides  the  normal  school  proper,  in  which  is  taught 
the  history  and  theory  of  education,  psychology  and  child 
study,  and  the  special  application  of  educational  principles 
and  methods  to  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  grades  below  the 
high  school,  another  system  of  schools  of  observation  and 
practice.  These,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act 
founding  the  school,  were  provided  by  the  city  of  Fitchburg, 
and  a  contract  between  the  city  and  the  State  was  drawn  up  at 
the  outset. 

The  normal  school  itself  was  first  organized  in  the  old  high 
school  building  belonging  to  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  the  first 
entrance  examinations  being  held  in  June,  1895.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  a  class  of  forty-six  was  admitted.  A  principal 
and  three  assistants  were  employed.  The  following  fall  the 
school  moved  into  its  new  building,  and  took  charge  of  the 
schools  in  the  Day  Street  and  the  Highland  Avenue  buildings, 
turned  over,  according  to  contract,  by  the  city  to  the  State  for 
use  as  schools  of  observation  and  practice.  Somewhat  later 
several  model  schools,  or  schools  of  observation,  were  opened 
in  the  normal  school  building.  The  general  aim  was  then, 
and  has  been  through  all  the  following  years,  to  teach  the 
history  and  theory  of  education  together  with  child  study  and 
psychology  and  a  more  or  less  hasty  review  of  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  —  to  teach  these 
during  the  first  year  and  a  part  of  the  second  year  of  the 
normal  school  course,  using  the  schools  of  observation  as 
schools  to  which  students  may  be  taken  to  see,  put  into  actual 
effect  by  expert  teachers,  the  principles,  methods  and  devices 
discussed  in  the  theoretical  study  of  teaching.  During  the 
second  year  of  the   elementary  course  each  student  has  been 
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required  to  teach  in  full  charge  of  a  room  in  the  practice 
schools  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  weeks,  —  teaching 
in  full  charge  for  five  hours  daily  and  five  days  per  week. 

Another  aim  of  the  school  has  been  to  allow  no  instructor  to 
deal  only  with  the  theorj^  of  education  or  with  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  a  branch  of  stud}^,  but  to  have  the  head  of  every 
department  in  the  normal  school  proper  come  in  close  and 
continued  contact  with  the  children  in  the  grades,  and  to  do 
constantly  more  or  less  teaching  in  all  the  different  grades. 
In  this  way  we  have  hoped  to  avoid  the  danger  which  comes 
from  instruction  given  by  those  who  simply  theorize  and  have 
none  of  the  practical  duties  of  carrjdng  into  effect  the  theories 
propounded.  This,  which  was  not  attainable  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, has  now  been  accomplished,  and  every  instructor  in 
the  normal  school  supervises  and  teaches  in  the  practice  schools, 
the  time  being  about  equally  divided  between  the  two. 

Another  aim  of  the  school,  and  one  which  was  not  clearly 
and  fully  perceived  at  the  first,  has  been  to  give  those  who 
seem  particularly  adapted  to  teaching  an  opportunity  for 
broader  culture  and  larger  experience  before  they  finally  leave 
the  care  of  the  school.  This  has  been  arrived  at  through  the 
advanced  course,  which  is  offered  to  those  graduates  of  the 
elementary  course  who  have  shown  particular  promise.  To 
such  an  opportunity  is  given  to  teach  the  third  year  in  Leom- 
inster or  Fitchburg  as  a  regular  teacher,  drawing  pay,  but 
supervised  in  addition  to  local  supervision  by  the  faculty  of 
the  normal  school.  No  work  done  by  the  school  has  been 
more  satisfactory  in  the  doing  or  in  the  results  than  this  of 
the  advanced  course.  It  enables  the  school  to  exercise  one 
of  its  most  important  functions,  the  selection  of  the  fittest. 

In  addition  to  these  aims  the  school  has  striven  to  bring  to 
its  students  and  to  the  community  the  best  thought  of  the  day, 
and  to  stand  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  not  as  an 
abstraction  but  as  a  concrete  reality.  To  further  this  end, 
annual  lecture  courses  have  been  given  by  some  of  the  leading- 
thinkers  and  educators  in  American  life.  These  courses  have 
grown  in  interest  and  effectiveness  from  year  to  year.  Per- 
haps nothing  has  been  done  in  the  school  with  an  equal  ex- 
penditure of  money  from  which  we  have  received  so  large  and 
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profitable  returns.  Among  others  the  following  have  come  to 
us  with  the  best  that  they  had  to  give,  and  have  opened  and 
enlarged  the  vision  and  have  brought  a  power  and  inspiration 
in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  no  faculty,  however  wise  and 
able,  laboring  in  the  same  school  year  after  year,  could  possi- 
bly have  accomplished.  Among  those  who  have  helped  us  in 
this  way  are  :  — 

Dr.  Gr.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester. 

Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  Amherst. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Loudon,  Eng. 

Dr.  John  Bascom,  Williams  College. 

Prof.  Hiram  Corson,  Cornell  University. 

Prof.  George  H.  Palmer,  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Montclah",  N.  J. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Bowdoiu  College. 

Rev.  Edwai'd  Cummiugs,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.   Frank  M.   Chapman,  Curator   American    Museum    of    Natural 

History. 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Wellesley  College. 
Dr.  William  H.  Burnham,  Clarke  University. 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Roe,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  lectures  for  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

WiUiam  DeWitt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin  College  (five  lectures), 

—  Types  of  Personality:  Epicurean,  Stoic,  Platonic,  Aristotelian, 

Christian. 
Hon.  Alfred   S.  Roe,   Worcester,  —  Washington's   Three  Visits   to 

Massachusetts. 
Edward   Howard   Griggs,    Montclair,   N.  J.    (six   lectures),  —  The 

Divine  Comedy  of  Dante. 
Graduation  Address,  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  Boston,  —  Literature  as  a 

Personal  Resource. 

In  this  first  ten  years  of  the  life  of  the  school,  many  of 
the  aims  —  aside  from  those  general  aims  that  must  govern 
all  education,  and  those  special  aims  that  all  agree  upon 
in   the    special    education    of    teachers  —  have    pertained    to 
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equipment  and  organization.  The  school  to-day  finds  itself 
with  most  of  these  aims  attained.  It  lias  grown  in  the  decade 
trom  a  single  class  of  forty-six  pupils  in  an  old  building  rented 
from  the  city  of  Fitchburg  to  a  school  of  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  with  three  large  buildings  on  its  own  land,  with 
two  buildings  furnished  by  the  city  of  Fitchburg  in  its  charge, 
and  with  a  class  of  students  acting  as  regular  teachers  under 
its  direction  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Leominster.  Its 
equipment,  apparatus,  library  —  generous  at  the  first  —  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  The  walls,  barren  and 
untinted,  have  been  painted  and  hung  with  pictures  and  casts, 
gifts  of  graduating  classes  and  the  alumni  association,  a  list  of 
which  follows  :  — 

First  class,  elementary  course,  1897  —  Cast,  four  panels,  The 
Singing  Boys  (Raphael). 

First  class,  advanced  course,  1898  —  Busts  (Milton,  Horace 
Mann) . 

Second  class,  elementary  course,  1898  —  Busts  (Goethe,  Virgil, 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare). 

Second  class,  advanced  course,  1900  —  Flower  fund  started. 

Third  class,  elementary  course,  1899,  and  fourth  class,  elementary 
course,  1900  —  Casts,  The  Chariot  Race  (fi'om  the  Parthenon  frieze), 
eight  panels. 

Fourth  class,  advanced  course,  1902  —  Nike,  or  Victory  of  Sanioth- 
race  (in  the  Louvre)  ;  Lorenzo  De  Medici  (by  Michelangelo)  ;  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  (Carpaccio). 

Fifth  class,  elementai-y  course,  1901 — The  Night  Watch  (Rem- 
brandt) ;  Justice  of  the  Law  (Edward  Simmons). 

Fifth  class,  advanced  course,  1903  —  Aurora  (Gnido  Reni). 

Sixth  class,  elementary  course,  1902  —  Apollo  Citharoedus  (after 
Scopas,  in  the  Vatican). 

Sixth  class,  advanced  course,  1904  —  The  Canterbury  Pilgrimage. 

Seventh  class,  elementary  course,  1903  —  Statue,  Diana  of  Ver- 
sailles, or  Diana  and  the  Stag  (in  the  Louvre)  ;  Avenue  of  Trees 
(Hobbema)  ;  Round  Table  (by  Edwin  Abbey,  R.A.,  in  Boston  Public 
Library)  ;  Castle  of  Maidens  (by  Edwin  Abbey,  R.A.,  in  Boston 
Public  Library). 

Eighth  class,  elementary  course,  1904  —  Sun  Dial. 

Alumni  Association,  1899  —  The  Sistine  Madonna  (Raphael). 

Alumni  Association,  1900  —  Children  of  the  Shell  (Murillo). 

Alumni  Association,  1901 — The  Shepherdess  (Millet),  and  The 
Willows  (Corot). 
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Alumni  Association,  1902  —  Hanging  electric  banquet  lamp. 
Alumni  Association,  1903  —  Evolution  of  a  Book  (Alexander). 
Alumni   Association,    1904  —  Whistler's   Carlyle,   and   Two   Bay 
Trees. 

In  1900,  five  years  after  the  organization  of  the  school,  a 
twelve-room  practice  school  was  built  upon  the  State  land 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  from  funds  contributed  by  the  State  and 
the  city.  In  1902  a  boarding  hall  was  erected  by  the  State. 
This  hall  is  now  more  than  tilled,  and  the  attic,  left  unfinished, 
should  soon  be  finished  into  rooms.  The  influence  of  thus 
bringing  together  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  a  building  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  school,  with  all  the  opportunities  that 
it  ofiers  for  helpfulness,  was  but  dimly  appreciated  when  the 
building  was  erected.  It  seems  impossible  now  that  we  could 
have  lived  so  many  years  without  it. 

Some  changes  and  rearrangements  of  work  have  taken  place 
in  several  departments  during  the  last  year.  Miss  Mary  I. 
Chapin,  supervisor  of  the  primary  grades  in  the  Day  Street 
school,  resigned  in  June.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Whitney,  teacher  of 
manual  training,  and  Miss  Helen  M.  Humphrey,  teacher  of 
mathematics,  severed  their  connection  with  the  school  at  the 
same  time.  The  schools  in  the  Day  Street  building  were' 
brought  together  into  a  smaller  number  and  the  rooms  put  in 
charge  of  the  students  in  the  advanced  course,  with  Miss 
Matilda  B.  Doland  as  supervising  principal.  Mr.  Preston 
Smith  is  temporarily  taking  charge  of  the  work  in  manual 
training,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work  in  science,  while  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Alexander,  principal  of  the  model  and  practice 
schools,  has  taken  the  regular  work  in  mathematics. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1904,  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  tlie  year.  118,  —  116  women,  2  men. 
Number  in  the  entering  class,  44  women.  Number  of  graduates  for 
the  year,  52,  —  51  women,  1  man:  33  from  the  elementary  course,  3 
from  the  kindergarten  course,  16  from  the  advanced  course.  Num- 
ber receiving  certificates  for  special  coui'ses,  6. 

2.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
school,  522, — 511  women,  11  men  (this  number  includes  the  class 
admitted  in  the  fall  of  1904). 
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3.  Number  of  States  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  school 
for  this  year,  3. 

4.  Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented,  3. 

5.  Number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  represented,  29. 

6.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  18.8  years. 

7.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  6. 

8.  Occupation  of  parents  :  farmers,  6  ;  bookkeeper,  1  ;  lawyer,  1  ; 
doctor,  1 ;  postmaster,  1 ;  manufacturers,  6 ;  carpenter,  1 ;  black- 
smith, 1  ;  machinists,  3  ;  laborers,  4;  merchants,  9  ;  stone  mason,  1, 

Number  of  students  in  attendance  Dec.  1,  1904,  133. 

JOHN   G.   THOMPSON, 

Principal. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  PRAMINGHAM. 

HENRY    WHITTEMORE,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 
Hknry  Whittemore, School  organization  and  government, 

pedagogy. 

Amelia  Davis, Mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Frederic  W.  Howe Chemistry,  physics,  dietetics. 

Avery  E.  Lambert, Biology,  nature  study. 

Louisa  a.  Nicholass Household  arts. 

Lillian  A .  Ordwat, Geography,  psychology  of  childhood, 

Latin. 

Mart  C.  Moore English  language  and  litei-ature. 

Anna  L.  Moore History  and  civil  polity. 

Mart  H.  Stevens, French. 

Jane  E.  Ireson Elocution  and  reading. 

Jennie  E.  Boodt, Drawing. 

Frederic  W.  Archibald Music. 

Mart  Bennett Physical  training,  physiology. 

Susan  M.  Emerson, Sloyd. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  School. 

Susan  M.  Emerson, Ninth  grade. 

Antoinette  Roof, Eighth  grade. 

Leila  J.  Webster Seventh  grade. 

Nellie  A.  Dale Sixth  and  fifth  grades. 

Alice  V.  Winslow, Fourth  grade. 

Louise  G.  Ramsdell .  Third  and  second  grades. 

Elizabeth  A.  Mallot, First  grade. 

Phebe  M.  Beard Kindergarten. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  two  improvements  projected  last  winter  have  been  satis- 
factorily completed.  The  new  cistern  now  receives  the  rain 
water,  which  previously  ran  to  waste  through  the  main  sewer, 
and  utilizes  it  in  the  power  house,  thus  saving  expense  in  the 
lessened  consumption  of  town  water,  and  affording  the  neces- 
sary soft  water  for  the  proper  running  of  the  boilers.  The 
cistern  is  43  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  4  feet,  4  inches  deep  and 
holds  approximately  8,000  gallons  of  water. 

The  second  improvement  required  the  thorough  excavation 
of  the  old  sewer  beds,  the  laying  of  many  new  pipes,  and  an 
extension  of  the  beds  themselves,  which  were  originally  planned 
for  a  smaller  school  than  now  exists.     The  area  laid  aside  for 
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still  further  use  is  being  graduall}'  prepared  b}^  utilization  of 
ashes  and  other  material. 

The  interior  of  Crocker  Hall  has  been  repainted  ;  the  elec- 
tric wires  have  been  encased,  new  plumbing  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  old  and  a  new  sleeping  room  has  been  contrived  out 
of  the  corner  of  a  lumber  attic. 

At  Framingham,  as  at  all  the  normal  schools,  one  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  the  economy  with  which  substantial  improvements 
are  made,  and  honor  the  principals  of  the  schools  for  their 
willingness  to  give  a  large  part,  or  the  whole  of  their  summer 
vacations  to  the  supervision  of  such  work. 

Changes  in  the  Faculty. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Clark,  who  returned  in  the  autumn  from 
Columbia  College,  with  the  degree  of  A.M.,  which  she  had 
won,  after  teajphing  in  her  old  position  at  Framingham,  re- 
signed to  accept  similar  duties  in  the  New  York  City  Training 
School.  Her  exceptional  gifts  as  teacher  at  Framingham  are 
surety  of  her  continued  success.  Mr.  Avery  E.  Lambert, 
instructor  at  Dartmouth  College,  has  taken  her  place  at  the 
normal  school. 

Increasing  duties  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  compelled 
the  resio-nation  of  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Prescott  as  teacher  of  bacte- 
riology,  and  his  place  was  satisfactorily  filled  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  A.  Winslow. 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  an  accomplished  teacher  of 
history,  resigned  in  June,  after  fourteen  years'  service,  to  accept 
a  position  in  a  private  school,  and  Miss  Anna  L.  Moore,  who 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  the 
Framingham  high  school,  has  assumed  Miss  Holbrook's  posi- 
tion in  the  normal  school.  Miss  Louise  G.  Eamsdell  of  Natick 
has  taken  the  place  in  the  third  and  second  grades  of  the  prac- 
tice school  of  Miss  S.  Winnifred  Munroe,  whose  resignation  we 
were  sorry  to  accept. 

General  Conditions. 
The  health  of  the  normal  school  pupils  is  stimulated  by  the 
out-door  games  and  exercise  required,  while  care  of  the  school 
gardens  adds  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  practice  school. 
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The  increasing  insistence  upon  student  government,  ema- 
nating onh'  from  the  union  of  high  principles  with  noble, 
courteous  manners,  is  developing  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
kindliness  among  the  pupils. 

Music  is  being  more  and  more  recognized  by  them  as  part 
of  education  and  as  tending  to  harmony  and  grace  of  character. 
Hence  their  voluntary  study  of  the  great  composers  and  their 
keen  appreciation  of  the  recitals  they  hear  at  the  school. 

Gifts. 
The  schoolrooms  are  being  enriched  each  year  by  gifts  from 
friends  and  graduating  classes.  In  the  sloyd  room,  photo- 
graphs of  trees  have  been  presented,  suggesting  the  material 
with  which  the  pupils  work.  The  last  two  pictures,  "The 
Burnham  Beeches"  and  "The  Birches  on  the  Charles  River," 
were  presented  one  by  the  class  of  1879,  the  other  by  the  class 
of  1903.  Miss  Ireson  and  her  friends  have  decorated  her  room 
(the  one  assigned  to  reading)  with  a  frieze  of  photographs  of 
Roman  and  Greek  art,  and  with  photographs  of  English  cathe- 
drals. No  one  gift  will  be  productive  of  more  continuous  good 
than  that  of  $1,500,  received  from  the  estate  of  Robert  C. 
Billings,  through  one  of  his  executors,  Mr.  Thomas  Minns, 
the  income  of  which  is  "to  be  used  for  needy  and  deserving- 
pupils." 

Further  Opportunity  for  Practice  Work. 
The  widening  opportunities  for  observing  and  practising  in 
towns  near  Framingham  somewhat  offset  the  limited  resources 
of  the  practice  school  in  Ma}^  Hall  and  of  the  two  class  rooms 
in  the  Stone  Buildino-  of  the  town.  Yet  the  need  of  greater 
practice  facilities  is  imperative,  that  the  normal  students  under 
wise  supervision  may  have  more  scope  in  training  themselves 
to  become  teachers.  Interchange  of  work  other  than  super- 
vision also  has  materially  added  to  the  benefits  received  by 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  since  the  instructors  of  the  normal 
department  have  outlined  the  work,  supervised  and  taught  in 
the  practice  schools,  and  the  training  teachers  have  conferred 
with  the  normal  facult}^  concerning  the  individual  merits  of  the 
students  teaching  in  their  rooms. 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

On  Dec.  15,  1903,  was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  removal  of  the  school  from  West  Newton  to  Framintj- 
ham.  Judge  C.  C.  Esty,  a  former  visitor  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  school,  and  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  a 
former  instructor  in  the  school,  gave  in  May  Hall  many  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  of  the  past. 

The  lectures  for  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

Miss  Ellen  Thompson,  Brookline,  —  Bits  of  Life  and  Folk  Lore  in 

Ireland. 
Senor  Dharmapala,  Ceylon,  — Industrial  School  in  Benares,  India. 
Mr.  Lyman  Ward,  Alabama,  —  School  for  white  children,  at  Camp 

Hill,  in  which  is  teaching  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Household 

Arts  Department,  Framingham. 
Judge  W.  A.  Kingsbury,  South  Framingham  (two lectures),  —  Make- 
up and  Duties  of  State  Courts  ;  The  Laws  relating  to  Children. 
John  T.  Prince,  West  Newton,  —  Some  American  Ideals  in  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  North  Scituate, — Value  and  Practice  of  Drawing 

in  the  Public  Schools. 
C.  E.  Maynard,  West  Newton  (three  lectures),  —  Birds.     (Mr.  May- 

nard  also  "  conducted"  three  "  bird  walks.") 
President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Bowdoin  College,  —  Personality  of 

the  Teacher. 
His  Honor   Curtis   Guild,  Jr.,  Lieutenant-Governor,  —  Graduation 

Address. 

Concerts  have  been  given  by  the  Schubert  Stringed  Quar- 
tette of  Boston,  the  Arion  Trio  and  the  Glee  Club  of  the 
normal  school.  One  morning  was  given  to  an  essay  on  "  The 
Oratorio,"  followed  by  solos  and  choruses  from  various  ora- 
torios, rendered  by  the  school. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted,  September,  1903,  77.  Number 
who  graduated  in  June,  1903,  84;  of  this  number,  71  graduated 
from  the  regular  two  years'  course,  and  13  from  the  Department  of 
Household  Arts.  Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1903-04, 
188;  they  were  divided  as  follows:  seniors,  87;  juniors,  94;  post- 
graduates and  specials,  7  ;  total,  188. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  in  September,  1903,  18  years, 
11  months. 
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3.  Occupation  of  parents  :  lawyer,  1  ;  physician,  1 ;  clergyman,  1  ; 
farmers,  5 ;  bookkeepers,  3 ;  watchman,  1 ;  overseer,  1 ;  clerks,  4 ; 
expressman,  1  ;  boss  spinner,  1  ;  laborers,  2 ;  salesmen,  2  ;  silver- 
smith, 1  ;  teamster,  1  ;  baggage-master,  1  ;  motorman,  1  ;  foreman, 
1  ;  reporter,  1 ;  watch-makers,  2 ;  packer,  1 ;  mechanics,  4  ;  col- 
lector, 1  ;  carpenters,  4 ;  fireman,  1  ;  bookfinisher,  1  ;  painter,  1  ; 
business,  33  ;  total,  77. 

4.  Residences  of  77  pupils  admitted  in  September,  1903  :  Mas- 
sachusetts :  Middlesex  County,  40 ;  Worcester  County,  13 ;  Norfolk 
County,  7  ;  Bristol  County,  4  ;  Suffolk  County,  3  ;  Plymouth  County, 
2 ;  Hampshire  County,  2 ;  Hampden  County,  1  ;  Nantucket  County, 
1;  total,  73.  From  other  States:  Maine,  2;  New  Hampshire,  1; 
Colorado,  1  ;  total,  4.  From  Massachusetts,  73  ;  from  other  States, 
4 ;  total,  77. 

KATE   GANNETT   WELLS, 
GEORGE   H.   CONLEY, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  HYANNIS. 

W.    A.    BALDWIN,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 
W.  A.  Baldwin Psychology.pedagogy,  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

Bertha  M.  Brown Biology,  mathematics. 

Annie  S.  Crowell Physical  training. 

Hannah  M.  Harris, English,  history- 

Minerva  A.  Laing :     .     .     .    Chemistry,  mineralogy,  drawing. 

Charles  H.  Morrill,      .     .     .  ■ Geography,  manual  training,  physics. 

Edmund  F.  Sawyer Vocal  music. 

Instructors  in  the  Training  School. 

George  H.  Galger Principal,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Annie  H.  Chadwick, Sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Alice  G.  Hosmer Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Mabel  M.  Kimball Pj-incipal    of    primary    department 

fourth  grade. 

Annie  S.  Crowell Third  grade. 

Sarah  S.  Ford •     .    Second  grade. 

Ida  E.  Finlet, First  grade. 

During  the  past  yesiv  the  school  has  continued  to  develop 
along  the  lines  of  some  of  the  more  obvious  of  the  doctrines 
of  modern  pedagogy.  In  the  Hyannis  catalogue  for  1904,  the 
principal  of  the  school  has  made  the  following  statement :  — 

By  the  resolve  of  the  Legislature  under  which  uormal  schools  were 
established,  their  design  is  stated  to  be  "qualifying  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  Massachusetts."  It  is  mora  fully  stated  by  a 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  passed  May  6,  1880:  — 

The  design  of  the  normal  school  is  strictly  professional ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
pare in  the  best  possible  manner  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing, 
governing  and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  above  statements  seem  open  to  either  of  two  constructions, 
viz. :  the  normal  school  may  simply  attempt  to  cater  to  the  demand 
which  it  finds  existing,  being  satisfied  to  prepare  teachers  who  will 
obediently  follow  along  in  the  well-beaten  paths  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  feel  that  the  public  schools  of  the  State  have  a  right  to 
look  to  it  for  leadership  in  the  matter  of  method  and  professional 
spirit ;  that  it  has  for  its  duty  not  only  the  preaching  of  the  highest 
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educational  doctrine,  but  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
training  school  under  its  charge  ;  that  the  teachei's  of  the  State  may 
find  in  these  training  schools  an  exemplification  of  the  educational 
policy  of  the  normal  school;  that  graduates  may  go  out  from  the 
school  armed  not  only  with  a  proper  understanding  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  child  development,  but  after  considerable  pex-- 
sonal  expei'ience  in  the  concrete  application  of  these  methods  and 
such  inspiration  as  conies  from  seeing  the  successful  outcome  from 
such  application. 

The  best  normal  schools  of  our  country  have  always  accepted  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  setting  up  new  ideals  in  education, 
and  I  believe  that  every  normal  school  in  Massachusetts  is  now 
being  managed  with  this  as  a  guiding  principle,  and  is  a  source  of 
inspiration. 

It  is  in  line  with  this  policy  that  the  Hyanuis  school  is  trying  to 
work ;  and  we  believe  that  the  small  size  of  the  school  and  the 
character  of  its  environments  give  us  very  great  advantages  for 
working  out  some  of  the  problems  which  now  confront  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  public  schools. 

We  are  attempting  to  give  our  students  a  pi'ofound  respect  for 
scholarship,  a  longing  after  truth,  an  ever-increasing  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  earnest,  honest  men,  and  a  burning  desire  to  be  of  some 
use  in  the  world. 

Appreciation  from  Switzerland,  England  and  Scotland. 
The  friends  of  the  school  find  much  cause  for  gratification  in 
the  fact  that  the  school,  not  yet  eight  years  old,  is  already 
receiving  recognition  from  educational  experts,  not  only  of  our 
own  State  but  of  other  States  and  even  other  countries.  This 
recognition  has  been  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  among 
which  are  the  following.  During  the  past  winter  a  request 
came  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  president 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Drawing  Teachers  that  the 
principal  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School  should  be  sent  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  to  describe 
the  work  which  is  being  done  at  Hj^annis.  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  send  an  exhibit  which  might  become  a  part  of  a 
permanent  exhibition  at  Freiburg,  Switzerland.  Both  paper 
and  exhibit  received  careful  consideration,  and  by  special  re- 
quest the  exhibit  was  allowed  to  go  to  England  and  Scotland 
for  six  weeks. 
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Gold  Medal  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

The  school  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at"  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St.  Louis  for  the  general  excellence  and 
the  progressiveness  of  the  work. 

Recognition  froj^i  the  LTniversities. 
Recognition  of  a  different  sort,  but  no  less  valuable,  is  being 
received  from  some  of  the  universities.  For  instance,  a  grad- 
uate from  the  four  years'  course  has  recently  been  given  credits 
for  over  two  years  of  college  work  at  Cornell,  where  normal 
graduates  usually  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can 
secure  one  year's  credit.  Assiu^ances  have  been  received  from 
several  other  prominent  universities  that  the  scholastic  work 
done  at  Hyannis  will  receive  equal  recognition  with  that  of  the 
best  normal  schools  of  the  country.  College  graduates  who 
attend  either  the  summer  or  winter  session  find  work  equal  in 
quality  to  that  in  similar  courses  in  the  colleges  which  they 
have  attended,  and  such  are  among  the  most  appreciative  of 
the  students  at  Hyannis. 

Hyannis  not  a  School  of  Fads. 
The  above  statements  ought  to  help  the  reader  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  school  is  administered  on  a  sound  pedagogical 
basis  and  is  not  a  school  of  fads.  Because  of  the  prominence 
given  to  industrial  education  and  to  physical  training,  some 
persons,  who  know  very  little  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
school,  have  gained  the  impression  that  these  lines  of  work 
are  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  real  scholarship  in  both  the 
normal  and  the  training  schools.  If,  however,  any  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  visit  the  school  and  investigate  for  himself, 
he  will  be  convinced  that  its  whole  policy  makes  for  thorough, 
honest  work  and  a  realization  of  that  which  is  best  in  the  world 
of  thought. 

The  Normal  School  Faculty. 

Another  safe  index  of  the  character  of  any  school  is  the 
character  of  the  individual  teachers  who  make  up  the  faculty. 
Hyannis  has,  in  its  normal  department,  seven  teachers.  Mr. 
Baldwin,    the   principal,    is   a   graduate   of   Harvard  Univer- 
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sity  and  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  and  has  studied  at 
Cornell  and  Chicago  universities.  Miss  Brown,  the  instructor 
in  biology,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  has  studied  at  Woods  Hole.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
the  instructor  in  music,  has  studied  at  Wesleyan  University, 
was  graduated  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  has  studied  with  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  singing  and 
musical  theory  in  this  country  and  England.  Mr.  Morrill,  the 
instructor  in  physics,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and 
of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School.  Miss  Laing,  instructor  in 
chemistry,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School  and  has 
had  a  special  two  years'  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Miss  Harris,  instructor  in  history,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Cornell  University  and  of  the  Farmington  Normal 
School.  Miss  Crowell,  instructor  in  physical  training,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  four  years'  course  at  Hyannis  and  of  the  course 
in  physical  training  at  Harvard  University. 

These  teachers  are  all  young,  progressive  and  wide-awake. 
They  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  ideals  which  the 
school  has  set  for  itself,  and  all  are  imbued  with  a  strong 
desire  to  have  the  school  rank  as  one  of  the  best  normal  schools 
in  the  country. 

Material  Developments. 

There  are  always  repairs  and  improvements  which  demand 
attention.  The  policy  of  this  school  from  the  first  has  been 
to  attend  first  to  the  most  pressing  needs  and  then,  whenever, 
by  careful  economy,  a  small  sum  could  be  spared  from  the 
regular  appropriation,  to  use  it  in  some  long-desired  improve- 
ment. In  this  way,  without  ever  asking  for  a  special  appro- 
priation, the  school  has  kept  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  good 
repair,  and  almost  every  year  some  part  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings or  of  the  grounds  has  been  beautified. 

During  the  past  year  the  drawing  room  has  been  quite  trans- 
formed. This  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  a  new 
ceiling  of  buckram  with  panelling  and  by  the  painting  of  the 
side  walls.  This  room  is  now  as  attractive  as  the  main  hall, 
which  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner  a  few  years  ago.  The 
total  expense  of  this  improvement  was  about  |130. 

Ever  since  the  school  opened  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  have 
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a  safe  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  school.     A  very  satisfac- 
tory second-hand  safe  has  been  secured  for  $65. 

There  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  a  piano  for  use  in  the 
gymnasium.  An  opportunity  offered  for  securing  a  fairly  ser- 
viceable instrument  for  $75,  and  it  was,  therefore,  purchased. 

The  increased  use  of  the  stereopticon  for  both  normal  and 
training  schools  has  made  it  seem  desirable  to  have  another 
enmne  for  running  the  fan  when  the  reo^ular  eno-ine  is  running- 
the  dynamo  for  the  stereopticon.  A  five  horse-power  engine 
was,  therefore,  installed  at  an  expense  of  about  $50. 

The  manual  training  department  has  long  felt  the  need  of  a 
turning  lathe.  By  careful  planning,  and  by  having  much  of 
the  work  done  by  the  engineer  and  the  instructor  in  manual 
training,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  seven  horse-power 
engine,  a  good  turning  lathe,  shafting,  belting,  pulleys  and 
piping,  and  to  install  the  same  at  a  total  expense  of  only  about 
$135. 

Lighting. 

The  gasolene  continues  to  prove  unsatisfactory  as  a  means  of 
lighting  the  dormitor}^  Investigations  are  being  made  as  to 
the  possibility  of  securing  something  more  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose. 

Changes  in  the  Teaching  Force. 

Only  two  changes  have  occurred  in  the  teaching  force  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  one  in  the  normal  and  the  other  in  the 
training  school.  During  the  spring  resignations  were  received 
from  Mr.  F.  H.  Holmes,  who  had  for  six  years  been  instructor 
in  physics,  physiography  and  manual  training  in  the  normal 
school,  and  from  Miss  Clara  M.  Wheeler,  who  had  for  three 
years  been  principal  of  the  primary  department  of  the  training 
school.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School,  was  elected  to  the  normal  school  position.  Soon  after 
his  election,  and  before  assuming  his  duties,  Mr.  Scott  sud- 
denl}^  died.  After  the  very  careful  consideration  of  several 
strono-  candidates,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morrill  was  elected  to  this 
position. 

Miss  Mabel  M.  Kimball,  who  had  for  several  years  been 
teaching  in  the  primary  department  of  the  training  school,  was 
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promoted  to  the  principalship  and  Miss  Sarah  S.  Ford  was 
elected  to  have  charge  of  the  second  grade. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Brown,  who  was  absent  from  the  scliool  on 
account  of  illness  during  the  school  year  1903-04,  returned  to 
her  duties  in  September,  1904. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  regular  session  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  registered  Sept.  8,  1904  :  men,  7  ;  women, 
34;  total,  41. 

2.  Number  of  students  registered  since  Sept.  9,  1897:  men,  38; 
women,  225  ;  total,  263. 

3.  Average  age  of  entering  class  when  admitted,  20  years  and  8 
months. 

4.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  7. 

5.  Residence  of  pupils:  Barnstable  County, —  Barnstable,  6; 
Bourne,  1  ;  Chatham,  2  ;  Orleans,  1  ;  Sandwich,  3  ;  Yarmouth,  1  ; 
total,  14.  Bristol  County,  —  Fall  River,  1.  Berkshire  County, — 
Williamstown,  1.  Essex  County,  —  Salem,  1.  Middlesex  County, 
—  Belmont,  2;  Maiden,  1;  South  Sherborn,  1;  Winchester,  1; 
total,  5.  Plymouth  County,  —  Norwell,  1.  Worcester  County, — 
Worcester,  1.     New  Hampshire,  1.     Porto  Rico,  1. 

6.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents:  farmers,  4;  merchants,  2; 
cranberry  buyers,  2  ;  carpenter,  engineer,  general  business,  minister, 
manufacturer,  painter,  printer,  plumber,  real  estate  agent,  secretary, 
superintendent  of  steamship  company,  1  each. 

The  Summer  Sessiox. 

The  summer  session  for  1904  was  in  many  ways  the  most 
satisfactory  that  the  school  has  ever  experienced.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  as  large  as  could  be  well  accommodated. 
The  general  character  of  those  in  attendance  has  seemed  to 
improve  from  year  to  year,  until  now  the  average  ability  and 
experience  represented  is  very  encouraging  and  satisfactory  to 
the  faculty.  A  large  percentage  of  the  students  return  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  faculty  remains  about  the  same,  so  that 
each  succeeding  summer  the  work  is  taken  up  quickly  and  is 
moved  along  a  little  farther  than  in  the  preceding  summer. 
This  means  that  the  school  is  each  year  becoming  a  better  ap- 
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predated  and  more  potent  factor  in  elevating  the  educational 
standards  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

During  the  past  summer  there  were  in  attendance  162  stu- 
dents. Of  these,  143  either  reside  or  teach  in  Massachusetts. 
These  were  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

From  the  Cape, 21 

From  Eastern  Massachusetts, 110 

From  Western  Massachusetts, 12 

The  following  statistics  may  also  be  of  interest :  — 

Average  age  (years), 29.8 

Average  years  of  experience, 7 

Number  of  students  graduated  from  college,  ...      6 

N  umber  of  students  graduated  from  normal  schools,     .        .  41 

Number  of  students  graduated  from  training  classes,    .         .  18 

Number  of  students  graduated  from  high  schools,         .         .  93 

Number  of  students  who  had  attended  college,       .         .         .  14      ■ 

Number  of  students  who  had  attended  normal  schools, .         .  37 
Number  of  students  working  for  a  diploma,  .        .        .        .57 

Faculty  for  the  Summer  Session. 

W.  A.  Baldwin, Principal. 

Edmund  F.  Sawyer Instructor  in  music.  State  Normal  School, 

Hyannis. 

Mary  E.  Laing, Formerly    instructor  in   pedagogy,  State 

Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  H.  Spalding, Instructor    in    English,  Pratt    Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  P.  Sinnott, Instructor   in   geography,   State    Normal 

School,  Bridgewater. 

Frederic  L.  Burnham Supervisor  of  drawing.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Sarah  J.  Walter, Supervisor  of  training  department,  Hamp- 
ton Normal  School,  Hampton,  Va. 

Clara  M.  Wheeler Formerly  principal  of  primary  depart- 
ment, Hyannis  Training  School. 

Mabel  M.  Kimball, Suiiervisor   of   industrial  work,  Hyannis 

Training  School. 

ALICE  G.  Hosmer Teacher  of  fifth  grade,  Hyannis  Training 

School. 

ABEL  J.  Grout, Instructor  in  botany.  Boys  High  School, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAROLINE   HAZARD, 
GEORGE   I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  LOWELL. 

FRANK   F.  COBURN,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Xormal  School. 

Frank  F.  Coburn Psj-chology,  principles  of  education. 

Hugh  J.  Molloy Physics,  chemistry  and  arithmetic. 

Mabel  Hill, History,  civil  government  and  history  of 

education. 

Anna  W.  Devereaux Kindergarten    theory    and    practice    and 

child  study. 

Adelia  M.  Parker, Supervision  of  practice  work. 

Amy  R.  Whittier, Drawing  and  manual  training. 

Mary  Hussey, Reading,  vocal  training  and  physical  cul- 
ture. 

Mabel  C.  Bragg English  grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature. 

Sarah  C.  Whelton Music. 

Clarence  M.  Weed, Nature  study  and  physiology. 

Bertha  J.  Curtis, Geography,  algebra  and  geometry. 

Instructors  in  the  Model  Schools. 


Cyrus  A.  Durgin,      .    . 
Belle  A.  Prescott,  .     . 
Charlotte  M.  Murkland 
I^LANCHe  a.  Cheney, 
Belle  F.  Batchelder, 
Amy  L.  Tucke,  .    . 
Maria  W.  Roberts, 
Mary  E.  Walsh,    . 
Carrie  E.  Erskine, 
Mary  I.  Howe,  .     . 


Lowell  Division. 

Principal.  Bridget  Smith,     . 

Assistant.  Alice  L).  Sunbury, 

Assistant.  Frances  Clark,    . 

Assistant.  Sara  E.  Ames,  .     . 

Assistant.  Alice  G.  Barrett, 

Assistant.  EssiE  E.  Roche,    . 

Assistant.  E.  Belle  Perham, 

Assistant.  P^ditii  A.  Andrews, 

Assistant.  Amy  R.  Whittier, 

Assistant.  Sarah  C.  Whelton, 


Assistant. 

A  ssistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten. 

Drawing. 

Music. 


Leila  M.  Lamprey,   . 
Ella  F.  Eastman, 
Annie  L.  O'Connor,  . 


Laiorence  Division. 
Principal.       Emma  J.  Greenwood,   .    Assistant. 


Assistant. 
Assistant. 


Mary  E.  Mahoney,  . 
Annie  T.  McCarthy, 


Assistant. 
Assistant. 


In  General. 
Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  to  interrupt  the 
regular  progress  of  school  work.  The  total  membership  at 
the  present  time  shows  a  slight  increase,  and  the  class  grad- 
uated in  June,  1904,  was  the  largest  since  the  school  0})ened. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  of  this  class  were  offered 
positions  to  teach  even  before  graduation,  and  that  these 
offers  were  made  through  personal  interview  and  actual  appre- 
ciation of  character  and  work. 
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The  class  entering  in  September,  1904,  is  also  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  has  among  its  members  a 
large  number  of  special  students  who  are  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city. 

The  normal  and  practice  schools  continue  to  work  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two  branches  of 
work  grows  closer  every  year.  The  plan  of  having  a  period  of 
observation  work  begin  as  soon  as  a  pupil  enters  the  school  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction  during  its  trial  the  past  two  years. 
This  plan  emphasizes  the  child  as  an  object  of  study.  The 
text-book  has  occupied  the  central  position  so  long  that  this 
new  point  of  view  is  a  revelation  to  many  students.  It  throws 
a  new  light  on  the  meaning  of  education,  and  its  influence  is 
felt  throughout  the  whole  normal  school  course.  During-  this 
observation  period  there  is  also  a  good  opportunity^  for  the 
department  teacher  to  illustrate  the  progressive  steps  in  teach- 
ing a  given  subject  through  the  different  grades.  In  English, 
for  example,  the  literature  is  given  to  the  children  in  the 
primary  grades  by  means  of  story  telling.  These  stories  are 
dramatized,  reproduced  and  illustrated  by  the  children.  It  is 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  and  interest  to  watch  the  effect  of  this 
work  upon  the  spoken  English  and  the  reading  of  the  pupils 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  word  recognition  and  of  expres- 
sion. The  children  begin  original  \mting  in  the  third  grade 
and  write  every  day  about  matters  of  personal  interest.  The 
technical  work  in  language  is  based  on  the  needs  as  shown  in 
these  daily  papers. 

Practice  Schools. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  practice  schools  this  year 
either  in  number  of  rooms  or  in  plan  of  work.  The  three 
months  of  practice  work  required  of  each  student  before  gradua- 
tion is  an  important  factor  in  our  normal  school  course.  This 
practice  work  is  now  done  in  graded  city  schools.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  graduates  begin  their 
work  in  ungraded  country  schools,  it  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  practice  department  could  we  obtain  the  use  of 
one  or  two  uno;raded  schools  in  the  vicinitv  of  Lowell. 

The  only  serious  defect  in  our  practice  school  system  is  the 
meagre  equipment  of  our  Lawrence  department.     This  fact  is 
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made  very  evident  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools:  "The  facilities  afforded  in 
our  local  trainino-  school  are  altoo-ether  too  meagre  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  excellent  work  we  outline.  The  build- 
ing is  old  and  inconvenient  and  incommodious.  ...  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  General  Court  would  provide  for  us  in  Law- 
rence a  suitable  building  for  this  special  practice  work,  pro- 
vided the  subject  were  properly  presented  before  the  members 
of  that  honorable  body." 

Exhibits  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

During  the  year  the  pupils  of  our  practice  school  prepared 
two  exhibits  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  —  one 
representing  our  kindergarten  department  and  the  other  our 
history  department. 

The  historj^  exhibit  represented  the  work  of  the  children  in 
the  practice  school  and  consisted  of  specimen  work  chosen 
from  every  room  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The 
Avork  from  the  primary  grades  was  chosen  to  illustrate  our 
belief  that  the  child  enjoys  helping  to  create  his  own  historical 
concepts,  and  consisted  of  paper-cuttings,  paintings  and  draw- 
ings. The  work  from  the  early  grammar  grades  illustrated 
our  belief  that  objective  history  should  precede  subjective  his- 
tory, and  included  illustrated  papers  upon  Greek,  Roman  and 
United  States  history.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  where 
the  constitutional  history  of  England  and  the  United  States  is 
the  course  followed,  the  exhibit  included  the  results  of  histori- 
cal study  in  correlation  with  geography,  art  and  literature,  as 
well  as  specimens  of  personal  intensive  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils. 

The  written  papers  were  chosen  from  the  children's  first 
draught  and  all  work  as  presented  was  typical  of  school  prod- 
ucts rather  than  work  developed  under  any  special  stimulus 
for  the  exhibition.  Many  interesting  photographs  were  taken 
especially  for  the  exhibit,  showing  the  pupils  in  their  class 
work. 

Changes  in  the  Facultt. 

At  the  close  of  the  year.  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Newell  and  Miss 
Carolyn  L.   Morse   tendered   their  resignations.     The  former 
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had  been  connected  with  the  school  since  1898  and  the  latter 
since  1901.  Their  resignations  were  accepted  with  regret, 
and  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  which 
they  rendered  the  school.  Dr.  Newell  is  now  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Boston  University,  and  Miss  Morse  was  married 
in  June  to  Prof.  Paul  M.  Rea,  of  the  University  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Clarence  M.  "Weed  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  College, 
and  Miss  Bertha  J.  Curtis,  a  teacher  in  the  Bartlett  school, 
were  elected  to  fill  the  positions.  The  vacancy  in  the  Bartlett 
school  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Curtis  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  Miss  Bridget  Smith,  a  graduate  of  »Smith 
College. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments. 

The  entertainments  during  the  year  have  been  of  a  varied 
nature,  both  instructive  and  enjoyable.  The  following  pro- 
gram has  contributed  much  j^leasure  to  the  school  and  its 
friends  :  — 

Mr.  James  Hill,  — The  Formation  of  City  Government. 

Mr.    E.    A.    Gilman, — two   lectures  on  the  Processes   of    Modern 

Picture  Making. 
Hon.  James  Lyford,  —  The  Custom  House. 
Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  —  The  Hague  Conference. 
Mr.    Walter   Sargent,  —  two    lectures   on    Drawing    in    the    Public 

Schools. 
Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, — The  Instinct  of  Animals. 
Mrs.  Erving  Winslow,  — three  readings,  from  "  School  for  Scandal," 

"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "  and  "  Peg  Woffington." 

In  the  graduation  exercises  for  the  year  a  distinct  innovation 
was  made  by  assigning  parts  to  members  of  the  graduating 
class  instead  of  to  outside  speakers.  The  difierent  depart- 
ments of  school  work  were  represented  by  original  essays  and 
black  jjoard  illustrations,  and  the  result  as  a  whole  was  ex- 
tremely successful. 

The  social  life  of  the  school  continues  to  develop  along- 
pleasant  and  profitable  lines.  "While  there  is  no  dormitory  in 
connection  with  the  school,  we  have  yet  to  detect  any  deficiency 
in  social  life  and  influence.     The  school  social  club  meets  at 
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regular  intervals  tEroughout  the  year,  and  the  junior  track 
athletics  and  senior  dramatics  in  the  spring  do  much  to  foster 
the  best  kind  of  school  spirit  and  loyalty. 

Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1904,  are 
as  folloAvs  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  165. 

2.  Number  in  entering  classes  :  junior,  60  ;  senior,  3  ;  special,  42. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  56. 

4.  Total  number  of  graduates,  362. 

5.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
school,  654. 

6.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  18  years,  8  months, 

7.  Of  the  entering  class  Middlesex  County  is  I'epresented  by  16 
towns,  Essex  County  by  4  towns.  Lowell  furnishes  30  pupils ; 
Lawrence,  12  ;  Lexington,  3  ;  Methuen,  3  ;  Winchester,  3  ;  Andover, 
2  ;  Billerica,  2  ;  Chelmsford,  2  ;  Westford,  2  ;  Woburn,  2  ;  and  Ayer, 
Burlington,  Cambridge  Haverhill,  Tewksbury,  Wamesit,  Wilming- 
ton, West  Newbury,  North  Walpole,  N.  H.,  1  each. 

8.  Occupations  of  pupils'  fathers:  farmers,  12;  merchants,  8; 
inspectors,  4 ;  clerks,  4  ;  laborers,  4  ;  contractors,  2 ;  janitors,  2  ; 
conductor,  1  ;  motorman,  1  ;  fireman,  1  ;  mail  clerk,  1  ;  truant  officer, 
1  ;  electrician,  1  ;  physician,  1  ;  bank  teller,  1  ;  manufacturer,  1  ; 
machinist,  1  ;  currier,  1  ;  cartridge  moulder,  1  ;  salesman,  1  ;  stencil 
maker,  1  ;  not  reported,  20. 

GEORGE   H.    CONLEY, 
KATE   GANNETT   WELLS, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  NOETH  ADAMS. 

FRANK   FULLER   MURDOCK,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  Department. 

Frank  F.  Murdoch Psychology,  pedagogy. 

Roland  W.  Guss Natural  science. 

Lyman  R.  Allen History,  geography. 

Alvin  E.  Dodd Manual  training. 

Rosa  E.  Searle Mathematics,  music. 

Mary  A.  Pearson, Drawing. 

Annie  C.  Skeele, Physiology,  physical  training. 

Mary  L.  Baright English,  reading. 

These  teachers,  excepting  the  principal,  also  teach  and  supervise  in  the  training  school. 

Instructors  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Departments. 

Donna  D.  Couch Principal. 

School  organization  and  management  in  the  normal  department. 

Harriet  P.  Ryder, Ninth  grade. 

Althea  E.  Hyde, Eighth  grade. 

Mary  L.  Perley, Eighth  grade. 

Hannah  E.  Magenis Seventh  grade. 

Maud  V.  Elmer Seventh  grade. 

Hannah  P.  Waterman, Sixth  grade. 

Mary  D.  Emmott,* Sixth  grade. 

Emily  D.  Stacy Fifth  grade. 

Persis  Sherman Fifth  grade. 

F.  A.  Clarke Fourth  grade. 

Teresa  C.  Sullivan,* Fourth  grade. 

Katherine  M.  Clark Fourth  grade. 

Annie  M.  McKenzie, Third  grade. 

Susan  G.  Lombard, Third  grade. 

Emma  H.  Tingue Second  grade. 

Edith  A.  Root, Second  grade. 

Annie  J.  Lajiphier First  grade. 

Jeanie  L.  Burns First  grade. 

Edith  C.  Sargent, First  grade. 

Instructors  in  the  Kindergarten  Department. 

Eliza  Graeme  Graves, Principal. 

Kindergarten  philosophy  in  the  normal  department. 

Grace  M.  Thompson,* Assistant. 

Annie  Boyd Pianist. 

Musical  interpretation  in  all  departments. 

Changes  in  Teachees. 
At  the  close   of  the  school  year  Miss  Eva  L.  McConkey 
resigned  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  New  Britain  kinder- 
garten department.     She  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Graeme 

*  The  salary  is  paid  wholly  hy  the  city. 
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Graves,  formerly  principal  of  the  Williniantic  kindergarten 
department.  Miss  Lilian  S.  Daniels  resigned  her  position  as 
assistant  in  the  kindergarten  to  take  charge  of  a  kindergarten 
school  near  Philadelphia.  In  her  place  are  appointed  three 
young  ladies,  who  remain  a  third  year  for  advanced  study  of 
kindergarten  principles  and  for  responsible  charge  of  classes. 
Miss  Jessie  Simonson  resigned  her  position  in  the  first  grade 
because  of  ill  health.  Misses  Agnes  E.  Walker  and  Susan  A. 
Cleghorn  were  compelled  by  exigencies  within  their  families 
to  resign  their  work  with  us.  Miss  Persis  Sherman  of  Natick 
succeeds  Miss  Walker  and  Miss  Annie  J.  Lamphier  of  Newton 
Highlands  succeeds  Miss  Cleghorn.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Bower  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  for  study  at  Pratt 
Institute.  Miss  Katherine  M.  Clark  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  during  Miss  Bower's  absence.  Miss  Julia  W.  Swift 
resigned  to  accept  charge  of  a  private  school  in  Pittsburg  at 
a  large  increase  in  salary.  Miss  Annie  M.  McKenzie  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Dodd  of  Pitts- 
bm'g  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  manual  arts. 

Teachers'  Meetings. 

The  professional  growth  of  the  school  is  stimulated  by 
regular  meetings  of  the  whole  faculty.  At  these  meetings, 
which  occur  weekly  and  are  social  in  their  nature,  topics 
relating  to  personal  and  professional  development  are  carefully 
considered.  The  general  meetings  are  the  chief  organiz- 
ing, harmonizing  influence.  Department  and  individual  con- 
ferences are  even  more  frequent,  and  ensure  careful  and 
reasonable  application  of  general  principles.  The  co-ordinat- 
ing effect  of  these  various  meetings  is  felt  alike  by  teachers 
and  students. 

Dormitory. 

The  value  of  Taconic  Hall  in  producing  fine  social  feeling 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stated.  As  much  of  variety  and  as 
much  of  quality  are  afforded  as  at  any  college,  and  the  graces 
of  womanhood  appear  at  once  in  active,  genial,  beautiful 
effort,  both  in  earnest  work  and  cultured  amusement. 
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Repairs. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  special  appropriation  be  made 
for  painting  all  the  tin  roofs  ;  for  renewing  conductors  ;  for 
painting  all  outside  woodwork ;  for  p'apering  and  painting 
walls  in  the  dormitory ;  for  completing  steps  at  the  west 
entrance  of  school  building  ;  for  steps  completing  the  approach 
planned  for  the  dormitory  ;  for  steps  connecting  the  driveway 
about  the  school  building  with  Lawrence  Avenue  ;  for  repay- 
ing and  extending  concrete  driveway ;  for  improving  the  strip 
of  land  along  the  south  end  of  the  lot ;  for  a  new  hot-water 
tank ;  for  a  receiving  tank  and  pump  to  return  water  from 
steam  pipes  of  school  building  to  the  boilers  ;  for  shrubs  and 
trees. 

Statistics. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1904,  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1903:  regular  courses,  35; 
special  courses,  9,  —  all  women.  Whole  number  enrolled  during  the 
year,  111.     Number  of  graduates,  28. 

2.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  19  years,  9  months. 

3.  Whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school,  456. 

4.  Number  of  students  from  Massachusetts :  Berkshire  County, 
61  ;  Franklin  County,  23  ;  Worcester  County,  3  ;  Hampden  County,  5  ; 
Hampshire  County,  2  ;  Plymouth  County,  2  ;  Bristol  Count}^,  1  ;  Suf- 
folk County,  1  ;  Middlesex  County,  1.  Vermont,  8;  New  York,  2  ; 
Maine,  1;  Connecticut,  1.  Cities  and  towns  represented:  Massa- 
chusetts, 44;  scattering,  11. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents:  farmers,  25;  merchants,  12;  mill 
operatives,  5  ;  contractors,  4  ;  carpenters,  4  ;  engravers,  3  ;  foremen, 
3  ;  blacksmiths,  3  ;  bookkeepers,  2 ;  machinists,  2  ;  milkmen,  2 ; 
hotel  keepers,  2  ;  railroad  conductors,  2  ;  manufacturers,  2  ;  dress- 
makers, 2  ;  laborers,  2  ;  painter,  street  railway  employee,  crossing 
watchman,  harness  maker,  decorator,  dyer,  engineer,  market  gar- 
dener, landscape  gardener,  mechanical  engineer,  mason,  shipping 
clerk,  undertaker,  teacher,  clergyman,  tailor,  each  1. 

CLINTON    Q.  RICHMOND, 
ALBERT   E.    WINSHIP, 

Board  of  Visitors 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

WALTER  P.  BECKWITH,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 

Walter  Parker  Bbckwith, Theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  history 

of  education. 

Ellen  Maria  Dodge, English  literature. 

Harriet  Laura  Martin Algebra,  geometry. 

Jessie  Putnam  Learoyd, Botany,  English. 

Charles  Eugene  Adams, Physics,  chemistry. 

Charles  Frederick  Whitnev,* Drawing. 

AViLLiAM  Charles  Moore,* Geology,  geography. 

Mart  Alice  Warren Biology,  physiology,  physical  training. 

Isabella  Gertrude  Knight, f Library. 

Gertrude  Brown  Goldsmith, Biology,  psychology. 

Fannie  Boutelle  Deane  (secretary),*  .     .     .  History,  English. 

Sarah  Louise  Baker,* English  literature,  arithmetic. 

Helen  Hood  Rogers,* Reading,  physical  training. 

Cassie  Lucretia  Paine,* Critic. 

Fred  Willis  Archibald,* Music. 

Frances  S.  Beckwith Library. 

Model  Schools. 

Maud  Sarah  Wheeler, Fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

Mabel  Towne  Burnham, Fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

Maude  Muller  Brickett Fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

Bessie  Jordan  Welch, Fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

Mabel  Lucile  Hobbs, Fourth  grade. 

Mary  Elizabeth  James, Third  grade. 

Delia  Frances  Campbell, Second  grade. 

Helen  Merrill  Dillingham First  grade. 

Louise  Farrington, Kindergarten. 

Alice  M.  Wyman  (assistant) Kindergarten. 

The  year  ending  July  1,  1904,  was  of  special  interest,  as 
completing  the  first  half-century  of  the  existence  of  the  school. 
Its  close  was  celebrated  by  a  public  meeting,  hold  at  the 
school  building,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  audience  was  welcomed  by  the  principal  of  the  school 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  acted  as  the  presid- 
ing officer.  The  chief  address  was  a  most  thoughtful  and  in- 
structive one,  —  the  subject  being  "The  Relation  of  Modern 
Industry  to  Intellectual  Development,"  and  the  speaker,  Hon. 

*  These  teachers  also  teach,  or  directly  supervise,  portions  of  the  teaching  in  the  model 
schools. 
t  Absent  on  leave  this  year. 
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Carroll  D.  Wright,  late  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
now  president  of  the  collegiate  department  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity. Other  addresses  were  given  by  Hon.  Herbert  Parker, 
Attorney-General,  representing  the  Commonwealth,  Hon. 
Joseph  N.  Peterson,  mayor,  representing  the  city  of  Salem, 
and  Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  occasion  was  further  made  memorable  by  the 
presence,  in  surprising  physical  vigor  and  in  unimpaired  men- 
tal power,  of  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  the  first  principal  of  the 
school,  who  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  whose 
eloquent  and  inspiring  words  were  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  the  success  of  the  meeting.  Music  was  furnished  by  a  vol- 
unteer chorus  from  the  students  of  the  school  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fred  W.  Archibald. 

On  July  1  the  triennial  reunion  of  teachers  and  students  was 
held.  Over  800  persons  were  present,  —  an  attendance  which 
is  believed  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  such  gather- 
ings. The  exercises  were  largely  informal,  —  the  principal  of 
the  school  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  hymns  written  for  the 
occasion  by  former  students  were  sung,  and  the  spacious  gym- 
nasium was  crowded  at  the  noon  hour  for  the  collation.  The 
special  features  of  the  meeting  were  the  presentations,  — a 
beautiful  bronze  memorial  tablet,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Daniel  B. 
Hagar,  for  thirty-one  years  principal  of  the  school,  purchased 
from  contributions  gathered  for  this  purpose  from  his  students, 
and  pictures,  ten  in  number,  in  memory  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Weston  and  Miss  Harriet  D.  Allen,  honored  and  faithful 
teachers.  The  tablet,  bearing  a  brief  inscription,  is  placed  in 
the  main  hall,  where  it  will  always  face  the  students  as  they 
gather  to  their  daily  work.  The  pictures  are  divided  between 
the  room  now  occupied  by  the  senior  teacher  of  the  school 
—  these  being  in  memory  of  Miss  Weston  —  and  the  room  in 
which  Miss  Allen  did  her  work.  Two  figures,  representing 
classical  subjects,  also  in  memory  of  Dr.  Hagar,  have  likewise 
been  placed  in  the  main  hall  by  the  class  that  graduated  in 
January,  1877.  The  various  words  of  presentation  were  beau- 
tifully spoken  by  Mrs.  Mary  (Cate)  Smith,  of  the  class  of 
June,  1878,  Mrs.  Martha  (Kingman)  Crosby,  the  widow  of 
the  second  principal  of  the  school,  and  herself  for  many  years 
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a  teacher  here,  and  Mrs.  Marion  (Newell)  Potter,  of  the  class 
of  1900. 

The  total  enrolment  of  students  during  the  year  was  204, 
of  whom  all  but  10  were  pursuing  the  usual  elementary  course. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  graduating  class  numbered  90,  and 
8  received  certificates  for  the  completion  of  a  year  of  special 
work. 

The  end  of  the  year  finds  necessary  the  smallest  number  of 
changes  in  the  teachinsj  force  that  has  occurred  in  some  time. 
The  year's  term  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Kyle  as  a  special  assistant 
expired,  and  no  appointment  was  deemed  necessary  in  her 
place.  Miss  Isabella  G.  Knight,  librarian,  asked  and  received 
a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and  Miss  Frances  S.  Beckwith  of 
Salem,  a  recent  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  was  made  her  sub- 
stitute. Miss  Helen  L.  Gray,  assistant  in  the  kindergarten, 
resigned,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Wyman  of  Boston  was  appointed 
in  her  place. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  gone  along  prosperously,  harmo- 
niously and  eifectively.  The  conditions  in  the  model  school, 
from  an  administrative  standpoint,  have  been  much  improved. 
The  appointment  of  the  critic  teacher,  who  conveniently  and 
easily  assumes  the  executive  duties  necessitated  by  these 
schools,  has  been  a  most  useful  and  helpful  change.  There 
was  never  so  thorough  an  understanding  between  the  city 
school  committee  and  the  normal  school,  and  the  growth  of 
understanding  has  promoted  harmony.  The  existence  of  these 
schools  is  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  city  of  Salem  and  to  the 
normal  school,  and  the  absence  of  occasions  of  hostility  and 
unfriendliness  is  a  reason  for  hearty  congratulation.  Progress 
is  constantly  being  made  in  articulating  the  work  of  the  normal 
and  model  schools,  and  the  additional  changes  now  desirable 
are  not  numerous.  It  is  not  desired  to  organize  so  minute  a 
"  system  "  that  the  personal  element  of  the  teacher's  work  will 
be  obliterated,  or  even  made  inconspicuous.  Such  a  result 
would  be  injurious  both  to  the  pupils  in  the  model  schools  and 
to  the  ideals  which  we  encourage  the  normal  students  to  cherish. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  developments  of  our  recent  ex- 
perience is  the  great  increase  within  the  past  two  years  of 
direct  calls  upon  this  school  by  superintendents  of  schools  for 
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the  recommendation  of  teachers.  We  believe  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  work  now  done  by  teachers'  agencies  might  be  much 
better  done  by  the  normal  schools ;  the  tendency  to  utilize  the 
normal  schools  more  and  more  for  this  purpose  is,  therefore, 
one  that  we  gladly  welcome.  Mistakes  will  be  made,  and 
misfits  will  still  occur,  but  when  it  comes  to  placing  beginners 
in  the  positions  of  their  greatest  usefulness  the  normal  school 
has  one  of  its  most  useful  and  natural  services  to  render. 

Testimony  should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  rule  requiring  physical  examination  of  candidates. 
It  operates,  we  think,  chiefly  in  a  negative  way,  and  prevents 
those  from  applying  for  admission  who  are  manifestlj^  unfit 
subjects.  Certainty  we  receive  a  smaller  proportion  of  weak 
and  feeble  students  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It  is  not 
desirable,  perhaps,  to  attempt  to  seciu-e  results  too  suddenly, 
but  we  are  very  confident  of  the  good  eflects  of  the  slight  eflbrts 
already  made  in  this  direction. 

The  meagre  compensation  still  received  b}^  so  many  teachers 
is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  filling  the  normal  schools 
with  the  quality  of  students  desirable  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  steps  necessary  to  remove  this  obstacle  can  only 
be  taken  b}^  the  public  ;  if  the  people  honestly  and  heartily 
desire  their  schools  to  be  taught  by  the  choicest  spirits  among 
our  young  women,  that  result  can  easily  be  attained. 

Every  year  shows  evidence  of  a  greater  willingness,  on  the 
part  of  high  school  principals,  to  co-operate  with  normal  schools 
in  bringing  to  their  membership  the  desirable  kinds  of  candi- 
dates, and,  what  is  almost  equally  helpful,  in  keeping  away 
those  who  are  not  promising.  Some  high  schools  have  still 
the  mistaken  idea  that  a  pupil  who  is  not  fitted  for  anything 
else  ma}^  safely  be  encouraged  to  go  to  a  normal  school ;  but 
the  past  five  j-ears  have  marked  a  vast  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Communities  must  have  constantly  impressed  upon 
them  that  they  get  back  as  teachers,  from  the  normal  schools, 
such  a  quality  of  personality  and  attainment  as  they  have  sent 
to  the  normal  schools. 

Statistics. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  year  ended 
July  1,  1904,  was  204.  Of  these,  104  came  from  Essex  County,  76 
from  Middlesex,  13  from  Suffolk,  and  1  from  Plymouth.     From  the 
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State  of  New  Hampshire  there  were  7,  from  Vermont  2  and  from 
Washington  1 .  The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  school 
since  its  opening  in  September,  1854,  was  4,976. 

2.  The  number  of  new  students  admitted  to  the  school  during  the 
year  was  90,  of  whom  82  became  members  of  the  junior  class,  and  8 
were  special  students.  Among  these  there  were  12  who  had  had 
experience  in  teaching,  besides  several  others  who  had  done  a  few 
weeks'  work  each  in  summer  vacation  schools.  Of  the  new  students, 
18  came  from  Cambridge,  10  from  Lynn,  6  each  from  Salem  and 
Maiden,  5  from  Chelsea,  4  from  Amesbury,  3  each  from  Beverly, 
Haverhill,  Peabody  and  Somerville,  2  each  from  Medford,  Grove- 
land,  Andover,  Woburn,  Merrimac  and  Everett,  and  1  each  from 
Arlington,  Saugus,  Ipswich,  Topsfield,  Wakefield,  Gloucester,  Man- 
chester, Boston,  Reading,  Lynnfield,  Plymouth,  North  Reading, 
Marblehead  and  Melrose.  There  were  also  6  from  New  Hampshire 
and  2  from  Vermont.  The  average  age  of  the  members  of  the  junior 
class,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  was  18  years,  9.3  months. 

3.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  new  students  were  as 
follows:  mechanics,  26;  merchants  and  salesmen,  13;  farmers,  9; 
manufacturers,  6;  policemen,  5  ;  janitors  and  watchmen,  4;  foremen 
and  superintendents,  5  ;  railroad  and  transportation  emploj^ees,  4  ; 
laborers,  4 ;  contractors  and  clerks,  3  each ;  teacher,  electrician, 
sexton,  coachman,  engineer,  nurse,  proof-reader  and  soldier,  1  each. 

4.  The  number  of  graduates  June  21,  1904,  was  90,  and  8  candi- 
dates received  certificates  for  the  completion  of  a  year's  special 
work.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  for  fifty  years  has  been 
2,703,  and  the  number  of  certificates  granted  for  a  year's  work  has 
been  36. 

WALTER   P.    BECKWITH, 

Frincipal. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTPIELD. 

CLARENCE    A.    BRODEUR,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  the  Normal  School. 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur School  law,  school  economy  and 

principles  of  teaching. 

Louis  B.  Allvn, Arithmetic,  physics  and  chemistry. 

Edith  L.  CUMMINGS, Manual  training  and  gymnastics. 

Frederic  Goodwin, Vocal  music. 

Mrs.  Adeline  A.  Knight, English  and  history. 

Will  S.  Monroe Psychology,  history  of  education 

and  geography. 

George  T.  Sperry Drawing. 

Charles  B.  Wilson, Natural  science. 

Instructors  in  the  Training  School. 

George  W.  Winslow, Principal. 

Alice  M.  Winslow, Eighth  grade. 

M.  Harriet  Day Eighth  grade. 

Anna  M.  Downei:, Seventh  grade. 

Marion  R.  Winkley' Seventh  grade. 

Lucia  a.  Coleman Sixth  grade. 

Ella  J.  Downey Sixth  grade. 

Edith  M.  Bobbins Fifth  grade. 

Frances  L.  Parsons Fifth  grade. 

E.  Abbe  Clark Fifth  grade. 

Eliza  Converse, Fourth  grade. 

Frances  L.  Foster Third  grade. 

Florence  P.  Axtelle Second  grade. 

Eunice  M.  Beebe, First  grade. 

Emma  L.  Hammond, Kindergarten. 

The  Faculty. 
During  the  past  year  the  normal  school  at  Westfield  has  had 
two  changes  in  the  personnel  of  its  facult3^  In  June,  1903, 
Miss  Edith  S.  Copeland,  teacher  of  drawing,  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year  for  study  abroad.  During  the  year 
thus  granted  Miss  Copeland  decided  to  give  up  her  position  in 
the  normal  school  and  continue  her  studies.  She  came  to 
Westfield  in  September,  1894,  and  for  nine  years  gave  to  her 
work  unremitting  stud}"  and  painstaking  efibrt.  Mr.  George 
T.  Sperry,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Art  School  at  Boston, 
and  an  experienced  supervisor  of  public  school  drawing,  was 
elected  substitute  teacher  of  drawing  for  the  year  beginning 
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Sept.  1,  1903.  On  receipt  of  Miss  Copeland's  resignation, 
Mr.  Sperry  was  given  permanent  charge  of  the  work  he  had 
carried  on  so  successfully  as  a  substitute. 

On  April  20,  Mr.  Sterrie  A.  Weaver,  teacher  of  vocal  music 
died  at  his  home  in  Westfield.  Mr.  Weaver  was  a  man  of 
strong  personality  and  an  inspiring  teacher.  He  had  been 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Westfield  for  six- 
teen years,  and  had  taught  in  the  normal  school  since  1899. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  had  studied  abroad  ;  was  the  author  of  the  Weaver  Indi- 
vidual Method  of  sight  singing,  the  conductor  of  a  successful 
summer  school  of  music,  and  at  the  time  of  his  deatli  lie  was 
president  of  the  music  section  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  In  October,  1904,  Mr.  Frederic  Goodwin  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Weaver,  and  under  his  direction  the 
work  in  music  is  now  being  presented. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity.  The  number 
of  students  has  not  materially  changed,  there  has  been  no 
radical  departure  in  the  methods  or  spirit  of  the  school,  the 
public  confidence  was  never  more  satisfactory,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  advance  in  all  professional  features  of  the  school. 

The  reunion  of  the  alumni  in  June  was  unprecedented  in 
attendance  and  enthusiasm,  due  largely  to  the  national  prom- 
inence of  the  orator  of  the  day,  George  B.  Cortelyou  of 
Washington,  and  to  the  admirable  arrangements  through  the 
principal. 

In  June  there  was  an  exhibit  of  portraits  and  letters  of  the 
leading  educators  of  Europe  and  America,  past  and  present, 
which  deserves  especial  commendation.  One  of  the  teachers, 
Mr.  Monroe,  has  a  large  and  rare  collection  of  both  portraits 
and  letters,  undoubtedly  the  best  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
exhibit  they  were  classified  and  a  biographical  sketch  and 
personal  correspondence  accompanied  each  photograph. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the   Westfield   Normal  School 

since  its  organization,  4,637.     Number  graduated  since  1855,  1,856. 

Number  graduated  in  June,  1904,  49  women.      Present  number  of 

pupils,  119.     Number  examined  for  admission  in  1904,  65.     Number 
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rejected  or  who  did  not  enter,  11.     Number  entering  in  September, 
1904,  54. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  in  1904,  18  years,  9  months,  6 
days. 

3.  Residences,  by  counties,  of  those  who  entered  in  September, 
1904 :  Bristol  County,  1 ;  Franklin  County,  1  ;  Hampden  County, 
30;  Hampshire  County,  16;  Suffolk  County,  1  ;  Worcester  County, 
4 ;  from  New  Hampshire,  1  ;  total  number,  54. 

4.  Residences,  by  towns,  of  those  who  entered  in  September,  1904  : 
Amherst,  5 ;  Barre,  2 ;  Belchertown,  1  ;  Boston,  1  ;  Chester,  1 ; 
Chicopee,  1 ;  Claremout  (N.  H.),  1  ;  Easthampton,  2  ;  Fall  River,  1  ; 
Gardner,  1  ;  Hatfield,  1  ;  Holyoke,  5  ;  Leverett,  1  ;  Monson,  2  ; 
Montgomery,  1  ;  Northampton,  2  ;  North  Brookfield,  1  ;  South  Had- 
ley,  1  ;  Springfield,  8  ;  Ware,  3  ;  Westfield,  9  ;  West  Springfield,  2  ; 
Wilbraham,  1  ;  Williamsburg,  1  ;  total  number,  54. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents  :  clergymen,  1  ;  clerks,  5  ;  farmers,  9  ; 
laborers,  13  ;  mechanics  and  machinists,  3  ;  merchants  and  traders, 
1 2  ;  printer,  1 . 

ALBERT   E.    WINSHIP, 
CLINTON    Q.    RICHMOND, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  WOECESTEE. 

E.  HARLOW   RUSSELL,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

E.  Harlow  Russell, Theory  and  art  of  teacliiug,  reading,  psy- 
chology of  childhood. 

Rebecca  .Jones, Elementary  methods,  supervision  of  appren- 
tices, sewing. 

Helen  F.  Marsh Music,  drawing. 

Arabella  H.  Tucker  (clerk),    ....     History  of  education,  botany,  penmanship. 

Olive  Russell, Assistant  kindergartner. 

Anna  P.  Smith  (librarian), Mathematics,  supervision  of  apprentices. 

Amy  L.  Boyden Teacher    of    primary    classes,    elementary 

methods. 

Henrietta  A.  Murray Gymnastics,  school  games. 

Frank  Drew Physiology,  psychology,  principles  of  teach- 
ing, nature  study. 

Horace  G.  Brown, Literature,  English  grammar,  history. 

Edward  L.  Sumner Choral  singing. 

Robert  S.  Baldwin Civil  government,  English. 

Fannie  L.  Plimpton, Head  kindergartner. 

Lee  Russell, Chemistry,  mineralogy,  supervision  of  ap- 
prentices. 

Robert  M.  Brown, Geography,  mathematics. 

Ample  facilities  for  observation  and  practice  (apprenticeship)  are  afforded  in  the  public 
schools  of  Worcester,  the  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Worcester  County  Truant  School  at 
Oakdale. 

In  General. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  or  unusual  to  record  in  the  history 
of  this  school  during  the  past  year.  The  attendance  has  fallen 
a  little  below  that  of  a  few  years  past,  without  apparent  cause  ; 
but  the  class  admitted  in  September  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  demand  for  graduates  is  undimin- 
ished. The  school  appears  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  con- 
dition, physically  and  intellectually,  and  does  its  work  efficiently 
and  without  friction. 

The  recent  enlargement  of  our  means  of  instruction  in  science 
by  the  addition  of  two  laboratories  has  obviously  rounded  out 
the  course  of  study  into  better  pro})ortions ;  and  the  voluntar}^ 
lengthening  of  the  training  period  to  a  full  year  certainly  en- 
ables our  graduates  to  secure  more  responsible  positions,  and 
to  do  better  ^\ork  from  the  start. 
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In  May  and  June,  as  our  senior  class  nears  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation, school  superintendents  from  far  and  near  come  to  us  in 
considerable  numbers  to  make  selections  for  expected  vacancies, 
with  the  result  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  each  graduat- 
ing class,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  already  engaged 
to  teach  in  the  fall. 

The  Faculty. 

All  the  instructors  reported  last  year  remain  in  service,  and 
the  staff  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Brown  as  instructor  in  geography  and  mathematics. 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  bachelor  of  arts  of  Brown  University,  and  a 
master  of  arts  of  Harvard,  with  an  enviable  record  as  a  scholar 
and  teacher. 

Proposed  Dining  Hall. 

The  school  is  in  need  of  boarding  accommodations,  both  for 
students  and  teachers,  such  as  have  been  recently  provided  for 
the  schools  at  Fitchburg  and  North  Adams,  which  are  similarly 
circumstanced.  The  small  dormitory,  built  a  dozen  years  ago 
in  the  expectation  that  students  having  rooms  there  could 
readily  get  their  meals  near  by,  was  immediately  filled  up 
with  lodgers,  who,  however,  soon  began  to  find  difficulty  in 
procuring  table  board  in  the  neighborhood,  —  a  difficulty 
which  has  steadily  increased,  the  lodgers  having  been  obliged 
to  seek  their  meals  at  greater  and  greater  distances,  until  the 
inconvenience  has  at  length  practically  emptied  the  dormitory 
of  students.  The  normal  school  is  located  in  a  quarter  of  the 
city  that  is  not  quite  up  to  the  requirements  necessary  for 
homelike  boarding-places  in  numbers  sufficient  for  our  teachers 
and  students,  and  this  unfortunate  disadvantage  is  not  likely 
to  be  removed  or  diminished  in  the  near  future;  it  is,  in  fact, 
rather  on  the  increase.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  available 
the  accommodations  for  lodging  alread}'  provided  in  the  dormi- 
tory, and  to  afford  our  students  and  teachers  such  advantages 
for  residence  and  study  as  are  offered  in  neighboring  normal 
schools,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  arrange  for  giving  them  meals 
as  well  as  rooms. 

Without  great  outlay,  a  building  of  moderate  size  could  be 
erected,  either  attached  to  or  conveniently  near  the  present 
dormitory,  adapted,  perhaps  exclusively,  to  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  meals,  with  accommodations  for  housekeeper 
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and  servants,  which  would  serve  our  purpose  and  enable  us  to 
oiler  to  the  considerable  number  who  desire  it  a  satisfactory 
boarding-place,  here  in  the  privacy  and  beauty  of  our  own 
ample  grounds  and  under  the  protection  and  oversight  of  the 
principal  and  several  of  the  teachers . 

It  should  be  added  that  this  step  was  contemplated  as  a 
future  possibility  when  the  dormitory  was  built,  twelve  years 
ago,  and  a  convenient  site  was  reserved  for  such  a  dining-hall. 
The  need  has  now  become  apparent  and  to  a  degree  urgent, 
and  the  school  will  continue  to  be  behindhand  in  its  equipment 
until  the  need  is  adequately  met. 

The  Exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 

In  arranging  for  the  normal  school  exhibit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  it  was  decided, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  labor  and  expense  of  needless  repetition, 
for  each  of  the  ten  normal  schools  to  show  only  certain  of  its 
features.  Six  such  features  were  selected  as  prominently  char- 
acteristic of  the  school  at  Worcester,  namely  :  ( 1 )  the  library 
and  its  administration  ;  (2)  child  study,  — observation  of  chil- 
dren ;  (3)  "  larger "  kindergarten  material ;  (4)  the  platform 
exercise,  —  oral  expression  ;  (5)  apprenticeship,  —  practice 
teaching;  (6)  graduates' class  reunions.  The  exhibition  con- 
sisted of  photographs,  models,  ilhistrative  specimens,  etc., 
which  were  fully  explained  in  six  carefully  prepared,  descrip- 
tive pamphlets,  abundantly  illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings. 

Mr.  George  E.  Gay,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Educa- 
tional Exhibit,  reports  that  the  above-named  features  attracted 
much  attention  from  educational  experts. 

"  The  Graduates'  Record." 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  school  from  the  beginning  to 
maintain  a  close  and  cordial  connection  with  its  graduate  body, 
and  the  graduates  in  turn  manifest  an  enduring  interest  and 
loyalty  towards  the  school.  They  early  organized  an  associa- 
tion, to  give  form  and  expression  to  this  spirit,  as  well  as  to 
cherish  and  enjoy  social  relations  with  one  another. 

In  1895  a  thin  volume  was  published,  which  served  as  at 
once  a  history  and  directory  of  the  association,  and  during  the 
present  year  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  "  Record  " 
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has  been  compiled  and  issued  by  the  secretaiy,  Miss  Arabella 
H.  Tucker,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school. 
It  is  a  modest  but  comely  volume  of  about  200  pages,  embel- 
lished with  half  a  dozen  or  more  appropriate  illustrations,  con- 
taining a  brief  history  of  the  school,  a  list  of  its  officers  and 
teachers,  and  an  individual  record,  alphabetically  arranged,  of 
every  one  of  the  1,093  graduates  down  to  the  present  year 
(1904). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  cost  of  printing  and  distributing 
the  book  is  most  cheerfully  borne  b}^  the  association. 

Anniversary  Address. 
The  occasional  or  anniversary  address  at  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises in  June  was  given  by  Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  A.M., 
secretar}^  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  was  a  practical, 
vigorous  and  timely  production,  gratefully  appreciated  by  all 
w^ho  listened  to  it. 

Statistics. 
The  subjoined  statistics  afford  additional  information  with 
regard  to  certain  features  of  the  school :  — 

1.  Number  of  different  students  for  the  year  1903-04,  142. 

2.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1904,  53.  Number  admitted 
since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1874,  1,878. 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  last  admitted,  18  years,  7  mouths. 

4.  Residences  of  pupils  last  admitted,  Worcester  County,  52 ; 
Middlesex  County,  1  ;  total,  53. 

5.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents  :  mechanics,  23  ;  farmers,  6  ;  mer- 
chants, 5  ;  contractors,  3  ;  clerks,  2 ;  coachmen,  2  ;  painters,  2  ; 
overseers  and  foremen,  2  ;  policemen,  2  ;  real  estate  dealer,  caterer, 
manufacturer,  letter  carrier,  teamster,  lawyer,  1  each ;  total,  53. 

6.  Number  in  the  graduating  class,  June,  1904,  42.  Number  of 
graduates  since  1876,  1,093. 

7.  Average  age  of  the  last  graduating  class,  June,  1904,  21  years, 
10  months. 

8.  Library :  reference  books  reported  last  year,  6,469  ;  volumes 
added  the  present  year,  462;  total,  6,931.  Text-books  reported 
last  year,  7,535  ;  volumes  added  the  present  year,  289  ;  total,  7,824. 
Whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  14,755. 

E.   H.   RUSSELL, 

Principal. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  AET  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

GEORGE   H.    BARTLETT,   Principal. 

INSTRUCTOKS. 

George  H.  Baktlett Lecturer  on  liistoric  ornament,  principles  of 

design  in  nature,  drawing  lor  illustration, 

process  engraving,  blackboard  illustration. 
Albert  H.  MUNSELL Drawing  and  painting  from  the  antique  ligure 

and     living    model,    composition,    artistic 

anatomy. 

Edward  W.  D.  IlAJiii/roN, )  Drawing  and  painting  from  the  antique  figure 

Ernest  L.  Major i     and  living  model,  composition. 

Joseph  DeCamp, Painting  from  the  living  model,  portraiture. 

Anson  K.  Cross, ^  Free-hand  drawing,  light  and  shade,  perspec- 

RiCHARD  Andrew \     tive,  model  drawing  theory. 

Mercy  a.  Bailey, Light  and  shade  drawing  from  animal  form, 

water-color  painting  from  still  life. 

Vesper  L.  George, Design,  free-hand  drawing,  light  and  shade. 

Latjrin  H.  Martin Applied  design,  laboratory  work. 

George  Jepson Descriptive    geometry,  mechanical    drawing 

and  laboratorj-  work. 

Cyrus  E.  Dallin, Modeling  from  antique  and  life,  composition. 

Annie  E.  Blake, Modeling  and  casting,  design  in  the  round. 

Ralph  E.  Sawyer, Building  construction,  architectural  drawing 

and  design. 
Mary  G.  Batchelor,     .     .     .     .  <-  .     .     .    Teaching  exercises,  graded  illustrative  work, 

drawing  in  relation  to  other  studies. 
John  L.  Frisbie, Ship  draughting. 

General  Scope  of  the  School. 
Though  the  school  is  unique  in  being  the  only  State  Normal 
Art  School  in  the  country,  it  claims  no  pre-eminence  ;  for  its 
value  is  to  be  tested  by  its  general  scope  rather  than  by  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  this  or  that  department.  It  is  neither  a 
school  for  portraiture  nor  for  sculpture,  neither  for  arts  and 
crafts  nor  for  architecture  ;  but,  starting  from  the  basis  of 
mechanical  drawing,  it  aims  to  give  enough  of  an  all-round 
logical  education  in  art  to  enable  its  pupils  to  be  successful 
teachers  of  drawing  or  to  have  so  discovered  their  various  apti- 
tudes that  they  may  select  one  or  another  line  of  art  as  theirs. 

Work  ix  Exglish. 
Raising  the  standard  of  examination  in  drawing,  and  adding 
to  it  written  examinations  in  English,  elementary  botany  and 
physiology,  has  increased  rather  than  lessened  the  number  of 
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pupils.  Their  regular  work  in  English,  which  is  always  related 
to  some  subject  connected  with  art,  by  making  them  aware  of 
their  limitations  in  thought  and  expression  is  aiding  them  to 
acquire  ease  in  giving  a  lesson  before  their  fellow  students, 
in  teaching  elsewhere  in  their  practice  work  and  in  taking 
charge  of  their  own  classes  upon  graduation.  Thus  are  they 
enabled  to  realize  that  speech  and  drawing  supplement  each 
other  as  modes  of  expression. 

Manual  Training. 

Within  the  last  year  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  to  our 
pupils  more  manual  training  in  what  is  called  sloyd,  since 
many  towns  of  the  State  require  that  the  instructor  of  draw- 
ing shall  also  be  able  to  teach  sloyd.  It  is  thus  that  the 
school  endeavors  to  keep  in  line  with  any  legitimate  tendency 
of  the  day,  while  resolutely  opposing  the  use  of  any  one 
medium,  form  or  mannerism  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  progressive  art. 

It  has  also  become  necessary  to  engage  a  pattern-maker  for 
a  short  course  of  lessons,  as  under  the  able  instruction  of  Mr. 
George  Jepson  in  mechanical  drawing  this  next  step  is  imper- 
ative towards  that  complete  development  of  the  teacher  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

Exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 
The  exhibit  of  this  school  at  St.  Louis  was  early  set  up  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  its  principal,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  group  of  schools  received  much  favorable  com- 
ment.    A  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  a  special  exhibit. 

Repairs  and  Iiviprovements. 

The  need  of  increased  space  for  the  various  departments  of 
the  school  becomes  more  evident  each  year.  Last  winter  we 
were  compelled  to  use  the  library  as  a  studio,  and  a  small 
office  as  a  library,  while  lockers  were  relegated  to  corridors. 

The  present  pressing  need  of  the  school  building  is  reno- 
vation. It  is  many  years  since  the  interior  has  been  painted. 
The  walls  of  an  art  school  are  exposed  to  rougher  treatment 
than  are  those  of  an  ordinary  school. 
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We  need  also  an  electric  plant,  that  we  may  not  be  obliged 
longer  to  depend  upon  gas  for  our  artificial  lighting. 

Evening  Classes  for  Teachers. 

With  electric  lighting  it  would  be  practicable  to  have  even- 
ing classes  for  teachers,  which  could  be  established  without 
relievino-  towns  and  cities  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
obligation  to  provide  night  schools.  The  art  school  should 
establish  such  classes,  primarily,  to  help  teachers,  who  are  so 
engaged  in  the  day  time  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  which  the  art  school  ofii'ers  during  its  day 
sessions.  Excellent  as  is  most  of  the  instruction  given  at  pres- 
ent in  local  evening  schools,  it  is  difficult  for  it  to  attain  to  a 
very  high  specific  excellence  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  students  who  frequent  the  classes  with  no  intention  of  be- 
coming teachers.  Should  persons  other  than  teachers  apply 
for  admission  to  the  evening  classes  proposed  for  the  art  school 
they  should  be  admitted  only  by  special  consent. 

Whether  or  not  the  art  school  can  put  itself  in  line  with  the 
rightfully  growing  feeling  among  all  classes  of  citizens  that 
school  buildings  should  be  in  use  day  and  evening,  and  that 
they  belong  to  the  State  or  cit}^  for  the  service  of  all  its  peo- 
ples, is  chiefly  a  question  of  finance.  The  expense  would  be 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  items  of  salaries  and  lighting ; 
and  as  the  attendance  should  be  limited  to  professional  teach- 
ers the  cost  involved  would  be  comparatively  small,  while 
relatively  to  the  high  grade  instruction  that  could  be  given  it 
would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum. 

If  this  development  in  the  piu-pose  and  work  of  the  school 
could  be  efl:ected,  the  resulting  gains  would  prove  its  expedi- 
ency. 

Bequest. 

The  art  school  has  received  a  bequest  of  $1,500  from  the 
estate  of  Robert  C.  Billings  through  one  of  his  executors,  Mr. 
Thomas  Minns,  "the  income"  of  which  is  to  be  used  "for 
needy  and  deserving  pupils." 
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Statistics. 
The  statistics  for  the  school  from  Sept.  22,  11103,  to  June 
23,  1904,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Total  number  of  students,  365,  —  males,  68;  females,  297. 
Number  in  attendance  at  the  present  time  (Nov.  19,  1904),  344. 

2.  Average  age  of  students,  22.5  years. 

3.  Graduates  in  June,  1904  :  public  school  class,  23  ;  class  in 
mechanical  drawing,  6 ;  class  in  modeling  and  design  in  the  round, 
9  ;  class  in  drawing,  painting  and  composition,  5  ;  total,  43. 

4.  Appointments  since  Nov.  1,  1903,  of  past  pupils  to  be  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  drawing,  which  have  been  reported  to  date  (Nov. 
19,  1904),  56. 

5.  Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State: 
Barnstable,  2  ;  Berkshire,  5  ;  Bristol,  6  ;  Essex,  38  ;  Franklin,  2 ; 
Hampden,?;  Middlesex,  108  ;  Nantucket,  1  ;  Norfolk,  21  ;  Plym- 
outh, 8;  Suffolk,  134;  Worcester,  23;  total,  355.  Students  from 
other  States  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Maine,  3  ;  New  Hampshire, 
2  ;  Connecticut,  2 ;  Vermont,  1  ;  Minnesota,  1  ;  Canada,  1  ;  total,  10, 
Total  from  other  States  and  Massachusetts,  365. 

6.  Occupations  of  fathers  of  students:  professions,  22  ;  insurance, 
10;  manufacturers,  14;  contractors  and  builders,  17;  merchants 
and  traders,  33;  farmers,  12;  teachers,  3;  commercial  business,  8; 
mechanics,  21;  other  callings,  128;  total,  268.  Deceased,  78; 
retired,  19  ;  total,  365. 

KATE   GANNETT   WELLS, 
GEORGE   H.    CONLEY, 
CAROLINE   HAZARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


SECRETARY   OF  THE   BOARD, 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  sixtj^-eighth  report  of  the  secretary  is  herewith  respect- 
fully submitted. 

Considering  the  people  of  Massachusetts  as  engaged  in  the 
business  of  education,  the  following  is  a  condensed  account  of 

the  work. 

At  Public  Expense. 

Number  of  persons  under  instruction  :  — 

In  elementary  schools,         ........  450,467 

In  high  schools, 43,575 

In  kindergartens, .  15,093 

In  evening  schools,      .         . 43,780 

In  vacation  schools, 11,993 

In  normal  schools, 1,730 

In  schools  for  defectives, 1,016 

In  schools  of  reformation,  .         .         .        .        .        .         .        .  1,822 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  schools,  except  the  last  two,  .  18,477 

Number  of  superintendents  employed, 187 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  school  purposes,     .         .        $16,436,668  35 


At  Private  Exj^ense. 
Number  of  persons  under  instruction  :  — 

In  private  schools, 82,771 

In  academies, 5,657 

In  colleges  and  technical  schools, 5,518 

In  commercial  and  business  schools, 3,908 

In  evening  classes  of  young  men's  Christian  associations  and 

unions, 4,062 


Besides  these  a  large  number  of  persons  are  under  instruction 
in  classes  maintained  and  conducted  by  churches,  charitable 
societies  and  women's  clubs.  These  are  day,  evening  and  va- 
cation classes,  and  many  of  them  are  giving  industrial  training 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

This  survey  indicates  and  })artly  measures  th(;  populai"  belief 
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and  interest  in  education,  and  shows  how  broad  is  the  concep- 
tion of  social  obligation.  I  desire  to  point  out  how  this  inter- 
est has  been  created  and  maintained. 

The  School  Policy  of  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  has  no  State  system  of  education  nor  any  ap- 
proach to  one.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique  among  the  States. 
As  people  look  at  it  this  is  its  glory  or  its  shame.  There  is  no 
State  university,  no  prescribed  course  of  study,  elementary  or 
secondary,  no  State  system  of  text-books,  no  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  no  State  certification  of  teachers, 
no  appellate  jurisdiction  outside  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 
Some  of  these  features  are  found  in  each  of  the  other  States ; 
nearly  all  of  them  are  found  in  some  of  the  States. 

To  say  that  Massachusetts  has  no  State  system  of  education 
is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  has  no  educational  policy. 
It  has  a  policy  which  it  has  consistently  adhered  to  since  the 
beginning  of  its  colonial  life.  This  policy  has  been  so  com- 
pletely inwrought  into  the  practice  and  sentiment  of  the  people 
as  to  make  them  sensitive  and  suspicious  in  view  of  any  seem- 
ing departure  from  it. 

The  State  has  from  the  beginning  thrown  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  its  children  and  youth,  as  to  quality  and 
amount,  primarily  upon  the  parents,  secondarily  upon  the  local 
communities,  the  towns  and  cities.  It  fixes  by  law  certain 
minimum  requirements  ;  but  to  these  laws,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, it  affixes  no  penalties,  and  for  them  it  designates  no 
special  prosecuting  authority  and  establishes  no  special  tribu- 
nals. This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  elaborate  school  codes 
existing  in  some  of  the  States. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  legislation  has  fol- 
lowed local  initiative .  Towns  have  of  their  own  motion  adopted 
school  policies  for  themselves.  When  their  right  to  do  this 
has  been  questioned,  the  Legislature  has  legalized  the  practice. 
When  the  practice,  by  wide  adoption  and  general  approval, 
has  been  proved  to  be  wise,  the  Legislature  has  gone  a  step 
farther  and  made  its  adoption  compulsory.  The  State  per- 
mitted towns  to  form  school  districts,  and  it  first  permitted  and 
then  required  their  abolition.     It  permitted  the  towns  for  a 
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generation  to  choose  school  committees  before  it  required  them 
to  do  so.  Towns  were  permitted  to  employ  school  superin- 
tendents for  fifty  years  before  their  employment  was  made 
obligatory.  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  w^ith  school 
studies  and  with  the  schools  themselves.  Many  features  of  the 
modern  local  school  systems  are  still  in  the  permissive  stage. 
Kindergartens,  vacation  schools,  industrial  schools,  evening 
schools  for  all  but  the  largest  towns,  evening  lectures  are  all 
of  this  class.  The  subjects  which  must  be  taught  are  few ; 
those  which  may  be  taught  are  many,  —  bookkeeping,  algebra, 
geometry,  foreign  languages,  the  natural  sciences,  manual  train- 
ing, agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  vocal  music,  physical  train- 
ing, civil  government  and  ethics. 

The  Constitution  of  1780  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  legisla- 
tures and  magistrates,  "in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences, 
and  all  seminaries  of  them." 

B}'"  the  policy  which  it  has  consistently  pursued,  the  State 
has  encouraged  the  progressive  and  public-spirited  citizens  in 
every  community  to  develop  a  generous  local  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  education. 

Since  1837  the  State  has  undertaken  to  do  more  than  en- 
courage ;  it  has  offered  to  assist.  By  a  wise  policy  of  distri- 
bution, the  State  school  fund,  now  approaching  $5,000,000, 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  poorest  towns  to  offer  to  their  chil- 
dren school  opportunities  more  ample  than  the  wealthy  towns 
afforded  a  generation  ago.  By  means  of  it,  school  terms  have 
been  lengthened  and  better  teachers  have  been  employed.  The 
towns  have  been  enabled  to  provide  better  buildings,  to  widen 
the  range  of  studies,  and  to  gather  the  scattered  children  into 
larger  and  better  organized  schools. 

While  the  State  requires  that  an  opportunity  for  high  school 
instruction  shall  be  furnished  to  all  children  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  it,  it  bears  the  burden  of  this  added  obligation  by  direct 
appropriations  from  its  treasury  to  aid  the  poorer  towns. 

While  the  State  requires  the  smaller  towns  to  form  unions 
for  the  employment  of  superintendents  of  schools,  it  pays 
from  its  treasury  half  the  salary  of  these  officers,  and  adds  a 
liberal  sum  to  increase  the  wages  of  teachers  in  these  towns. 
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The  machiner}^  which  the  State  has  set  up  for  carrying  out 
its  policy  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  For  the  first  two  hundred 
years  there  was  no  special  machinery.  It  was  left  to  each  town 
to  execute  the  general  law  in  its  own  way  and  through  such 
officers  as  it  might  choose,  and  most  of  the  towns  had  no  settled 
method  of  carrying  on  their  schools.  Sometimes  they  chose 
special  committees  for  temporary  piu?poses.  More  often  they 
left  the  regulation  of  the  schools  to  the  selectmen,  who  counted 
it  among  their  administrative  duties. 

Since  1826  the  State  has  required  the  towns  and  cities  to 
care  for  their  schools  through  specially  elected  officers,  —  the 
school  committee. 

Pm'suing  its  characteristic  policy,  the  State  has  never  defined 
with  any  completeness  of  detail  the  functions  or  the  powers  of 
these  official  bodies.  The  phrase  contained  in  the  original  law 
of  1826,  "the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the 
public  schools,"  was  so  broadly  interpreted  by  Chief  Justice 
Shaw  as  to  cover  practically  the  whole  field  of  school  adminis- 
tration, and  to  make  the  school  committees  so  independent 
that  they  are  regarded  with  chronic  jealousy  l)y  the  other 
executive  officers  of  the  cities  and  towns. 

In  adopting  and  continuing  this  policy,  the  State  has  assumed 
that  the  people  of  each  community  would  regard  the  education 
of  their  children  as  the  supreme  communal  interest,  and  that 
they  Avould  intrust  it  to  the  most  fit  of  their  citizens,  —  men 
and  women  of  culture,  of  breadth  of  view,  of  unselfish  purpose, 
and  of  practical  business  sense.  Beyond  this  the  State  has 
assumed  that  in  each  community  there  would  be  a  body  of 
wise  and  public-spmted  people  of  responsibility  and  influence, 
who  would  at  all  times  hold  their  communities  up  to  a  steadily 
rising  standard  of  school  conditions  ;  who  would  steadfastly 
resist  any  open  attacks  ^vhich  might  be  made  upon  the  schools 
by  persons  of  reactionary  tendencies  and  all  insidious  efforts 
to  use  the  schools  for  private  and  personal  ends. 

In  these  people  was  expected  to  reside  the  power  behind  the 
throne.  They  were  to  fiu^nish  the  dj^namic  force  by  which 
the  simple  machinery  should  be  operated.  The  energy  of  the 
machine  would  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  this  force.  In 
other  words,  the  schools  would  be  just  as  good  as  the  school 
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committee  made  them,  and  the  school  committee  would  make 
them  as  good  as  the  people  under  the  lead  of  their  best  wanted 
them  to  be.  In  the  last  analysis  the  responsibility  for  the 
school  conditions  in  any  community  was  made  to  rest  upon  the 
men  of  standing,  of  influence,  of  weight.  These  people  would 
need  neither  the  directing  voice  nor  the  heavy  hand  of  law 
to  guide  or  impel  them  toward  the  right  and  the  best.  They 
would  need  only  the  permissive  authority  of  the  State  to  sup- 
port them  in  making  new  and  progressive  departures. 

The  history  of  the  towns  has  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy.  By  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  committees 
and  the  discussions  in  the  town  meetings,  the  popular  interest 
has  been  maintained  and  the  school  standards  elevated. 

To  the  simple  local  machinery  of  the  past,  the  State  has 
recently  added  a  subordinate  and  special  executive  officer  in 
the  person  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  to  have  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  school  committee. 

By  the  restriction  contained  in  the  last  phrase,  the  ancient 
policy  is  maintained  and  the  school  committee  is  shorn  of  none 
of  its  powers  and  relieved  of  none  of  its  responsibilities.  The 
State  has  simply  recognized  the  fact  that  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  civil  life  education  has  become  a  more  complex 
process  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  a  system  of  public  schools, 
to  be  effective,  must  have  the  same  kind  of  expert  service  that 
has  been  found  necessary  in  all  other  public  and  private  aftairs 
of  any  magnitude.  But  it  has  left  each  school  committee  to 
determine  for  itself  the  scope  and  limit  of  the  functions  of  its 
executive.  Here,  too,  it  expects  the  people  to  bring  their 
influence  to  bear,  that  the  work  of  the  superintendent  shall  not 
be  so  narrowly  restricted  or  so  hampered  by  petty  interferences 
that  his  usefulness  shall  cease. 

The  policy  of  the  State  was  not  altered  by  the  establishment 
in  1837  of  the  Board  of  Education.  At  the  time,  the  action  of 
the  State  excited  fear,  and  the  Board  itself  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  But  the  purpose  of  the  State  was  to 
support  its  original  policy  by  aflbrding  aid  to  the  people  in 
the  towns  on  whom  the  State  was  depending  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school  standards.     The  Board  of  Education  was 
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not  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  but  to  assist  those  who  had 
them  in  charge  by  information  and  advice.  It  was  to  furnish 
facts  and  theories  and  arguments  which  the  leaders  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  towns  might  use  in  their  elforts  to  overcome 
local  apathy  and  opposition. 

The  Board  was  to  gather  and  publish  school  statistics,  that 
each  town  and  city  might  see  itself  in  comparison  with  its 
sister  communities,  and  that  a  generous  rivalry  mi^ht  be 
created  which  should  result  in  a  general  school  uplift. 

The  Board  from  its  higher  vantage  ground,  with  its  outlook 
over  the  whole  State,  was  to  see  when  the  encouragement  of 
new  law  was  needed,  and  when  the  time  had  come  for  "  shall" 
to  take  the  place  of  "  may.'" 

I  have  sketched  the  policy  of  the  State,  though  only  in  out- 
line, because  many  people  seem  to  be  ignorant  concerning  it, 
and  because  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  in  some 
quarters  to  seek  a  change. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  thought  to  be  a  court  of  appeal, 
with  power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  Cases  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  where  parents  appeal  to  the  Board  to  compel  school 
committees  to  make  more  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  of  theii'  children  to  school. 

A  small  school  is  closed  and  the  neighbors  petition  the 
Board  to  open  it. 

A  town  votes  to  repair  a  schoolhouse,  which  a  minority 
thinks  badly  located,  preferring  a  new  building  in  some  other 
location.  The  minority  petitions  the  Board  to  restrain  the 
town  from  carrying  out  its  proposed  plan. 

A  child  is  excluded  from  school  from  sanitary  considerations. 
The  indignant  parent  appeals  to  the  Board  to  have  the  child 
reinstated. 

A  school  committee  fixes  the  age  of  admission  to  a  certain 
school  at  six  j^ears  to  avoid  crowding.  The  parents  wish  the 
Board  to  declare  that  live  is  the  legal  school  age. 

The  major  and  the  school  committee  are  at  odds  over  a  new 
school  building,  which  in  consequence  is  not  opened  for  oc- 
cupancy when  it  is  needed  for  use.  A  member  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  is  told  that  the  Board  of  Education  can  compel  the 
contending  parties  to  come  to  terms  and  to  open  the  building. 
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A  schoolhouse  is  in  need  of  repairs.  The  school  committee 
is  hesitating  because  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  community  and 
in  the  board  that  in  a  few  years  the  State  will  take  possession 
of  all  the  school  property  and  carry  on  the  schools.  That 
such  a  possibility  could  be  considered  in  any  community 
without  a  thrill  of  indignation  would  a  few  years  ago  have 
seemed  incredible.  But  there  are  signs  that  towns  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  willing  to  be  relieved  by  the  State  of 
the  burden  of  self-support  in  other  directions  than  in  schools. 

Because  the  State  has  done  more  for  the  support  of  schools 
in  the  smaller  towns,  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  may  in  time  do 
all  and  a  willingness  to  have  it  so.  This  was  perhaps  to  be 
expected,  as  some  demoralization  always  accompanies  the 
gi'atuitous  distribution  of  public  money. 

There  may  be  another  cause  for  the  tendency  to  look  to  the 
State  for  relief.  Scattered  through  the  State  and  already  quite 
numerous  in  some  of  the  small  towns  are  people  who  have  not 
inherited  those  sentiments  of  local  independence  which  have 
been  common  in  Massachusetts.  They  have  come  from  coun- 
tries where  the  administration  of  schools  is  highly  centralized, 
where  the  people  have  no  voice  in  determining  the  educational 
policy  and  know  nothing  of  local  initiative. 

Some  plausible  arguments  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
larger  exercise  of  direct  authority  and  control  by  the  State. 
Already  in  some  towns  the  State  is  paying  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  school  expenditure.  It  may  be  urged  that  no  other 
State  money  is  so  feebly  safe-guarded  as  that  distributed  from 
the  school  fund,  and  that  the  expenditures  should  be  by  State 
rather  than  by  town  officials. 

The  feeling  is  common,  and  finds  expression  in  influential 
quarters,  that  the  interest  of  the  best  people  in  the  public 
schools  is  waning,  and  that  in  consequence  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  persons  chosen  to  serve  on  school  committees 
in  cities  and  towns  are  lower  than  they  were  a  few  decades 
ago.  It  is  said  that  in  many  cases  the  office  goes  a-begging, 
while  in  others  it  is  sought  and  obtained  on  personal  or  par- 
tisan grounds.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  selection  of  unworthy 
teachers  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  choice 
of   unworthy  meml)ers   of  school   committees,   and    thus    the 
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schools  are  made  to  suffer  in  a  vital  part.  It  is  said  that  the 
school  attendance  laws  are  executed  with  laxness,  especially  in 
the  country  towns,  where  personal  considerations  impede  the 
action  of  public  officials.  And  it  is  urged  that  man}'^  school 
committees  in  the  exercise  of  their  unrestrained  authority  are 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  and  fail  to  manifest  that  judicial 
temper  which  their  important  functions  demand. 

Were  all  these  charges  true,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
remedy  for  them  would  be  found  in  a  radical  change  of  policy. 
Still  less  would  it  be  wise  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  when 
the  evils  are  local  and  incidental  and  temporary.  That  some 
towns  are  making  an  unwise  use  of  their  school  money  is 
doubtless  true.  That  some  inefficient  and  incompetent  persons 
are  chosen  to  serve  on  school  committees  is  also  true,  and 
because  of  this  some  unworthy  teachers  and  superintendents 
are  chosen.  Some  truants  go  unrestrained,  and  some  parents 
fail  to  keep  their  children  in  school.  Massachusetts  has  not 
reached  an  ideal  condition,  and  thoughtful  people  see  all  too 
plainly  the  weaknesses  that  exist. 

But  the  remedy  for  these  ills  is  not  to  be  sought  in  more 
law  but  in  more  education.  If  in  any  community  the  schools 
are  suffering  because  they  are  too  meagrely  equipped,  or  too 
poorly  taught,  or  too  inadequately  supervised,  or  because  the 
attendance  is  irregular,  or  because  there  is  no  interested  and 
stimulating  co-operative  home  influence  back  of  them,  the 
remedy  lies  in  enlightening  the  people  concerning  their  oppor- 
tunities and  their  obligations.  They  need  to  be  taught  what 
education  means,  what  schools  are  for,  what  a  good  school  is, 
what  the  conditions  for  a  good  school  are,  and  what  they  have 
to  do  about  it. 

If  there  are  communities  in  which,  because  of  change  of 
population,  there  has  been  a  waning  of  the  school  spirit,  where 
the  old-time  interest  has  given  place  to  indifference,  it  would 
be  suicidal  for  the  State  to  allow  this  indifference  to  continue 
while  it  undertook  to  do  the  work  of  the  people.  It  must 
throw  back  the  responsibility  upon  the  people  themselves,  and 
then  educate  them  up  to  the  full  measure  of  that  responsibility. 
And  the  more  intelligent  and  worthy  members  of  everj^  com- 
munity need  to  feel  that  the  State  holds  them  responsible  for 
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the  quality  of  the  education  which  the  children  are  receiving. 
They  cannot  allow  the  schools  to  be  controlled  by  incompetent 
or  self-seeking  men  ;  they  cannot  allow  inefficient  teachers  to 
be  selected  or  retained,  nor  good  teachers  to  be  dismissed, 
without  forfeiting  their  reputation  for  citizenship. 

The  supreme  end  for  which  public  schools  have  been  main- 
tained and  colleoes  and  other  seminaries  of  learnina:  fostered 
has  been  that  the  people  might  be  competent  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  that  they  might  be  able  to  deal  with  public  inter- 
ests with  breadth  and  candor  and  toleration  and  good  sense, 
with  business  sagacity  and  a  generous  devotion  to  the  public 
weal. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  public  education  has 
widened  its  scope  and  enriched  its  content  in  order  that  the 
people  might  be  prepared  to  meet  new  conditions  and  to  solve 
new  problems. 

To  admit  that  the  people  have  ceased  to  be  competent  to 
carry  on  their  own  local  institutions,  and  that  a  change  in 
policy  is  necessary,  is  to  confess  that  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  failed  in  their  most  important  function. 

Every  item  in  the  summary  of  the  year's  work  in  the  State 
proves  that  this  is  not  true.  The  generous  expenditure  of 
money,  the  constantly  enlarging  held  of  educational  effort,  the 
cheerful  readiness  with  which  the  people,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, undertake  the  expensive  work  of  differentiating  educa- 
tional means  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  classes  so  that  the 
most  unfortunate  and  unpromising  members  of  society  shall 
have  a  chance  at  improvement,  the  devotion  of  private  means 
to  public  uses  in  the  field  of  education,  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  organized  effort  to  stimulate  public  opinion, — all 
these  furnish  the  amplest  evidence  that  the  public  mind  is 
alert,  the  public  conscience  sensitive  and  the  public  judgment 
sane. 

This  is  the  fruit  and  the  justification  of  the  educational 
policy  of  the  past  and  a  reasonable  warrant  for  its  continuance. 
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SuivDiARY  OF  Statistics  for  1903-1904. 

I.     Number  of  Public  Day  Schools. 

1.  Numbei-  of  towns,  320  ;  cities,  33.     Total,  363. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

2.  Number  of  public  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room  as 

the  unit  of  comparison, 11,481 

Increase  over  the  preceding  year,  ....    246 

II.     Average  Number  of  Months  the  Public  Schools  have  been  kept. 

1.  Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 9^^ 

Decrease, 2V 

2.  Average  number  of  months  the  high  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 9^^^ 

Decrease, gL 

III.     School  Census  Data. 

1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1903,  between  the 

ages   of    seven   and    fourteen  years :     males,   179,763 ; 

females,.  181,749 ;  total, 361,612 

Increase  in  the  total, 9,301 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1903,  between  the 

ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  :  males,  261,882  ;  females, 

254,227;  total, 506,109 

Increase  in  the  total, 10,843 

3.  Number  of  illiterate  minors  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1903,  over 

fourteen  years  of  age  :  males,  3,216  ;  females,  2,699  ;  total,  6,916 

Increase  in  the  total, 99 

IV.     Public  School  Enrolment  ayid  Attendance  Data. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 

attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year  1903-1904,  310,746 

Increase, 3,048 

2.  Number  of  different  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of   age   attending   the   public   schools  during  the  year 

1903-1904, 438,708 

Increase, 8,312 

3.  Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  year  1903-1904,        .         .         .  11,161 

Increase, 23 

4.  Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  year  1903-1904,        .         .        .  44,173 

Increase, 270 

5.  Total  enrolment  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year  1903-1904, 494,042 

Increase, 8,559 
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6.  Average  membership  of  pupils   in  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  year  1903-1904, 

Increase, 7,5.58 

7.  Average  attendance  in   all  the  public  schools  daring  the 

year  1903-1904, 

Increase, ........         3,155 

8.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  average  membership, 

9.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  total  enrolment. 


431,361 


391,771 

.91 
.79 


V.     Public  School   Teachers  and  their  Wages. 

1.  Number  of  men  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year, 

Deci-ease, 26 

2.  Number  of  women  employed  as  teachers   in  the  public 

schools  during  the  year, 

Increase, .........    468 

3.  Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year, 

Increase, .........    442 

4.  Number  of  teachers  I'equired  by  the  public  schools,     . 

Increase, 268 

5.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools, 

Increase, 470 

6.  Number  of  teachers   who   have   graduated   from   normal 

schools, 

Increase,  .........    366 

7.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools,        ....... 


Increase,  

8.  Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in 

schools, 

Increase,  

VI.     Public  High  Schools 

1.  Number  of  public  high  schools, 

Increase,  

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 

Increase,  ...... 

8.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools,  . 
Increase, 


$0  21 
the  public 
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1,247 

13,494 

14,741 

13,476 

7,392 

6,297 

f 145  48 
$55  37 


. 

264 

1 

. 

1,738 

.  53 

43,575 

1,530 

VII.     Public  Evening  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  public  evening  schools,  66 

Increase, 2 

2.  Number  of  evening  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room 

as  the  unit  of  comparison, 1,071 

Increase, 113 
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3.  Number  of  teachers, 

Increase,  . 

4.  Number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance : 

females,  14,939 ;  total, 
Increase  in  total, 

5.  Average  attendance, 

Increase,  . 

6.  Expended  upon  evening  schools, 

Increase,  .... 


.    169 
males,  28,841; 

4,595 

1,364 

f33,777  69 


[Jan . 
1,692 

43,780 

23,692 

,140  27 


VIII.     Public  Kindergartens. 

1.  Number  of  towns  and  cities  having  public  kindergartens,   .  35 

Decrease, 3 

2.  Number  of  public  kindergartens, 252 

Increase,  .........       6 

3. f  Number  of  teachers,       ........  469 

Increase, 10 

4.  Number  of  pupils, 15,093 

Decrease 299 


IX.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support. 
^..STotal  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,     f  12,783,235  63 

Increase, $776,820  54 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  among  the  following 
classes  indicated  in  the  statutory  definition  of  sup- 
port :  — 

1.  Teachers'  wages 19,197,908  40 

Increase,       .         .         .       $322,693  20 

2.  Conveyance  of  pupils,    ....       $194,967  35 

Increase,       .         .         .         $16,669  71 

3.  Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises,  .    $1,894,604  97 

Increase,       .         .         .      $464,745  77 

4.  School  committees,  clerks,  truant  offi- 

cers, etc., $160,901  07 

Increase,       .         .         .  $2,617  71 

5.  Superintendents  of  schools,  .         .         .       $338,751  72 

Increase,       .         .         .        $16,061  87 

6.  Text-books  and  supplies,       .         .         .       $647,629  07 

Decrease,     .         .         .        $21,920  37 

7.  School  sundries, $348,473  05 

Decrease,      .        .         .        $24,047  35 

J5.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support  as 

given  under  IX.,  A,  but  derived  from  other  sources  than 

local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,  such  as  aid  from  the 

State,  income  from  local  funds,  voluntary  contributions, 

etc., $540,638  93 

Increase, $103,600  96 
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C.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  snp- 
porl  of  public  schools,  being  the  total  exijenditure  for 
such  support  as  given  under  IX.,  A,  diminished  by  con- 
tributions for  such  support  from  other  sources  than  local 
taxation  as  given  under  IX.,  B,  ....  $12,242,596  70 
Increase, f 673,219  58 

X.      Cost  of  the  Public  ScJiooh  for  Buildings. 

A.j^Total  expenditure  for  buildings  for  the  public  schools,  f 3,653,432  72 

Increase, $489,777  33 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  as  follows :  — 

1.  New  sehoolhouses,         ....    $2,642,075  61 

Increase,       .         .         .       $508,139  29 

2.  Alterations    and    permanent    improve- 

ments,              $610,316  04 

Decrease,      .         .         .         $69,278  47 

3.  Ordinary  repairs, $401,041  07 

Increase,       .        .        .        $50,916  51 
B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  for 
the  public  schools  as   given    under  X.,  A,  but  derived 
from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,      $41,229  16 

Increase, $10,639  25 

C  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  buildings, 

being  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  as  given  under 

X,  A,  diminished  by  contributions  for  buildings  from 

other  sources  than  local  taxation  as  given  under  X,  B,    $3,612,203  56 

Increase,. $480,138  08 

XI.      Total  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support  and  Buildings. 

1.  Total  expenditure  for  support  and  buildings,  for  the  public 

schools,  that  is,  for  all  public  school  ])urposes,         .        $16,436,668  35 
Increase, •i;  1,266,597  87 

2.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support  and 

buildings  as  given  under  IX.,  A,  and  X,  A,  but  derived 

from  other  soui'ces  than  local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,    $581,868  09 

Increase, $114,240  21 

3.'  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  support 
and  buildings,  being  the  total  expenditure  for  these  pur- 
poses as  given  under  IX.,  A,  and  X.,  A,  diminished  by 
contributions  thereto  from  other  sources  than  local  taxa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  as  given  under  IX.,  B,  and  X,  B,  $15,854,800  26 
Increase, $1,152,357  66 

XII.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  per  Child. 

1.  Avei'age  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 
(IX ,  G)  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 

five  and  fifteen  years  (J/7.,  2), $24  19 

Increase,.        .......        $0  83 
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2.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 

(IX.,  C)  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the 

public  schools  (IV.,  6), $28  81 

Increase, f  1  51 

3.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support  and 

buildings,  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  (XI. ,  3),  for 
each  child  in  the   State  between   the  ages  of  five  and 

fifteen  years  (III.,  2), |31  33 

Increase, 1 1  64 

4.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support  and 

buildi?igs,  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  (XI.,  3),  for 
each  child  in   the   average   membership  of   the   public 

schools  (ir.,  6), f36  76 

Increase, $2  06 

5.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  schools  for 

support  and  buildings,  including  voluntary  contributions 
as  well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  (XL,  1),  for  each 
child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age 

(///.,  2), $32  48 

Increase, f  1  85 

6.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  public  schools  for  sup- 

port  and  buildings,  including  voluntary  contributions  as 
well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  (XL,  1),  for  each  child 
in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools  (IV.,  6),  $38  10 

Increase, $2  30 


XIII.     Percentage  of  State   Valuation  expended  for  Public  School 

Purposes. 

1,  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1, 1903)  raised 

by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  the 

public  schools  (JX,  C), 003^-^5%  or  $3.83  per  1 1,000 

Increase, OOO^-Vo  or  f0.12  per  $1,000 

2.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1, 1903)  raised 

by  local  taxation  and  expended  on  the  public  schools  for 
support  and  buildings  (XL,  3), .         .         .    .004^%5^  or  f4.95  per  $1,000 
Increase, OOO^^o  ^^'  $0-23  per  $1,000 


XIV.     Academies  and  Private  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  incorporated  academies,       .....  41 

Decrease, 7 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  academies  for  the  year,       .  5,675 

Decrease, 1,355 

3.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  academies  during  the  year,    .    $550,464  10 

Increase, $76,237  21 

4.  Number  of  private  schools  returned, 334 

Decrease, 23 
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5.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  during  the 

year, 82,771 

Decrease, 2,724 

6.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  private  schools  (much  of  it  esti- 

mated)  1781,851  02 

Increase, $2,339  61 

School  Attendance. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  unless 
physically  disqualified,  are  required  by  law  to  be  in  school 
unless  they  have  acquired  in  some  other  way  the  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught  to  all  children.  There  is  evidence  that 
they  are  in  school.  The  census  returns  show  that  there  were 
in  the  State  on  Sept.  1,  1903,  361,512  such  children.  The 
school  returns  show  that  during  the  school  year  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  310,745  such  children.  Esti- 
mating that  they  form  the  same  proportion  of  all  the  pupils  in 
the  private  schools  as  in  the  public  schools,  the  private  schools 
contained  52,148,  making  in  all  schools  362,893,  a  number 
1,379  in  excess  of  the  census  figures.  This  excess  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  returns  cover  the  entire  year, 
while  the  census  figures  are  for  a  given  date.  As  these  are 
the  children  for  whose  attendance  the  law  holds  the  parents 
responsible,  and  also  the  ones  over  whom  the  attendance  ofli- 
cers  have  power,  it  is  gratifying  to  know"  that  the  law  is  so 
generally  obeyed.  It  is  more  gratifying  to  know  how  far 
beyond  the  requii'ements  of  the  law  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
parents  carries  them.  The  total  enrolment  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  was  582,488,  a  number  220,976  in  excess  of  the 
required  attendance.  In  other  words,  the  actual  enrolment  is 
62  per  cent,  larger  than  the  required  enrolment. 

"While  most  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  are 
enrolled,  they  are  not  in  school  all  the  time.  Of  the  average 
membership  of  the  schools,  9  per  cent,  is  always  absent.  This 
is  the  State  average.  In  towns  it  varies  from  15  per  cent,  to 
25  per  cent. 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  this  irregularity  is  due  to  sick- 
ness, the  remainder  to  parental  indifference.  If  school  com- 
mittees and  superintendents  are  also  indifferent,  the  situation 
is  aggravated  and  becomes  chronic.     In  towns  with  few  pupils, 
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the  returns  may  show  wide  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  due 
to  exceptional  causes,  but  where  the  absences  average  10  per 
cent,  year  after  year,  while  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities  the 
annual  average  is  only  5  or  6  per  cent.,  there  is  indication  of 
looseness  in  administration. 

Truancy. 

A  part  of  the  absence  is  due  to  truancy.  How  much,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  We  have  the  record  of  commitments  to  the 
truant  schools,  but  only  habitual  truants  are  committed,  and 
only  a  part  of  these.  For  most  of  the  cases  of  truancy  the 
home  conditions  are  responsible,  so  that  truancy  is  a  soci-al 
problem  as  well  as  a  school  problem.  The  results  of  some  in- 
quiries made  in  a  single  city  probably  fairly  represent  general 
conditions. 

Of  one  group  of  five  boys  having  comfortable  homes  the  record 
is,  in  one  case,  ' '  father  away  most  of  the  time  ;  "  another, ' '  both 
parents  weak  and  indulgent ;  "  another,  "boy  is  weak-minded  ;  " 
another,  "  parents  quarrel ; "  the  fifth,  "  boy  is  stubborn  and 
parents  can  do  nothing  with  him."  Of  some  truancy  boys  the 
report  is  as  follows  :  two  have  no  parents  living  ;  one  lives  with 
a  blind  grandfather  and  the  other  with  an  uncle  ;  two  have  no 
father  living,  mother  works  and  is  away  all  day  :  three  have  no 
mother  living,  father  away  all  day  ;  seven  have  no  mother 
living,  father  drinks  ;  nine  have  fathers  and  mothers,  both  of 
whom  drink. 

,  fifteen  years  old.  Constant  truant.  Weak,  well-mean- 
ing father.  Weak,  defiant  mother.  Boy- gave  every  indication  of 
being  depraved  and  degenerate.  Was  put  to  work  one  year.  The 
next  year  was  brought  to  school  by  father,  who  pleaded  that  he  might 
remain  as  he  would  not  work.  Stayed  in  school  during  bad  weather, 
but  when  warm  days  came  played  truant  and  never  returned. 

,  thirteen   years  old.     Occasional  truant.     Mother  kept 

him  out  frequently  and  lied  to  shield  him  when  he  stayed  away  from 
school  without  permission. 

One  master  of  a  city  school  says  :  ' '  The  teacher  is  largely 
responsible  for  occasional  truancy,  but  every  master  knows 
that  she  is  often  more  difficult  to  handle  than  the  boy,  and  often- 
times I  cannot  justly  blame  a  boy  who  does  play  truant." 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Dill,  master  of  the  John  A.  Andrew  School,  Boston, 
has  kindly  given  me  brief  sketches  of  some  types  of  truant  boys, 
with  comments  upon  the  general  subject.  It  is  such  cases  as 
these  that  furnish  the  difficult  problems  in  popular  education. 

Some  Cases  of  Truancy. 

A.  —  This  boy  was  admitted  into  a  third  grade  of  this  district  in 
September,  1902.  He  had  a  bright  miud,  was  usually  cheerful,  and, 
with  some  pressure  from  the  teacher,  did  his  work  well.  He  pos- 
sessed, or  was  possessed  by,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which,  a  fertile 
imagination,  and  had,  considering  his  surroundings,  a  large  vocab- 
ulary. These  qualities,  combined  with  a  mobile  face  under  excellent 
control,  enabled  him  to  explain  his  frequent  absences  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deceive  for  a  time  a  most  excellent  teacher.  After  beiug 
detected  these  truancies  continued  through  October  and  gradually 
ceased. 

By  keeping  him  very  busy  and  making  him  think  that  he  was 
happier  in  school  than  elsewhere  the  teacher  held  him  to  his  daily 
task.     He  was  promoted  to  a  fifth  grade  in  September,  1903. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  idleness  incident  to  the  long  vacation, 
the  association  with  bad  companions  and  a  steady  indulgence  in 
cigarette  smoking  had  a  tendency  to  undo  the  good  that  had  been 
accomplished.  The  same  traits  were  soon  discernible,  and  controlled 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  again  he  yielded  to  the  old  impulses  and 
was  once  more  a  truant.  The  same  battle  had  to  be  fought  over 
again  by  the  new  teacher,  who  found  the  child's  more  mature  nature 
an  additional  opposing  force. 

He  was  not  bad  in  school  but  had  the  "  Wanderlust"  about  him. 
He  would  disappear  for  days  together,  frequenting  cheap  places  of 
amusement  in  the  afternoons  and  until  late  at  night. 

When  these  were  closed  he  wandered  about  the  streets  until  they 
were  deserted,  and  slept  in  doorways,  wagons  or  under  sidewalks  till 
morning,  unless  disturbed  by  the  police. 

A  part  of  the  forenoon  was  usually  given  to  begging.  "Would 
you  mind  giving  me  a  nickel?  My  father  and  mother  are  dead,  and 
I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  ever  so  long."  This  appeal,  with  a  few 
tears  judiciously  shed,  usually  brought  the  money,  and  repeated,  gave 
sufficient  for  the  party  he  was  with  for  the  day.  They  usually  hunted 
in  two's  and  three's  he  told  me.  "But  I  was  the  best  one  to  get 
money  and  they  made  me  do  it." 

One  of  these  trips,  a  rest  at  home  for  a  while,  the  act  repeated, 
—  this  was  his  course  of  procedure  until  he  was  sent  away.  His 
mother,  utterly  unable  to  control  him,  joined  in  the  request  for  his 
removal. 
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What  was  the  cause  of  his  truancy?     I  do  not  know. 

I  should  have  said  that  inquiry  showed  that  when  he  came  to  us 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  incorrigible  truant,  but  as  he  was 
so  young  it  was  not  thought  best  for  him  to  be  sent  to  the  truant 
school. 

I  think  that  there  must  have  been  a  weak  strain  in  his  ancestry  which 
led  to  self-iudulgeuce  and  the  desire  to  go  the  easy  way.  When  his 
ambition  was  excited  he  did  well,  but  he  was  as  unstable  as  water. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  undue  harshness  in  the  home.  His  mother 
showed  a  strong  love  for  him  and  provided  as  well  as  her  means 
allowed.  As  I  have  indicated,  she  was  indulgent  rather  than  harsh  ; 
but  I  recall  no  instance  where  she  attempted  in  any  way  to  shield 
him  from  the  results  of  his  wrong-doing. 

Our  personal  relations  were  pleasant  and  he  was  often  quite  con- 
fidential in  his  reminiscences.  He  told  me  of  his  being  carried  to 
the  station  house  late  at  night  in  one  precinct.  On  being  sent  home 
he  went  into  another  precinct,  so  that  "the  offlcei'S  would  not  run 
him  into  the  same  captain  again." 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  such  a  child.  Only  nine  years 
old ;  begging  by  day,  sleeping  out  in  door  ways  at  night,  yet  having 
a  comfortable  home  and  an  affectionate  mother.  I  think  it  is  what 
is  called  the  "Wanderlust."  I  have  never  seen  the  word  defined, 
but  I  take  it  to  mean  that  strong  desire  to  change  the  scene  which 
makes  tramps  of  adults  and  accounts  for  the  most  incorrigible  of 
truants. 

Eegarding  this  case  I  think  all  was  done  that  could  have  been 
done  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  possible,  if  he  had  been  one  of 
three  or  four  to  share  a  teacher's  time,  he  might  have  been  kept 
from  the  Parental  School,  but  the  public  schools  cannot  offer  such 
facilities. 

The  following  letter,  written  while  this  bo}^  was  in  the 
fourth  grade,  shows  some  of  the  characteristics  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Dill :  — 

Boston,  March  19,  1903. 
Dear  Mr.  Dill  — 

I  am  trying  to  get  in  Miss  .   .   .  room  next  year.     I  will  try  my 

best,  if  I  do  I  will  try  to  get  all  over  the  granner  school  and  then  I 

will  go  to  high  school  and  get  all  through  there  and  then  I  will  work 

with  my  father  and  I  will  get  15  dollars  and  I  will  bring  it  home  to 

my  mother  she  will  give  me  three  dollars  out  of  it  and  when  I  die  I 

will  leave  it  to  her  and  she  shall  have  all  to  her  self  and  Richard  for 

clothes  and  we  might  own  a  house. 

Yours  truly, 
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B. — A  pretty  fair  boy  in  grade  six.  The  relations  between  teacher 
and  pupil  were  pleasant.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  "Have  yon  had 
a  fair  show  in  the  class?  "     "  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  used  all  right." 

He  was  frank  and  polite  in  the  class  room  and  did  a  fair  amount 
of  work.  He  had  the  cigarette  habit  and  was  little  restrained  by  his 
parents  regarding  his  companions  or  his  comings  and  goings.  I 
regarded  him  as  being  distinctly  superior  in  character  to  either  of 
his  parents.  His  mother  was  a  common  brawler  and  his  home  must 
have  been  very  uncomfortable.  In  a  way  he  was  driven  to  the 
streets.  Here  he  found  bad  companions,  lost  what  grip  he  had  on 
desiring  to  do  and  to  be,  and  went  with  the  bad  influences  he  found 
there. 

C.  —  In  the  two  cases  cited  there  were  "likeable"  sides  to  both 
the  boys,  but  in  this  case  the  boy  was  attractive  neither  in  person 
nor  character. 

He  was  a  dull,  heavy,  brutal  boy,  inclined  to  bully  smaller  children, 
and  to  get  out  of  every  task  given  the  class  to  perform. 

"  He  would  have  made  a  very  knurly,  sour  apple  if  he  had  been 
born  to  that  station  in  life." 

He  was  inclined  to  steal  all  his  written  work  and  was  ugly  when 
caught. 

His  parents  were  of  the  same  type  and  shielded  him  when  he  was 
in  trouble,  excusing  his  absence  by  falsehood  when  he  was  truant. 
He  was  sent  away. 

I  do  not  wish  to  generalize  from  these  three  cases,  but  the}'  are 
given  as  types,  and  I  believe  most  of  the  incorrigibles  will  fall  into 
one  of  them. 

The  boy  who  is  overcome  once  in  a  year  by  the  circus  parade,  the 
great  ball  game,  or  on  one  of  the  first  warm  days  of  early  spring  is 
not  a  member  of  the  class  truant.  To  analyze  the  causes  which 
make  the  confirmed  truant  is  beyond  me.  Motives  are  not  always 
easy  to  grasp.  In  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  friends  elude  us  and  forever 
remain  unsolved  enigmas.     Our  shrewdest  guesses  do  not  satisfy  us. 

I  place  what  I  have  called  the  "Wanderlust"  as  the  leading  cause 
of  truancy. 

Poor  home  training  is  another  fruitful  cause,  —  parents  who  never 
compel  or  encourage  their  children  to  do  what  is  distasteful  to-day 
that  the  morrow  may  be  better.  They  allow  the  children  to  drift 
along  lines  of  least  resistance  and  strongest  preference.  Such 
parents  have  never  encouraged  their  children  to  do,  and  they  know 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  achievement.  These  parents  are  weak- 
rather  than  vicious. 
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When  you  add  to  these  qualities  intemperance  you  complicate  the 
problem  further  and  give  the  child  a  smaller  chance.  Many  times  a 
drunken,  brawling  woman  makes  the  house  a  place  shunned  by  the 
child,  and  the  school,  the  street  or  the  show  is  the  only  place  where 
he  is  fairly  sure  of  a  comfortable  time. 

The  attractions  of  the  theatre  form  a  third  cause.  The  so-called 
first-class  houses  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  children,  and  they  must 
seek  the  cheapest,  which  are  often  the  lowest.  I  presume  the  only 
well-furnished  apartments  that  many  of  these  children  ever  see  are 
on  the  stage.  I  think  most  of  these  children  lack  emotion  and  live 
dull,  heavy  lives.  They  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  drama  as  men 
in  higher  life  do  the  stock  market,  and  others  their  clubs.  The  tinsel 
and  glitter  of  the  stage  are  real  to  them.  The  playwrights  bring 
together  for  them  the  most  highly  exciting  scenes,  and  the  next  day 
in  school  is  exceedingly  tame  and  dull.  The  ordinary  duties  of 
school  routine  become  distasteful,  especially  when  they  were  never 
highly  enjoyable,  and  they  begin  to  be  neglected.  So  the  downward 
road  is  begun,  and  each  succeeding  trip  to  the  playhouse  increases 
the  momentum. 

I  have  made  three  general  classes,  but,  in  all  such  cases,  one 
child  may  combine  some  of  the  conditions  of  all  three  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree. 

Length  or  School  Year. 

Schools  are  to  be  kept  "at  least  thirty-two  weeks  in  each 
year,"  except  that  iu  towns  whose  assessed  valuation  is  less 
than  $200,000  the  required  period  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  be  reduced  to  twenty-eight  weeks. 

The  schools  of  the  State  during  the  last  school  year  were  in 
session  on  an  average  thirtj-seven  weeks,  five  more  than  the 
highest  requirement. 

The  following  table  from  the  annual  statement  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United  States  shows  the  position 
which  Massachusetts  holds  among  the  States  in  respect  to  the 
length  of  its  school  year  :  — 
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State  or  Territory. 


United  States, 

Xorth  Atlantic  division, 
South  Atlantic  division. 
South  Central  division. 
North  Central  division, 
Western  division, . 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,     . 
Connecticut, 
New  Yorli,  . 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,    . 


South  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware,    . 
Maryland,    . 
District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia, 
West  Virginia,    . 
North  Carolina,  . 
South  Carolina,  . 
Georgia, 
Florida, 


South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky,    . 
Tennessee,  . 
Alabama,     .       .       . 


Average 

number  of 

days  the 

schools 

were  kept. 


147.2 

ITS. 5 

lis 

105.6 
1.16.9 
146.3 


143 

140.05 

155 

186 

190 

1S8.83 

177 

1S2 

166.4 


170.1 

190 

174 

1-22 

123 

86.9 

93 
118 


96 
102.5 


State  or  Territory. 


South  Central  Division—  Con 
Mississippi, 
l^ouisiana, . 
Texas, 
Arkansas,  . 
Oklahoma, 
Indian  Territory. 


North  Central  Division  :  — 
Ohio,   . 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Michigan,  . 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
Iowa,  . 
Missouri,    . 
North  Dakota,  . 
South  Dakota,  . 
Nebraska,  . 
Kansas, 


Western  Division 
Montana,    . 
Wyoming,  . 
Colorado,    . 
New  Mexico, 
Arizona, 
Utah,  . 
Nevada, 
Idaho, 
Washington, 
Oregon, 
California, 


Average 
number  of 

days  the 

schools 

were  kept. 


123 
130 
116 
92 

89 
158.6 


165 

146 

160 

165 

166 

158.6 

160 

144 

l.-iO 

129 

1.38 

125.75 


107 
110 

l.')3.12 
88 
128 
151 
1.55.6 
124.2 
116.2 
158 
176 


But  2  towns  kept  their  schools  open  less  than  thirty-two 
weeks  and  these  towns  fell  short  b}^  only  two  or  three  days. 
This  is  the  best  record  yet  made.  Of  19  towns  entitled  by 
their  low  valuation  to  ask  that  they  might  reduce  their  school 
term  to  twenty-eight  weeks,  only  2  asked  for  the  concession, 
and  that  on  the  ground  that  the  heavy  snow  of  the  last  winter 
had  made  the  roads  impassable  and  necessitated  closing  some 
of  the  schools  for  a  time. 

The  average  length  of  the  high  school  year  was  thirty-seven 
weeks  and  four  days.  There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  length  each 
year.  The  demand  of  the  law  for  a  high  school  year  of  forty 
weeks  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  people  to  be  excessive, 
and  they  quietly  ignore  it.  They  are  encouraged  to  do  this 
by  a  provision  in  the  school  fund  law  that  the  money  from  this 
fund  may  be  withheld  from  a  town  required  to  keep  a  high 
school  if  such  school  is  kept  less  than  thirty-six  weeks.  By 
this  double  standard  the  people  are  led  to  think  that,  while  the 
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State  demands  a  year  of  forty  weeks,  it  will  be  satisfied  with 
one  of  thirtj^-six  weeks. 

Of  the  264  high  schools  in  the  State,  only  50  are  kept  forty 
weeks.  Of  the  168  towns  and  cities  required  to  maintain  high 
schools,  in  only  31  are  they  kept  forty  weeks. 

These  figures  seem  clearly  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  so 
framing  the  requirement  as  to  leave  no  room  for  misappre- 
hension, and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  what  seems  to  be  the 
general  wish  of  the  communities. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  minimum  year  for  high 
schools  in  towns  having  five  hundred  or  more  families  be  fixed 
at  thirty-eight  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

Teachers  and  their  Qualifications. 

The  determining  element  in  the  efficiencj^  of  a  school  system 
is  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force.  Five  factors  go  to  make 
an  efiicient  teacher,  —  natural  ability,  scholarship,  training, 
experience  and  growth.  None  of  these  can  be  determined  by 
statistics. 

There  are  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  State  14,741  teachers.  To  say  that  all  of  these  persons 
possess  those  natural  gifts  and  graces  which  should  characterize 
a  teacher  would  be  untrue.  To  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  are  probably  as  well  fitted  by  nature  for  their  work  as  the 
persons  engaged  in  other  callings  are  fitted  for  theirs  is  well 
within  the  truth.  It  is  also  true  that  teachers  were  never 
sifted  so  carefully  as  now  for  the  purpose  of  winnowing  out 
the  chaff. 

As  for  scholarship,  there  are  few  teachers  who  have  not  had 
at  least  a  high  school  education.  More  than  half  the  teachers 
have  added  to  a  high  school  course  attendance  at  a  normal 
school.  Probably  1,500  have  attended  college.  Just  how 
much  this  means  no  one  knows.  There  are  no  standards  of 
scholarship  fixed  by  State  examinations,  as  in  most  of  the 
States  and  in  most  countries.  All  that  is  publicly  known 
about  these  teachers  is  that  they  have  had  certain  opportuni- 
ties for  acquiring  knowledge.  So  far  as  scholarship  is  con- 
cerned, teachers  are  employed  in  this  State  almost  wholly  on 
faith.     Certificates  of  graduation  are  accepted  as  prima  facie 
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evidence  of  satisfactor}^  attainments.  How  widely  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  certificates  may  difler  from  their  face  value  is 
best  known  by  those  who  issue  them.  Other  people  often 
discover  the  difference  when  it  is  too  late. 

In  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1885  it 
was  stated  that  of  the  teachers  in  Barnstable  and  Dukes  coun- 
ties 29  percent,  had  received  only  a  common  school  education, 
44  per  cent,  only  a  high  school  education,  12  per  cent,  were 
normal  school  graduates,  and  14  per  cent,  had  attended  college. 

Now  the  numbers  for  the  same  counties  are  as  follows  :  2.8  per 
cent,  have  had  only  a  common  school  education,  24  per  cent, 
only  a  high  school  education,  53  per  cent,  are  normal  school 
graduates,  and  25  per  cent,  have  attended  college. 

The  number  of  trained  teachers  grows  larger  year  by  year, 
but  the  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  grows  slowly. 
The  ratio  of  normal  graduates  to  the  required  number  of  teach- 
ers has  grown  in  ten  years  from  35.5  percent,  to  46.8  percent., 
a  little  more  than  1  per  cent,  a  year.  During  the  last  three 
years  it  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  a  year.  Should 
this  rate  of  increase  be  maintained,  it  might  be  expected  that 
after  twenty-five  years  more  all  the  teachers  would  have  had 
full  normal  train ino-. 

It  ought  to  be  said  in  this  connection  that  a  considerable 
number  of  teachers  not  reported  as  graduates  of  normal  schools 
have  had  some  professional  preparation  in  local  training  schools. 
It  was  estimated  last  year  that  the  number  of  such  teachers  in 
the  State  might  reach  a  thousand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  showing  for  the  State  is  deceptive. 
These  teachers  who  have  had  special  training  for  the  work  are 
not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  State.  Boston  is  using 
25  per  cent,  of  them,  and  52  per  cent,  of  all  the  normal  grad- 
uates teaching  in  the  State  are  at  work  within  ten  miles  of  the 
State  House. 

In  Berkshire  County  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are 
normal  graduates,  and  in  Essex  County  only  32  per  cent. 

For  measuring  the  length  of  experience  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  there  are.no  statistics. 

That  there  has  been  some  gain  in  recent  years  is  evident  from 
the  following  figures  from.  Barnstable  and  Dukes  counties.     In 
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the  spring  of  1885,  of  the  teachers  then  at  work,  11  per  cent,  had 
taught  less  than  one  term,  19  per  cent,  less  than  one  year,  and 
42  per  cent,  less  than  three  years. 

■  Of  the  teachers  at  work  in  the  same  counties  in  the  fall  of 
1904,  11  per  cent,  had  taught  less  than  one  term,  14  per  cent. 
less  than  one  year,  and  35  per  cent,  less  than  three  years. 

Money  buys  experience  as  it  buys  professional  training  and 
natural  ability,  so  that  the  experienced  teachers  are  chiefly  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns,  where  salaries  are  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  cities  are  teachers  who  have  had  too  much 
experience.  They  have  outlived  their  usefulness  but  cannot 
afford  to  retire.  This  is  acknowledged  by  superintendents  and 
school  boards  throughout  the  country  to  be  the  most  perplex- 
ing problem  in  school  administration.  To  dismiss  teachers  who 
have  been  long  in  service  summarily  and  without  provision  for 
their  future  support  seems  to  be  inhuman,  and  all  school  boards 
shrink  from  doing  it.  Yet  the  school  officials  know  that  the 
children  are  suftering  from  the  continued  employment  of  teach- 
ers who  have  lost  their  efficiency.  Sympathy  for  the  teacher 
outweighs  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts  to  smooth 
the  way  for  older  teachers  to  retire.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers  themselves  in  mutual  benefit  associations,  funds 
have  been  acquired  from  which  annuities  may  be  paid  to  retired 
and  disabled  teachers.  These  associations  include  but  a  small 
part  of  the  teachers ;  and  their  funds,  after  all  their  efforts,  are 
not  large  enough  to  afford  the  relief  that  is  needed.  For  the 
teachers  of  Boston  a  retirement  fund  has  been  provided  for  by 
law.     But  this,  too,  can  pay  but  small  annuities. 

Some  practical  and  general  provision  for  the  retirement  of 
teachers  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  school  legislation. 

Teaching  efficiency  is  not  measured  by  experience  alone. 
In  school  administration  pressure  is  always  brought  to  bear 
upon  officials  to  promote  teachers  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  been  long  in  service.  To  natural  ability,  scholarship, 
training  and  experience  must  be  added  growth,  if  the  teacher 
is  to  be  efficient.  At  this  point  school  conditions  are  now 
weakest.  Neither  public  sentiment  nor  administrative  bodies 
demand  that  the  teachers  shall  give   evidence   of  growth  in 
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scholarship  and  teaching  power  as  they  grow  in  years  of  ser- 
vice. No  means  are  established  for  determining  the  fact  or 
measure  of  such  growth,  and  no  general  provision  is  made  for 
stimulating  or  directing  it.  Of  this  I  shall  speak  fiu'ther  in 
another  connection. 

While  there  are  no  statistics  to  prove  the  facts,  there  is  a 
general  agreement  among  those  who  have  the  employment  of 
teachers  that  qualified  teachers  are  scarce.  In  this  the  man- 
agers of  teachers'  agencies,  superintendents  and  normal  school 
principals  agree. 

When  the  so-called  revival  of  education  in  Massachusetts 
began  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
movement  were  expressed  in  the  motto  :  ' '  As  is  the  teacher, 
so  is  the  school."  All  the  plans  of  the  reformers  had  for  their 
primary  end  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
The  normal  schools,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
State  and  county  associations  of  teachers,  town  instead  of  the 
district  control,  —  all  had  this  for  their  object.  In  View  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  these  agencies  have  been  at  work  more  than 
two  generations,  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  why  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  teachers. 

Some  Keasons  for  the   Scarcity  of  Qualified  Teachers. 

When  James  G.  Carter  and  Charles  Brooks  and  Horace 
Mann  set  about  to  improve  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts,  a 
public  school  was  a  simple  aflair,  school-keeping  was  a  simple 
process,  and  the  means  they  instituted  —  normal  schools, 
teachers'  conventions  and  institutes  —  were  adapted  to  accom- 
plish the  end  they  had  in  view.  Had  things  remained  as  they 
were,  the  work  of  improvement  would  doubtless  have  gone 
steadily  on  until  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  would  ha^e 
been  equal  to  the  demand. 

But  these  same  men  set  in  motion  other  currents,  which 
combined  with  great  social  changes  that  Ijegan  about  the  same 
time  to  make  a  public  school  a  more  complex  affair,  teaching 
a  more  serious  business,  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  a 
more  difficult  process.  A  study  of  these  changes  and  their 
effects  throws  light  upon  the  present  situation.  First  among 
these  clianges  is  the  widening  of  the  old  fields  of  knowledge  and 
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the  opening  of  new  ones  since  the  normal  schools  were  estab- 
lished. The  preparation  of  teachers,  as  the  reformers  saw  it, 
meant  not  only  an  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  but 
also  in  scholarship.  The  teacher  must  know  the  subjects  he 
is  to  teach. 

Consider  the  development  of  the  old  subject,  geography, 
looked  at  merely  as  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface,  —  facts 
which  a  text-book  could  contain  and  which  a  teacher  must 
know.  The  expansion  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe,  the  opening  of 
Africa,  the  colonizing  of  Australasia,  the  development  of  the 
South  American  States,  the  awakening  of  Asia  have  all  come 
about  while  the  normal  schools  have  been  trying  to  improve 
the  teachers.  Geography  as  a  science  has  been  born  during 
this  period.  The  teaching  of  geography  began  to  be  revolu- 
tionized when  Arnold  Henry  Guyot  came  to  this  country  in 
1849. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  immense  distance  that  separates  the 
scanty  sailor  geograph}^  of  half  a  century  ago  from  the  com- 
plicated net-work  of  relations  of  physical  and  social  and 
political  facts,  gathered  in  fifty  years  of  untiring  research, 
which  now,  under  the  name  of  geography,  forms  a  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  all  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 

A  qualified  teacher  of  geography  in  a  grammar  school  must 
have  intellectual  power  of  a  high  order,  —  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  details  and  ability  to  master  extended  trains  of  induc- 
tive reasoning.  There  is  no  subject  in  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum which  makes  severer  demands  on  the  teacher  considered 
simply  as  a  scholar. 

Reading  was  confined  to  a  single  series  of  reading  books 
containing  miscellaneous  selections. 

Since  that  time  American  literature  has  been  created,  the 
great  British  novelists  have  done  most  of  their  work  and  the 
works  of  modern  poets  have  become  common  property.  All 
this  must  enter  into  the  equipment  of  a  qualified  teacher  of 
the  common  school. 

United  States  history  was  beginning  to  be  taught,  but  it 
w^as  not  required  until  the  normal  schools  had  been  established 
nearly  twenty  years.     Since  that  time  not  only  has  a  most  im- 
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portant  part  of  the  history  been  made,  but  all  the  great  histories 
by  Americans  have  been  written.  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Park- 
man,  Hildreth  and  Fiske  have  done  their  work  while  the 
normal  schools  have  been  doing  theirs. 

The  development  of  natural  science  during  the  last  lifty 
years,  in  the  effort  to  comprehend  which  the  mind  is  bewil- 
dered, could  not  help  affecting  the  schools,  even  if  no  approach 
had  been  made  by  the  schools  themselves. 

But  the  Pestalozzian  cult,  which  the  reformers  introduced, 
having  for  its  basic  principle  the  study  of  things  through  the 
senses,  opened  the  floodgates  for  the  new  knowledge.  First 
as  object  lessons,  then  as  elementary  science,  and  last  as  nature 
study,  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  has  come  into  the  most 
elementary  school,  and  a  qualified  teacher  must  know  some- 
thing of  them  all. 

Music  in  schools  meant  singing  by  rote  by  those  who  could 
sing.  If  the  teacher  could  sing  and  liked  it  there  was  a  good 
dear  of  singing;  otherwise  there  was  none,  or  only  so  much 
as  the  pupils  wanted  to  do  by  themselves,  some  boy  or  girl 
pitching  the  tune. 

When  music  became  a  required  study,  and  came  to  mean  for 
the  teacher  not  only  instruction  in  musical  notation  but  also 
training  of  voice  and  ear  and  chorus  directing,  a  whole  range 
of  possible  teachers  was  eliminated. 

The  same  result  has  followed  the  introduction  of  drawing. 
AYhile  the  dictum  may  1)e  true  that  everybody  can  learn  to 
draw,  large  numbers  of  persons  cannot  become  qualified  teach- 
ers of  drawing. 

But  for  the  thoroughly  modern  up-to-date  primary  and 
grammar  school,  even  the  outfit  I  have  described  is  much  too 
scanty. 

In  place  of  plain  primary  reading  is  literature,  and  for  this 
the  teacher  must  have  at  command  the  wealth  of  classic 
mythology,  the  tales  of  Grimm  and  Andersen  and  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  She  must  know  the  Norse  legends,  be  at 
home  in  Jotunheim  and  Valhalla,  and  weep  when  all  things 
weep  at  the  death  of  Baldur  the  Beautiful,  She  must  include 
the  Nibelung  stories  and  must  come  down  to  the  Scottish 
chiefs  and  the  tales  of  the  border. 
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In  the  work  in  drawing  she  must  not  only  be  able  to  draw 
and  to  teach  drawing  but  she  must  also  know  the  history  of  art, 
not  only  of  ornament  but  of  painting,  the  schools  early  and 
late,  the  great  masters  and  their  great  Avorks  and  what  made 
them  great. 

In  history  she  must  know  not  only  the  history  of  the  United 
States  but  all  history,  for  it  is  all  in  the  newest  grammar  school 
curriculum,  — the  history  of  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  since,  —  not  only  the 
great  features,  such  as  the  crusades  and  feudalism,  but  also 
those  more  subtle  topics  which  historians  have  wrestled  with 
so  strenuously,  the  mediaeval  towns,  the  guilds,  the  rise  of 
the  universities. 

For  geography  the  teacher  must  know  geology.  She  can  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the  place  and  height  of  a 
mountain  ;  she  must  know  the  young  mountains  from  the  old 
ones  and  be  able  to  describe  the  signs  of  advancing  age.  She 
must  know  to  what  sort  of  a  convulsion  the  mill  town  owes  its 
falls,  and  to  what  drowning  catastrophe  the  seaport  owes  its 
harbor ;  she  must  be  able  to  point  out  the  glacial  phenomena 
of  her  neighborhood,  and  teach  the  children  how  to  know 
whether  the  hill  they  coast  on  is  an  esker  or  only  a  drumlin. 
All  this  is  required  that  a  teacher  may  be  qualified. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Among  the  principles  which  Horace 
Mann  enumerated  and  which  the  normal  schools  have  con- 
stantly urged  is  the  doctrine  that  the  teacher  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  and  superior  to  the  text-book.  When  Dr.  Arnold 
was  asked  why  he  always  read  at  night  the  Livj^  lesson  of  the 
next  day,  when  he  had  taught  Livy  all  his  life,  he  said  he 
wanted  his  boys  to  drink  out  of  a  running  brook  rather  than 
out  of  a  stagnant  pool. 

Looking  at  the  modern  curriculum  in  the  light  of  these  two 
principles,  we  see  how  comprehensive  and  how  profound  is  the 
scholarship  required  of  a  qualified  teacher  in  an  elementary 
school.  It  is  not  surprising  that  qualified  teachers  are  scarce. 
I  have  seen  many  teachers  east  and  west  trying  to  do  this 
modern  work.  They  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  "  like  little 
wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders,"  "far  beyond  their  depth." 

On  the  side  of  personal  power,  modern  social  changes,  pro- 
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found  in  all  their  influences,  have  combined  to  make  teaching 
difl3cult.  The  centralizing  social  tendency  began  about  the 
time  of  the  starting  of  the  normal  schools.  The  steady,  irre- 
sistible set  of  population  from  the  farms  to  the  villages,  the 
wholesale  substitution  of  urban  for  rural  conditions,  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  schools,  and  this  change  has  been 
much  more  profound  than  appears  to  a  casual  observer. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  massing  of  children  in  graded 
schools  makes  larger  demands  upon  the  personal  power  of  the 
teacher  to  organize  and  control  and  direct. 

In  the  ungraded  school  the  teacher  was  required  to  hold  the 
attention  of  a  small  portion  of  the  school  for  a  small  fraction  of 
the  time.  In  the  modern  school  she  must  hold  the  attention 
of  all  the  scholars  all  the  time.  This  demands  ample  resources, 
quick  perception,  fertility  of  invention,  celerity  and  versatility 
of  mental  action . 

Girls  who  could  easily  get  on  with  a  little  rural  school  of  a 
score  of  children  of  different  ages  are  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  children  of  the  same  age. 

But  this  is  not  all  nor  the  most  serious  phase.  Most  of  the 
schools  for  which  the  normal  schools  in  the  early  days  were 
expected  to  qualify  teachers  were  kept  but  a  few  months  at  a 
time,  summer  or  winter.  Most  children  spent  the  larger  part 
of  their  time  at  work  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop. 

Parental  influence  was  strong  and  on  the  whole  healthfully 
stimulating.  Habits  of  thinking,  of  feeling  and  of  doing  were 
formed  which  reacted  on  the  school  work  when  school  time 
came.  Schooling  was  a  privilege  to  be  prized,  an  opportunity 
to  be  improved. 

Gradually,  in  the  name  of  educational  reform,  the  school 
time  has  been  increased  until  now  the  school  is  practically 
exclusive  in  its  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  child,  and  those 
formative  influences  which  once  belonged  chiefly  to  the  home 
and  only  incidentally  to  the  school  have  come  to  be  chiefly  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  and  only  incidentally  of  the  parent. 
Attendance  even  for  the  brief  time  the  schools  were  kept  was 
irregular  and  intermittent.  Dull  children,  children  with  va- 
grant instincts,  children  with  insane  impulses  could  and  did 
stay  out  of  school  when  the  fit  was  on.     When  they  came, 
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school  furnished  novel  sensations  which    diverted    them   and 
made  them  more  easily  amenable  to  school  discipline. 

But  not  only  have  the  schools  been  kept  open  more  of  the 
time  but  compulsory  attendance  laws  have  brought  into  schools 
and  held  them  there  all  the  time  children  who,  like  George 
Eliot's  Mr.  Pullet,  have  great  natural  capacity  for  ignorance  and 
great  capability  of  making  trouble. 

By  steadily  raising  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  the 
schools  have  come  to  contain  many  children  who,  having  no 
natural  appetite  for  study,  would  under  the  old  regime  have 
left  school  early.  Compulsory  attendance  laws  do  not  create 
brain  capacity  nor  modifj^  hereditary  tendencies  ;  they  only 
throw  responsibility  for  doing  both  upon  the  schools  and  create 
expectancy  in  the  public. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  deterioration  of  blood  which 
everywhere  characterizes  urban  conditions,  the  degradation  of 
families  and  neighborhoods,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  mental 
and  nerve  fibre  in  man}^  children,  A  modern  graded  class  is, 
therefore,  a  ver}^  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  children, 
which  may  and  often  does  include  a  considerable  number  of 
weak,  wayward  and  vicious  ones  and  a  good  many  bright  ones, 
who  have  brought  from  home  no  experience  in  work,  no  habit 
of  doing  things,  no  sense  of  responsibility,  no  order,  and  who 
are  the  victims  of  a  chronic  ennui. 

While  these  changes  have  been  going  on,  essentially  modi- 
fj'ing  the  personnel  of  the  school  as  to  qualities,  motives  and 
ideals,  by  another  change  in  public  opinion  the  teachers  have 
been  forced  to  change  thek  mode  of  dealing  with  children. 
Physical  force  has  been  rejected  as  a  means  of  control.  Fear 
of  punishment  has  come  to  be  considered  an  unworthy  motive 
for  teachers  to  use.  In  the  old  schools  laz}^  boys  could  be 
whipped  into  learning,  refractory  boys  could  be  broken  or 
cowed  into  submission,  bad  boys  could  be  put  out  of  school. 
Now  school  life  and  school  work  must  be  made  so  attractive, 
so  stimulating,  so  elevating  that  all  children  of  school  age  shall 
learn  to  attend  because  they  like  to,  and  learn  to  study  and 
behave  well  from  an  inward  impulse  to  do  right. 

To  do  all  this  new  work  in  this  new  way  calls  for  teachers 
of  a  very  high  order  of  mental  and  moral  attainments,  and  of 
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physical  attainments  as  well,  for  the  nervous  strain  is  excessive. 
There  must  be  a  latent  power  whose  existence  is  felt  without 
being  demonstrated,  —  that  combination  of  firmness  with  gen- 
tleness that  controls  by  developing  self-control.  Such  personal 
power  is  not  by  any  means  unusual.  It  may  or  may  not  co- 
exist with  scholarship,  but  it  bears  no  necessary  ratio  to  it, 
indeed,  is  not  commensurable  with  it. 

Superinduced  upon  all  this  has  been  the  extension  of  school 
supervision.  A  school  superintendent  is  a  person  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  create  school  ideals,  to  set  up  school  standards 
and  to  hold  teachers  up  to  them.  Not  having  the  work  to 
do  himself,  he  has  leisure  to  observe  how  well  or  poorly  the 
teachers  do  it.  In  the  mind  of  a  specialist  of  any  kind  ideals 
find  favorable  soil,  strike  their  roots  deep  and  grow  luxuriantly. 
So  the  good  superintendent  is  like  the  director  in  a  gymnasium 
who  is  constantly  raising  the  vaulting  bar  a  little  higher  and 
adding  a  little  to  the  weight  of  the  bells  and  the  clubs.  Teach- 
ers are,  therefore,  being  subjected  to  an  inspection  Avhich  is 
constantly  growing  more  minute,  and  they  are  being  measured 
by  standards  which  are  constantly  growing  higher  and  more 
exacting. 

During  all  the  early  life  of  the  normal  schools,  they  had  as 
auxiliaries  the  small  rural  ungraded  schools.  These  were  prac- 
tice schools  where  normal  graduates  and  others  worked  off  their 
newness,  tried  their  powers,  learned  their  weaknesses,  and 
gathered  strength,  or  failed  and  disappeared.  Until  recently 
most  qualified  teachers  became  qualified  by  service  in  these 
schools.  In  these  last  days  such  schools  have  steadily  de- 
creased in  numljers,  partly  by  natural  causes,  the  population 
which  fed  them  having  disappeared,  and  partly  b}^  the  artificial 
process  of  consolidation.  They  are  probably  gone  not  to  re- 
turn, but  we  cannot  overlook  the  change  in  discussing  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers. 

Looking  back  now  along  the  way  we  have  come,  we  see  that 
since  the  normal  schools  began  to  try  to  improve  the  teachers 
the  demands  upon  the  teachers  have  been  steadily  increasing,  — 
demands  for  scholarship  due  to  the  svide  extension  of  human 
knowledo;e  and  to  the  enlaro^ement  of  the  common  school  cur- 
riculum,  and  demands  for  power  due  to  the  centralization  of 
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population,  the  lessening  of  parental  influence,  the  enforcement 
of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  the  abolition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment and  the  extension  of  professional  supervision. 

When  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  qualified  teacher  in  a 
modern  graded  school,  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  are  few  ; 
we  wonder  that  there  are  any.  There  are  whole  armies  of  men 
and  women  who  would  have  passed  muster  for  teaching  in  the 
days  of  Horace  Mann  who  could  not  possibly  to-day  get  by  the 
recruiting  officer. 

But  this  does  not  complete  the  survey  of  the  situation.  By 
steadily  increasing  the  demands  upon  teachers,  the  public  has 
steadily,  though  indirectly,  limited  the  supply  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection.  But  certain  other  causes  have  been  at  work, 
tending  to  limit  the  suppl}^  more  directly.  Colleges  for  women, 
modern  institutions,  have  drawn  awa}^  from  the  normal  schools 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  by  birth,  by  breeding  and  by  schol- 
arly tastes  were  fitted  to  become  qualified  teachers.  Many  of 
these  have  become  teachers  in  high  schools,  some  of  whom  have 
grown  to  be  qualified  teachers.  But  the  college  women  are 
practically  lost  to  the  great  public  school  demand,  and  the  loss 
is  more  serious  than  we  have  been  willing  to  admit. 

Besides  the  women  who  have  been  tempted  away  from  teach- 
ing by  colleges,  the  widening  of  the  field  of  employment  for 
women  has  withdrawn  still  larger  numbers.  While  these  are 
not  necessaril}^  among  the  more  scholarly,  the}"  include  large 
numbers  of  3'oung  women  of  business  ability,  having  intelli- 
gence, executive  capacity,  initiative,  perseverance,  loyalty  and 
ambition.  These  are  qualities  which  the  modern  school  needs, 
and  to  have  them  diverted  into  business  channels  is  a  positive 
and  irreparable  loss  to  the  public  school  interests. 

I  have  thus  brought  under  review  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  make  qualified  teachers  scarce.  Each  of 
them  by  itself  seems  to  be  of  trifling  significance,  but  their 
influence  has  been  cumulative,  and  together  they  have  made  of 
teaching  a  new  business,  and  have  made  the  preparation  for  it 
more  difiicult  and  the  probability  of  success  more  remote. 
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Proposed  Means  for  Increasing  the  Number  or  Qualified 

Teachers. 

Higher  Wages. — The  wages  of  women  teachers  are  ridicu- 
lously low,  so  low  as  to  repel  from  the  service  many  able  and 
enterprising  young  women.  In  Massachusetts  the  average 
monthly  wages  of  women  teachers  is  $55.37.  The  average 
number  of  months  of  teaching  in  a  year  is  91/4,  making  the 
average  annual  earnings  $511.90.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
this  includes  all  the  women  principals  of  grammar  schools,  and 
all  college  graduates  teaching  in  high  schools.  Here  again  the 
State  average  is  deceptive.  The  average  for  Barnstable  County 
is  $353.82;  for  Franklin  County,  $335.38;  and  for  Dukes 
County,  $329. 

Some  town  averages  taken  at  random  are  much  lower,  — 
$165.04,  $198.40,  $260.43,  $206,  $212.89,  $241.50,  $264.40 
and  $267.60.  These  represent  the  total  annual  earnings  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  scarcity 
of  qualified  teachers  in  these  towns  and  counties.  The  wonder 
is  that  teachers  enough  to  fill  the  places  can  be  tempted  away 
from  the  poorest  shop  work  and  from  domestic  service,  where 
the  annual  earnings  are  much  more.  Yet,  Sandisfield,  which 
pays  its  teachers  but  $165.04  a  year,  taxes  itself  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  heavily  for  school  support  as  does  Brookline, 
whose  teachers  receive  annually  $688.83. 

Higher  wages  would  tend  to  secure  all  the  elements  of 
efficiency.  Abler  persons  might  be  drawn  from  other  employ- 
ments ;  teachers  could  afford  to  spend  longer  time  in  prep- 
aration and  so  gain  in  scholarship  and  training;  they  could 
be  held  longer  in  service  and  so  gain  experience  ;  and  they 
could  aff'ord  to  avail  themselves  of  forms  of  self-culture  now 
beyond  their  means,  and  thus  grow  in  efficiency.  Fortunately, 
the  country  at  large  is  awakening,  though  slowly,  to  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  make  the  schools,  and  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  success  of  the  public  school  system  is  a  matter  of  wages. 

More  College  Graduates.  —  To  satisfy  the  demands  for 
wider  scholarship,  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  college  graduates  in  the  elementary  schools.  These  efforts 
have   not  been   o-enerallv  successful  and  when  successful  the 
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results  have  not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  Nothing  but  neces- 
sity will  induce  the  average  college  girl  who  intends  to  earn 
her  living  by  teaching  to  work  anywhere  but  in  a  high  school. 
All  her  study  for  eight  years,  the  years  of  her  maturer  inter- 
ests, have  been  given  to  high  school  subjects.  She  has  forgot- 
ten what  little  knowledge  she  brought  from  the  grammar  school 
and  has  lost  her  taste  for  elementary  learning.  In  the  high 
school  she  will  not  only  be  in  touch  with  familiar  college 
subjects  but  she  will  be  associated  with  college-bred  teachers ; 
she  will  be  paid  better  and  the  hours  of  the  high-school  ses- 
sion will  allow  her  opportunity  for  self-culture. 

These  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  more 
college  graduates  into  the  grades  are  not  likely  to  be  easily 
overcome.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  smoothing  the  way. 
Some  special  study  of  teaching  as  a  business,  study  carried  on 
in  close  touch  with  classes  of  elementary  pupils,  would  tend 
to  discover  to  the  clear-headed  and  keen-sighted  college  girl 
possibilities  of  development  for  herself  in  elementary  school 
work  which  she  had  not  thought  of,  and  would  give  her  some 
zest  for  it.  Such  study  should  be  at  a  normal  school,  and 
arrangement  should  be  made  by  the  normal  school  to  make  the 
work  attractive  and  profitable.  If  one  school  were  designated 
in  which  work  for  college  graduates  should  form  a  distinctive 
and  prominent  feature,  that  such  students  would  find  sympa- 
thetic companions  in  work,  it  might  be  better  than  to  open  all 
the  schools.  During  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  in  the 
normal  schools  a  considerable  number  of  college  graduates  as 
special  students.  How  many  of  these  are  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools  is  not  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  approach  to  these  persons  might  be 
made  by  the  elementary  schools  themselves.  More  elasticity 
in  school  courses  and  programs,  and  more  departmental  work 
in  the  upper  grades  would  offer  to  the  college  graduates  oppor- 
tunities to  use  their  wider  culture  in  developing  and  stimulat- 
ing scholarly  tastes  in  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  school  age. 
This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Lengthening  the  Normal  School  Course.  —  To  meet  the 
demands  for  more  highly  qualified  teachers,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  minimum  course  in  the  normal  schools  three  years 
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instead  of  two.  This  plan  has  received  the  indorsement  of  a 
large  number  of  the  school  superintendents  of  the  State. 
Already  in  the  normal  schools  a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents are  spending  three  years. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  use  the  longer  term  for  extending 
the  period  of  practice. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  making  a  three  years'  course 
compulsory.  The  fact  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
outside  of  the  Boston  district,  less  than  40  per  cent,  have  had 
even  two  years  of  normal  training  militates  against  any  change 
which  would  still  further  reduce  the  number.  The  low  wages 
paid  to  elementary  teachers  throughout  the  State  offer  no  in- 
ducements to  more  extended  preparation.  The  most  pressing 
need  of  the  State  now  is  better  teachers  in  the  smaller  and 
poorer  communities. 

But  this  is  not  saying  that  a  longer  normal  school  course 
is  not  desirable  and  to  be  still  further  encoiu'aged.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  the  extension  of  the  course  should 
be  used  for  practice  or  for  securing  a  broader  scholarship. 
Superintendents  are  interested  in  having  teachers  familiar  with 
schoolroom  ways,  already  broken  to  harness,  with  the  tricks  of 
school-keeping  all  learned,  and  with  the  self-contidence  which 
comes  from  having  tried  and  succeeded. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  it  is  the  legitimate 
function  of  the  normal  school  to  turn  out  experienced  teachers  ; 
whether  the  use  of  a  practice  school  is  not  rather  as  a  testing 
place  to  discover  aptitude  and  reveal  structural  defects. 

A  course  of  three  years  might  be  made  of  twofold  use  if  half 
of  the  third  year  were  spent  in  regular  schoolrooms  under  critic 
teachers  and  the  other  half  in  intensive  study  in  the  normal 
school  of  one  subject,  or  at  most  two,  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  elementary  schools.  This  would  add  to  the 
scholarly  attainments  much  needed  knowledge,  and  would 
provide  better  qualilied  teachers  for  special  departmental  work 
in  the  orrammar  o-rades. 

Such  a  plan  for  a  third  year  would  doubtless  prove  attractive 
to  a  considerable  number  of  students  who  do  not  care  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  ordinar}^  normal  school  routine. 

Improvement  of  Teachers  in   Service.  —  Whatever  may  be 
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done  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  by  offering 
liigher  wages,  by  hiring  college  graduates,  by  extending  and 
improving  the  normal  school  training,  the  fact  remains  that 
any  substantial  progress  may  be  hoped  for  only  by  a  general 
uplift  of  the  teachers  already  in  service. 

For  this  the  superintendents  are  primarily  responsible. 
This  is  what  they  are  for.  The  State  provides  two  instru- 
mentalities for  training  teachers,  the  normal  schools  and  the 
superintendency,  and  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other  and  as 
responsible. 

A  superintendent  cannot  increase  the  natural  ability  of  his 
teachers,  but  he  can  help  them  to  make  the  most  of  what  ability 
they  have.  He  may  discover  latent  power,  and  he  may  prevent 
power  from  going  to  waste  by  keeping  it  within  useful  channels. 
He  cannot  directly  improve  their  scholarship,  but  he  can  help 
the  teachers  to  see  their  limitations,  and  he  may  suggest  needed 
lines  of  study  and  direct  the  teachers  in  pursuing  them. 

If  the  teachers  have  had  the  training  of  the  normal  schools, 
he  may  show  them  how  to  adapt  their  general  principles  to 
specific  cases.  He  may  teach  applied  psychology  to  supple- 
ment the  theoretical  psychology  of  the  book  and  the  schools. 

If  he  has  to  deal  with  inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers, 
teachers  only  in  name,  his  field  is  broad  and  interesting.  He 
must  be  to  them  what  the  normal  and  training  schools  are  to 
their  students.  He  must  instruct  in  principles  and  train  in 
practice.  His  influence  must  be  to  enlighten,  to  stimulate,  to 
encourage  and  to  restrain.  This  work  should  be  definitely 
planned  and  systematically  carried  forward.  The  means  will 
be  private  advice  and  suggestions,  public  meetings,  directions 
as  to  books  to  be  read,  and  quiet  insistence  upon  study. 
Groups  of  teachers  might  be  helped  by  forming  book-clubs  for 
mutual  reading  and  discussion  under  the  guidance  of  the  super- 
intendent. Every  corps  of  teachers  should  feel  the  forceful 
influence  of  a  thoughtful,  judicious,  growing  superintendent, 
a  man  who  is  alive  and  sane. 

The  number  of  qualified  teachers  would  be  larger  if  those  in 
service  should  unite  in  associations  for  mutual  help  in  self- 
culture.  Mutual  aid  is  one  of  the  universal  factors  in  social 
progress.     No  profession  can  be  lifted  up  by  forces  wholly 
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outside  of  itself.  Normal  schools  and  superintendents  may  do 
their  best,  but  improvement  will  be  narrow  and  short-lived 
unless  the  teachers  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  on.  Some 
suggestions  for  the  organization  of  the  teaching  forces  of  the 
State  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  in  every  city  and  town  of 
considerable  size,  where  the  teaching  force  is  permanent,  for 
ascertainino-  whether  individual  teachers  are  growino^  in  scholar- 
ship  and  professional  intelligence  or  whether  they  are  sim})ly 
rooted  in  their  places.  Periodical  inquiries,  not  necessarily  in 
the  form  of  examinations,  should  be  made  to  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  they  are  doing  in  the  way  of  special 
study  for  self-culture,  or  how  they  are  making  themselves 
useful  in  a  social  way.  In  cities  where  teaching  positions 
exist  carrying  special  salaries  for  which  there  is  striving,  growth 
through  special  study  should  be  a  prerequisite  for  promotion. 

In  cities  and  towns  where  the  principle,  "The  schools  are 
for  our  own  girls,"  determines  the  selection  of  teachers,  so 
that  non-resident  teachers  are  excluded,  the  inevitable  tendency 
is  towards  dry-rot  in  the  school  system.  Teachers  chosen 
because  of  residence  and  not  because  of  superior  qualifications, 
rooted  in  home  and  church  and  society,  and  buttressed  by  per- 
sonal influences,  are  the  plague  and  despair  of  live  superintend- 
ents. If  the  superintendent  himself  yields  to  the  soporific 
influence,  the  schools  settle  into  a  dead  routine,  and  by  and  by 
come  to  take  pride  in  their  own  stagnation,  to  magnify  the 
machinery  of  school-keeping,  and  to  sneer  at  the  life  about 
them  which  they  have  no  ambition  to  imitate. 

Qualifications  of  High  School  Teachers. 
When  the  State  began  the  work  of  training  teachers  in 
normal  schools  there  were  but  few  high  schools.  As  these 
schools  slowly  increased  in  numbers,  many  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  from  the  normal  schools  found  their  way  into 
them  as  teachers.  With  the  advent  of  women's  colleges,  the 
more  scholarly  of  the  young  women  intending  to  teach  were 
drawn  away  from  the  normal  schools ;  and  the  high  schools 
now  rapidly  multiplying  in  numbers  sought  their  teachers 
among  the  graduates  of  colleges. 
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It  has  come  about  that  the  high  schools  are  being  annually 
recruited  from  college  graduates  who  have  such  scholarship 
as  a  college  diploma  may  stand  for,  but  who  have  had  no  train- 
ing and  no  experience,  and  have  had  no  previous  opportunity 
in  a  practice  school  to  show  whether  they  have  any  aptness  to 
teach.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  untrained  and  inexperi- 
enced teacher  is  likely  to  do  the  most  harm,  but  certainly 
young  women  just  out  of  college  are  capable  of  doing  a  good 
deal  of  mischief  when  put  in  charge  of  classes  in  high  schools 
made  up  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  just  come  from  the  wise, 
patient,  skilful,  experienced  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools. 

In  a  report  to  the  Board  made  by  the  writer  in  1884,  after 
an  inspection  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  the  statement 
occurs  :  "  My  observation  leads  me  to  conclude  that  untrained 
teachers  are  much  alike,  whether  they  have  been  graduated 
from  a  college  or  only  from  a  district  school." 

The  time  is  passed  when  it  is  necessary  to  argue,  in  favor 
of  a  study  of  education  as  a  preparation  for  teaching.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  normal  schools  the  opposition  to  them  came 
chiefly  from  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Now  the  col- 
leges and  universities  have  so  far  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  modern  spirit  as  to  establish  chairs  of  pedagogy.  But 
none  of  the  college  courses  are  substantial  enough  or  com- 
plete enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for 
secondary  schools. 

There  is  need  of  a  special  school  for  the  purpose,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  State  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  it.  Such  a 
school  would  not  be  large  and  need  not  be  expensive.  It 
would  have  three  distinct  lines  of  work :  first,  philosophic 
work  in  the  study  of  general  psychology  and  the  special  psy- 
chology of  adolescence ;  second,  pedagogical  work  in  gen- 
eral method  and  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the  secondary 
schools  with  reference  to  their  educational  aim,  value  and  pe- 
culiar method  ;  third,  practice  work  in  some  good  high  school 
under  normal  conditions  of  teaching  but  under  the  supervision 
of  skilled  instructors.  The  pedagogical  work  would  be  simpler 
than  in  the  existing  normal  schools,  where  the  students  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  must  review  from  the 
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teaching  standpoint  all  the  studies  of  these  schools  because 
they  must  be  ready  to  teach  them  all.  In  the  secondary 
schools  the  departmental  system  relieves  the  teachers  from 
the  necessity  of  knowing  all  subjects  and  knowing  how  to 
teach  them  all.  In  the  new  school,  therefore,  the  student 
would  be  called  upon  to  study  but  a  few  branches  thoroughly 
as  to  scope,  aim  and  method.  Such  a  course  would  require 
less  time  than  is  now  spent  in  the  normal  schools. 

For  this  part  of  the  work  it  might  not  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  employ  permanent  teachers.  Experienced  teachers, 
noted  for  their  breadth,  sympathy  and  teaching  skill,  might  be 
used  to  present  their  own  special  branches.  Coming  fresh  from 
their  own  class-rooms  and  studying  their  subjects  from  the 
pedagogical  side  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  neophytes,  they 
would  have  a  freshness  and  enthusiasm  sometimes  lackino-  in 
permanent  instructors  in  normal  schools.  This  part  of  the 
work  might  be  done  by  these  teachers  in  thek  own  class-rooms 
and  laboratories,  so  that  the  equipment  of  the  school  might  be 
simple  and  inexpensive. 

Were  such  a  school  to  be  established  by  the  State,  the  col- 
leges would  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  now  upon  them  to 
do  something  in  a  professional  way  for  the  prospective  teachers 
among  their  students,  and  possibly  the  students  might  thus 
save  some  time  from  the  college  course  for  this  more  substan- 
tial professional  work. 

The  plan  which  I  have  thus  tentatively  sketched  is  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preparing  college  graduates  for  work  in  high 
schools.  This  work  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  college  graduates  for  work  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before. 

I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  these  suoo-estions  for  a  new 
school  because  the  high  schools  have  assumed  such  importance 
in  our  system.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  which  makes 
provision  for  a  free  high  school  education  for  all  its  children. 
That  this  education  may  be  more  than  a  name,  the  teachers  must 
know  how  to  teach.  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school"  is 
as  profoundly  true  as  it  was  when  the  Massachusetts  reformers 
first  preached  it  seventy-five  years  ago. 
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Supervision  of  Schools  by  Superintendents. 
Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead  of  the  States  in  putting  all 
the  public  schools  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  professional  superintendents.  These  officials  are  chosen  by 
local  school  boards  either  in  single  towns  and  cities  or  by  small 
groups  of  towns. 


Number  of  superintendents  now  in  service, 
Number  employed  by  single  cities  or  towns, 
Number  employed  in  union  districts,    . 

With  State  aid,        .        .        .        ■ 

With  partial  State  aid,    . 

Without  State  aid,  .... 

Cost  of  supervision  by  superintendents, 
Part  paid  by  State,  1904, 


187 

102 

81 

73 


$338,751  72 
93,224  99 


Unions  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  vary  in  the 
number  of  towns  comprising  them  and  in  the  number  of  schools. 


Unions  of  2  towns, 

Average  number  of  schools  in  each  union. 
Unions  of  3  towns,         ... 

Average  number  of  schools  in  each  union. 
Unions  of  4  towns, 

Average  number  of  schools  in  each  union, 
Unions  of  6  towns, 

Average  number  of  schools  in  each  union, 


26 
29.3 

29 

.30.4 
23 
28.7 

2 
27.0 


All  of  these  unions  have  been  formed  since  the  law  of  1888, 
offerino-  State  aid.  The  followino-  table  of  unions  now  in 
existence  shows  how  the  system  has  developed  gradually  :  — 


Formed  in  1888, 

Formed  in  1889,     . 

. 

Formed  in  1890,     . 

Formed  in  181il,     . 

Formed  in  1892, 

Formed  in  1893, 

Formed  in  1894, 

Formed  in  1895, 

Formed  in  1896, 

Formed  in  1897, 

Formed  in  1898, 

Formed  in  1899, 

Formed  in  1900, 

Formed  in  1901, 

1  union    with 

3  unions  with 

5  unions  with 

6  unions  with 

4  unions  with 

4  unions  with 
6  unions  with 

5  unions  with 

2  unions  with 

3  unions  with 

4  unions  with 
2  unions  with 

6  unions  with 
12  unions  with 


3  towns 
9  towns. 

16  towns. 
15  towns. 

11  towns. 
10  towns. 

17  towns. 
15  towns. 

6  towns 
10  towns. 

12  towns. 

4  towns. 
19  towns 
38  towns. 
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Formed  in  1902, 12  unions  with  38  towns. 

Formed  in  1903, 5  unions  with  14  towns. 

Formed  in  1904, 2  unions  with    4  towns. 

Unions  since  1900  have  been  formed  under  compulsion. 

Five  towns  now  remain  outside  of  union  districts,  and  bj 
so  doing  are  in  violation  of  the  law,  —  Ashburnham,  Boxford, 
Middleton,  Nantucket  and  Gosnold.  Some  of  these  towns 
have  been  in  unions  but  withdrew  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
with  conditions,  and  have  not  been  able  to  form  new  alliances. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifest  throughout  the  country  in 
the  working  of  this  system.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that, 
to  persons  familiar  with  the  intense  feeling  of  local  indepen- 
dence in  Massachusetts  toAvns  and  the  jealousies  and  rivalries 
which  often  exist  between  them  when  contiguous,  the  friction 
developed  in  the  working  of  the  system  has  been  surprisingly 
small.  The  joint  committees  on  whom  has  fallen  the  biu^den 
of  organizing  the  unions  and  adjusting  the  burdens  have 
shown  fairness,  consideration  and  good  sense  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  Whenever  trouble  has  arisen  it  has  been 
due  to  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  superintendents,  and  the  superintendents  have  not  always 
helped  to  make  matters  go  more  smoothly. 

When  the  Board  of  Education  through  its  secretary  and 
agents  was  urging  the  general  employment  of  superintendents, 
the  towns  were  told  that  certain  advantages  were  sure  to  accrue 
to  the  schools.  They  would  be  better  graded  and  classified, 
the  attendance  would  be  more  regular,  the  teachers  would  be 
selected  with  greater  care  and  would  be  stimulated  to  better 
work,  and  the  schoolhouses,  premises  and  property  would  be 
better  cared  for.  In  general,  these  promises  have  been  made 
good.  All  of  these  improvements  have  come  to  many  towns. 
Some  of  them  have  come  to  all  towns. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  Christianity  is  a  failure  when  it  has  been  tried.  So 
superintendency  has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial.  This  is  partly 
the  fault  of  the  superintendents  themselves  and  partly  that 
of  the  committees  and  people.  The  office  is  still  a  compara- 
tively new  one,  and  has  not  yet  everywhere  made  for  itself 
a  place  in  the  public  esteem.  Some  of  the  men  who  have 
entered  the  service  have  lacked  experience  in  school  matters. 
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some  have  failed  in  other  employments,  many  have  been  defi- 
cient in  discretion  and  tact.  On  the  other  hand,  some  school 
committees  have  been  jealous  of  the  new  office.  This  has  been 
conspicuously  true  in  towns  where  the  superintendency  has 
been  established  by  the  people  against  the  voice  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  has  happened  in  a  large  nmnber  of  cases.  In  these 
cases  the  superintendent  has  been  narrowly  limited  in  the 
scope  of  his  functions  and  harassed  in  petty  ways  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

The  law  establishing  the  office  makes  this  possible.  The 
superintendent  has  no  specific  powers  or  duties.  He  is  to  have 
the  "care  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools,"  "under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  school  committee."  The  com- 
mittee may  delegate  to  him  few  or  many  of  its  functions.  It 
may  hamper  him  by  narrow  restrictions  or  it  may  give  him 
large  freedom.  It  may  leave  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
critical  public  or  it  may  give  him  generous  backing  in  his  plans 
and  efforts.  As  the  committee  in  any  town  or  city  or  group 
of  towns  deals  with  the  superintendent,  professional  supervision 
will  succeed  or  fail  in  that  community. 

Now  that  the  State  has  permanently  adopted  the  policy  of 
supervision  by  superintendents  chosen  by  the  school  commit- 
tees and  subject  to  their  direction  and  control,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  committees  should  recognize  their  own  responsibility, 
not  only  to  their  own  community  but  to  the  State,  and  should 
meet  the  conditions  necessar}^  to  make  the  office  successful. 
These  conditions  are  not  numerous  nor  burdensome.  The 
superintendent  should  be  selected  with  care,  given  full  oppor- 
tunity, and  be  held  to  strict  accountability.  He  should  be 
selected  because  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  because 
he  has  had  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  supervising. 
He  should  be  a  person  of  some  maturit}^  and  with  some  expe- 
rience in  the  world  to  give  him  wisdom  and  common  sense. 
So  far  as  testimony  as  to  his  qualifications  is  needed  and  sought, 
it  should  not  be  the  testimony  of  interested  parties. 

An  editorial  in  the  "  Springfiekl  Daily  Republican,"  Nov.  15, 
1904,  expresses  so  clearly  and  forcibly  the  claims  of  the  office 
of  superintendent  upon  the  public  confidence  and  support  that 
it  is  here  s^iven  in  full :  — 
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The  Status  of  the  School  Superintendent. 

These  fall  weeks,  with  the  renewed  activities  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  bring  into  prominence  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  By  reason  of  the  vital  interests  of  popular  education  and 
the  weighty  responsibilities  committed  to  these  officials,  no  educa- 
tional service,  not  even  that  of  the  heads  of  univei'sities  and  colleges, 
should  be  regai-ded  as  more  potent  in  determining  the  trend  of 
national  life.  This  service  is  for  the  most  part  rendered  with  courage, 
intelligence  and  consistent  devotion  to  duty,  and  in  many  instances 
by  men  of  conspicuous  ability  and  force  of  character. 

It  is  wise  policy  for  any  community  to  emphasize  the  value  and 
dignity  of  the  office  of  its  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
to  furnish  the  conditions  that  make  for  effective  and  untrammeled 
service.  Such  an  attitude  is  demanded  by  merely  monetary  consid- 
erations. The  superintendent  is  paid  —  and  rightly  so  —  a  large 
salary;  in  m.any  towns  and  cities  the  largest  of  any  official.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  require  him  to  spend  any  considerable  portion  of 
time  in  routine  clerical  duties,  or  to  devote  his  energy  in  combating 
factional  quarrels  or  political  intrigues  in  the  school  committee. 

On  the  higher  ground  of  the  betterment  and  well-being  of  our 
public  school  system  the  argument  for  granting  large  powers  and 
liberty  of  action  to  the  superintendent  is  still  stronger.  The  scheme 
of  popular  education  is  now  become  so  complex,  and  involves  so 
many  delicate  relations  between  parents,  pupils  and  teachers,  that 
executive  ability  of  the  highest  order  is  needed  for  its  proper  direc- 
tion. Knowledge  of  child  nature  and  development,  comprehension 
of  social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  insight  into  our  national 
needs  are  required  for  the  formulation  of  right  courses  of  study  and 
wise  supervision  of  instruction. 

Only  as  communities  make  the  work  of  school  superintendent 
attractive  to  men  of  large  calibre  of  mind  and  heart  can  they  hope 
to  secure  competent  service.  Yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  within 
recent  years  selfish  influences  have  gained  ground  and  too  often  con- 
trol in  many  school  boards.  Cities  in  New  England  could  be  named 
where  a  large  part  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  superintendent  is 
spent  in  contending  against  low  standards  and  political  wire-pulling 
for  personal  and  narrow  ends  in  the  school  committee.  Men  of 
ability  and  high  purpose  have  left  a  work  they  loved  because  of  their 
unwillingness  to  labor  under  such  conditions.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
that,  unless  the  position  of  school  superintendent  is  freed  from  these 
all  too  common  and  needless  embarrassments,  competent  men  will  no 
longer  seek  this  vocation,  and  the  work  of  supervision  will  fall  into 
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the  hands  of  office-holders  of  mediocre  ability,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  careful  selection  of  members  of  school 
boards,  and  in  the  elimination  of  all  elements  of  personal  partisan 
ambition  from  the  counsels  of  those  charged  with  the  safeguarding  of 
the  schools  of  the  people.  A  small  body  of  men  and  women,  elected 
by  vote  of  the  entire  community  and  chosen  with  a  view  to  their 
intelligent  public  spirit,  sound  judgment  and  genuine  good  will 
toward  the  schools,  will  insure  the  superintendent  generous,  high- 
minded  treatment  in  his  work. 

Such  a  committee  will  recognize  that  many  matters  —  the  selection 
of  text  books,  the  choice  of  teachers,  questions  of  discipline,  pro- 
motion and  graduation  —  must  be  settled  by  the  expert  educator.  So 
also  with  him  must  rest  the  decision  regarding  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  a  representative  com- 
mittee will  at  times  find  it  necessar}'  to  counsel  the  superintendent 
against  undertaking  plans  that  call  for  too  large  expenditure,  and  to 
impress  him  with  the  need  of  a  more  conservative  policy  if  he  pushes 
on  too  fast  for  the  people  to  follow.  But  such  a  board  will  recognize 
that  oftentimes  they  must  support  a  superintendent  who  is  leading  a 
community  to  higher  levels  of  educational  achievement  in  the  face  of 
unintelligent  criticism.  But  whether  supporting,  checking  or  defend- 
ing, the  committee  will  hold  toward  its  superintendent  a  generous 
attitude,  free  from  petty  bickerings,  in  mutual  helpfulness  for  a 
common  cause. 

Examination  of  Superintendents. 
The  Legislature  of  1904  wisely  undertook  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  State  in  union  districts  where  half  the  salary  of 
the  superintendent  is  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  enacting  the  following  law  :  — 

[Chapter  215,  Acts  of  1904.] 
In  all  superintendency  unions  in  which  any  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  superintendent  is  borne  by  the  commonwealth  the  state  board  of 
education  shall  determine,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  public 
schools ;  and,  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  five,  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  such  position  who 
does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  fitness  and  competency  from  said  board  : 
provided,  however,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  superintend- 
ency union  in  which  one  town  does  not  receive  aid  from  the  com- 
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monwealth  for  expense  of  a  superintendeut,  until  the  termination  of 
the  contract,  if  any,  existing  between  such  towns  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act.  Approved  April  9,  1904. 

The  secretary  was  empowered  by  the  Board  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Accordingly,  an  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  superintendents  in  union  districts  was 
held  in  Boston  and  Pittsfield  on  October  7.  This  was  limited 
to  persons  not  now  in  service  in  the  State  as  superintendents. 
Personal  records  and  testimonials  as  to  character  and  experience 
were  filed  and  papers  written  in  answer  to  questions  on  the 
school  laws  of  the  State  and  on  the  principles  of  school  man- 
agement and  supervision.  Nine  persons  applied  for  approval 
to  five  of  whom  certificates  have  been  granted,  good  for  one 
year  and  renewable. 

The  fitness  of  each  of  those  persons  who  are  now  engaged 
in  supervision  within  the  State  has  been  determined  by  the 
testimonials  of  school  committees  and  others,  and  by  the 
reports  of  two  agents  of  the  Board,  based  on  an  inspection  of 
the  candidate  in  his  respective  district. 

Certificates  have  been  granted  to  sixty-four  of  these  appli- 
cants. These  certificates  are  good  for  one,  three  or  five  years. 
There  are  no  unlimited  certificates,  but  all  are  renewable. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  law,  committees  in  superintendency 
unions  in  which  all  the  towns  receive  State  aid  for  the  superin- 
tendent's salary  must  select  a  person  holding  one  of  these  cer- 
tificates. They  should  see  the  certificate  and  see  that  it  has 
not  expired. 

These  certificates  will  be  renewed  by  the  Board  on  applica- 
tion, if  the  candidate  can  show  to  the  Board  of  Education 
through  its  agents  that  his  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

Form  of  Certificate. 

MASSACHUSETTS   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

Superintendent's  Certificate. 

This  is  to  certify  that 

is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  years 

for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  superintendency 

unions  in  Massachusetts. 

Secretarxj, 
Boston,  ,  190    . 
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Special  Preparation  of  Superintendents. 
Superintendents  who  wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  their 
work  might  profitably  plan  to  spend  five  full  weeks  for  at  least 
three  or  four  succeeding  summers  at  Hyannis  in  pursuit  of  the 
following  course,  or  some  modification  of  the  same,  but  the 
work  of  a  single  summer  would  be  of  great  value  even  to 
superintendents  of  considerable  experience. 

A  Course  ok  Study  for  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

First  Summer. 

Supervision, 3  weeks. 

The  making  of  elementary  courses  of  study,     ....  2  weeks. 

Psychology, 5  weeks. 

Seco7id  Summer. 

Pedagogy, 5  weeks. 

Methods  in  geography, 5  weeks. 

Third  Summer. 

Biology,  with  methods  in  nature  study, 5  weeks. 

Methods  in  arithmetic, 5  weeks. 

Fourth  Summer. 

Industrial  education, 6  weeks. 

Histoi'y  of  education, 5  weeks. 

Alternates  :  methods  in  music,  drawing  and  English. 

Note. —  In  connection  with  each  subject  some  opportunity  is  given  for 
observation  of  children  at  work. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Every  new  superintendent  needs  help  along  tln-ee  distinct 
lines,  viz.  :  — 

1.  The  administrative  duties  of  his  ofiice. 

2.  The  making  of  courses  of  studies. 

3.  The  training  of  teachers  in  modern  pedagogy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Massachusetts  at  this 
time  so  many  superintendents  who  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  assistance  along  one  or  all  of  these  lines,  it  has  seemed 
best  to  arrange  with  the  Hyannis  Summer  Normal  School  to 
ofier  a  course  in  supervision  which  will  deal  with  numbers  1 
and  2,  and  to  designate  several  courses  in  which  superintend- 
ents may  receive  help  in  number  3. 
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List  of  superintendents,  Dec.  31,  1904,  alphabetically  arranged,  ivith 
their  sitperintendencies. 


Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Adams,  Charles  F., 

$1,500 

Spencer, 

Spencer. 

Adams,  O.  H., 

1,600 

Warren, 

Holland,  Wales,  Warren. 

Aldrich,  George  I., 

4,000 

Brookliue, 

Brookline. 

Allen,  H.  L.,         .        .        . 

1,500 

Dalton,    . 

Cheshire,  Dalton. 

Anthony,  John  C, 

1,600 

East  Weymouth,    . 

Weymouth. 

Armstrong,  George  P., 

2,500 

Belmont, 

Belmont,  Hudson. 

Atwell,  F.  G.,       .        .        . 
Averill,  Andrew  P.,     . 

Ayers,  James  A., 

1,500 
1,600 

1,700 

Baldwinsville, 
Edgartown,    . 

Stockbridge,  . 

Hubbardston,  Phillipston, 
Royalston,  Templeton. 

Chilmark,  Cottage  City,  Ed- 
gartown, Gay  Head,  Tis- 
bury.  West  Tisbury. 

Stockbridge. 

Badger,  Abner  A., 

1,800 

Walpole, 

Medfleld,  Walpole. 

Bagnall,  Francis  A.,    . 

2,400 

Adams,  . 

Adams. 

Barbour,  Albert  L.,     . 

2,000 

Natick,    . 

Natick. 

Barr,  Preston, 
Bates,  Charles  H., 

1,600 
1,700 

Lee, 
Middleborough,     . 

Lee,  Monterey,  Otis,  Tyring- 

liam. 
Middleborough. 

Bates,  William  C, 

3,300 

Fall  River,      . 

Fall  River. 

Bemis,  George  M., 

1,500 

Brookfleld,     . 

Brookfleld,  North  Brookfleld. 

Benedict,  Frank  H.,    . 

1,500 

Auburn, 

Auburn,  Sutton. 

Blodgett,  S.  F.,     . 

2,000 

South  Framing- 

ham. 
Barre, 

Framingham. 

Bowman,  Moi'timer  H., 

1,500 

Barre,  Hardwick,  Petersham. 

Boyden,  C.  F 

2,400 

Taunton, 

Taunton. 

Bradley,  John  E., 

1,500 

Randolph, 

Avon,  Holbrook,  Randolph. 

Brehaut,  James  W.,*  . 

1,841 

North  A  1 1 1  e  b  0  r  - 

ough. 
Methuen, 

North  Attleljorough. 

Breck,  Charles  A., 

1,000 

Methuen. 

Brick,  Francis  S., 

1,650 

Uxbridge, 

Douglas,  Uxbridge. 

Brockway,  Clarence  E., 

1,600 

West  Springfield,  . 

West  Springfield. 

Brooks,  Stratton  D.,t  . 

3,780 

Boston,   . 

Boston. 

Burke,  John  E.,t 

3,780 

Boston,  . 

Boston. 

Byram,  Charles  A., 

2,300 

Pittsfleld, 

Pittsfleld. 

Carlisle,  Ellor  E.,t 

8,780 

Boston,  . 

Boston. 

Carr,  Ernest  P.,   . 

1,500 

North  Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth,  Westport. 

Chace,  Setli  Howard,  . 

1,600 

Ayer, 

Ayer,  West  Boylston. 

Chaffin,  W.  E.,     . 

1,500 

West  Dennis, 

Brewster,  Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

Chapman,  John  L.,  Jr., 
Chickering,  George  E., 
Clapp,  George  I., 

1,500 
1,525 
1,800 

Chester,  . 

81  Berkeley  Street, 

Lawrence. 
Woburn, 

Becket,  Chester,  IMiddlefleld, 

Wasliington. 
Merrimac,  North  Andover. 

Woburn. 

Clay,  Charles  L., 

1,530 

Harvard, 

Bolton,    Boylston,    Harvard, 
Shirley. 

*  Unites  teaching  with  supervising. 


t  Supervisor. 
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List  of  superintejideyits,  alphabetically  arranged^  loith  their  saperin- 
tetidencies  —  Contiuued. 


S  CTPERINTENDENTS . 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Cogswell,  Francis, 
Collins,  Arthur  J., 
Conley,  George  H., 
Corbin,  F.  E.,*      . 
Corlew,  Joseph  T., 
Cox,  George  W., . 
Cragin,  VV.  N.,      . 
Cummings,  William  H 
Danforth,  G.  H.,  . 
Davis,  Josiah  B., 
Davison,  F.  P.,     . 
Dixon,  Edward,  . 
Douglas,  Frank  A.,* 
Draper,  Frank  O., 
Dressel,  Herman,  Jr., 
Eaton,  Charles  M.,* 
Eaton,  William  L.,* 
Edgerly,  Joseph  G., 
Evans,  Osman  C, 
Fish,  Charles  E., 
Fitts,  Edward  P., 
Freeman,  L.  A.,  . 
Fuller,  Robert  J., 
Gamwell,  Irving  H.,* 
Gilford,  John  B., 
Godard,  Harlow, 
Goodhue,  E.  W.,  . 
Goodwin,  Charles  W. 
Gordy,  Wilbur  F., 
Gray,  John  C, 
Gregory,  B.  C,    . 
Grout,  Edgar  H., 
Grover,  G.  Alvin, 
Gushee,  W.  E.,     . 
Haley,  C.  AV., 
Hall,  Charles  P.,  . 
Hall,  I.  Freeman, 
Hardy,  A.  L., 


$3,500 
1,500 
6,000 
3,000 
1,500 
•2,000 
1,700 
1,500 
2,000 
889 
1,600 
1,500 
1,600 
2,500 
1,500 
1,900 
2,790 
2,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,650 
1,500 
1,700 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,535 
4,000 
2,000 
2,800 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,700 
l,.iOO 
2,850 
1,800 


Cambridge,    . 
Danvers, 
Boston,  . 
Southbridge,  . 
Cochituate,     . 
Ware, 
Bedford, 
Hatfield, 
Greenfield, 
Millville, 
Turner's  Falls, 
Orange,  . 
Winthrop, 
Hyde  Park,    . 
Great  Barrington, 
Weston,  . 
Concord, 
Fitchburg, 
North  Easton, 
Manchester,    . 
Mansfield, 
Foxborough, . 
Palmer,  . 
Franklin, 
Marblehead,  . 
Lenox,    . 
Haydenville,  . 
West  Brookfield,   . 
Springfield,    . 
Chicopee, 
Chelsea, . 
East  Bridgewater, 
Charlemont,  . 
Agawam , 
Milford, . 
Shelburne  Falls,    . 
North  Adams, 
Amherst, 


Cambridge. 

Danvers. 

Boston. 

Southbridge. 

Dover,  Sudbury,  Wayland. 

Ware. 

Bedford,  Burlington,  Lin- 
coln, Wilmington. 

Bernardston,  Hadlev,  Hat- 
field. 

Greenfield. 

Blackstone. 

Montague. 

Orange. 

Winthrop. 

Hyde  Park. 

Great  Barrington. 

Weston. 

Concord. 

Fitchburg. 

Easton. 

Manchester. 

Mansfield,  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

Foxborough,  West  Newbury. 

Palmer. 

Franklin. 

Marblehead,  Newbury,  Salis- 
bury. 
Lenox. 

Chesterfield,      Williamsburg, 

Worthington. 
New    Braintree,    Sturbridge, 

West  Brookfield. 
Springfield. 

Chicopee. 

Chelsea. 

East  Bridgewater,  Raynham, 

West  Bridgewater. 
Charlemont,  Florida,  Hawley, 

Heath,  Monroe,  Rowe. 
Agawam,  Ludlow. 

Milford. 

Buckland,  Colrai  n,  Shel- 
burne. 
North  Adams. 

Amherst,  Pelham. 


*  Unites  teaching  with  supervising 
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List  of  siqjerintendents,  alphabetically  arranged,  toith  their  superin- 
tendencies  —  Coutinued . 


Superintendents. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Hatch,  William  E., 
Haywai-d,  Harriet  S.,  Ass't, 
Heavens,  Francis  J., 
Herron,  Schuyler  F., 
Hervey,  Henry  D., 
Hill,  Frank  H.,     . 
Hine,  Roderick  W., 
Hobbs,  W.  C, 
Holmes,  Stanley  H., 
Howard,  Elmer  F., 
Howard,  Nelson  G., 
Howes,  Alfred  F.. 
Humphrey,  Chester  W 
Hunt,  Charles  L., 
Hutchinson,  S.  C, 
Jacoby,  Asher  J., 
Johnson,  G.  E.,    . 
Jones,  Herbert  J., 
Kelly,  William  P., 
Kendall,  F.  L.,     . 
Kingman,  F.  W., 
Knox,  Herman  N., 
Lea,  Watson  C,   . 
Lewis,  Alvan  R.,  . 
Lewis,  Mary  A.,  Ass't 
Lewis,  Homer  P., 
Lincoln,  Mary  L., 
Locke,  David  B., 
Loring,  Everett  G., 
Lunt,  William  P., 
Lyman,  C.  S., 
MacDougall,  James  A 
Mackin,  John  C, 
Manning,  John  H.,* 
Marsh,  Frank  M., 
Martin,  Robert  M.,t 
Mason,  Wallace  E., 
Melcher,  S.  A.,*    . 


$4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,800 
2,500 
1,600 
2,200 
1,800 
2,300 
1,500 
2,300 
1,500 
1,500 
1,800 
1,500 
2,400 
1,800 
1,600 
2,000 
1,.500 
l,.50O 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
4,000 
1,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,.550 
1,800 
700 
1,500 
2,2.50 


New  Bedford, 

Brockton, 

Plymouth, 

Northampton, 

Maiden,  . 

Harwich, 

Dedham, 

Norwood, 

Haverhill, 

East  Northfleld,     . 

Hingham  Centre,  . 

Sheffield, 

Rochester, 

Clinton,  . 

Dighton, 

East  Milton,  . 

223  Parkview  Ave., 

Lowell. 
Holden,  . 

Attleborough, 

Chelmsford,   . 

Hyannis, 

Somerset, 

Oxford,  . 

Provincetown, 

Cambridge,    . 

Worcester, 

Lancaster, 

Winchendon, 

Kingston, 

Newburyport, 

Amesbury,     . 

Braintree, 

Maynard, 

Groton,  . 

Fairhaven, 

12  ;<     Hat  home 

Street,  Salem. 
Charlton, 

Whitinsville, . 


New  Bedford. 

Brockton. 

Plymouth. 

Northampton. 

Maiden. 

Chatham,  Eastham,  Harwich, 

Orleans. 
Dedham. 

Norwood. 

Haverhill. 

Gill,    Leyden,   Northfleld, 

Warwick. 
Cohasset,  Hingham,  Hull. 

Mount  Washington,    New 

Marlborough,  Sheffield. 
Carver,  Lakeville,  Rochester. 

Clinton. 

Berkley,  Dighton,  Rehoboth. 

Milton. 

Dracut,  North  Reading, 
Tewksbury,  Tyngsborough. 

Holden,  Oakham,  Pax  ton, 
Rutland. 

Attleborough. 

Carlisle,   Chelmsford,    Dun- 
stable. 
Barnstable. 

Freetown,  Seekonk,  Somerset, 

Swansea. 
Millbury,  Oxford. 

Provincetown,    Truro,    Well- 
fleet. 
Cambridge. 

Worcester. 

Lancaster. 

Lunenburg,  Winchendon. 

Halifax,  Kingston,  Pembroke, 

Plympton. 
Newburyport. 

Amesbury. 

Braintree. 

Boxborough,  Maynard,  Stow. 

Groton 

Acushnet,  Fairhaven,  Matta- 

poisett. 
Swampscott. 

Charlton,  Leicester. 

Northbridge. 


*  Unites  teaching  with  supervising. 


t  Supervises  two  days  only  per  week. 
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List  of  superintendents .f  alphabetically  arranged^  with  their  siiperin- 
iendencies  —  Continued. 


S  UPERINTENDENTS . 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Merriam,  B.  J.,    . 
Metcalf,  Robert  C,      . 

$1,500 
2,000 

Granville, 
Winchester,   . 

Granville,    Tolland,    Sandis- 

fleld.  Southwick. 
Winchester. 

Miller,  W.  D.,       .        .        . 
Minard,  G.  C,      . 

1,600 
1,500 

Easthampton, 
Wrentham,     . 

Easthampton,    Southampton, 

Westhampton. 
Norton,  Wrentham. 

Mitchell,  Walter  G.,    . 

1,200 

WiUiamstowu, 

Williamstown. 

Morss,  Charles  H., 

2,800 

Medford, 

Medford. 

Morton,  Orion  A., 

1,500 

Georgetown,  . 

Georgetown,     Groveland, 

Rowley. 
Holyoke. 

Nash,  Louis  P 

3,000 

Holyoke, 

Nickerson,  Tred  H.,    . 

2,200 

Melrose, 

Melrose. 

Page,  Frank  R 

1,950 

Watertown,    . 

Watertown. 

Palmer,  Corwin  F., 

1,800 

Andover, 

Andover. 

Parker,  Walter  S.,*     . 

3,780 

Boston,   . 

Boston. 

Parkinson,  William  D., 

2,200 

Waltham, 

Waltham. 

Parlin,  Frank  E., 

2,500 

Wollaston, 

Quincy. 

Peaslee,  Frank  J., 

2,700 

Lynn, 

Lynn. 

Perkins,  James  S., 

1,800 

Canton,  . 

Canton. 

Perkins,  John  W., 

2,500 

Salem,     - 

Salem. 

Perrin,  Marshall  I>.,t  . 

1,500    . 

Wellesley  Hills,     . 

Wellesley. 

Pitman,  J.  Asbury, 

2,100 

Marlborough, 

Marlborough. 

Poland,  Mary  L., 

Pope,  F.  S.,  Jr 

1,550 
1,500 

15   Myrtle    Street, 

Springfield. 
Sandwich, 

EastLongmeadow,  Hampden, 

Longmeadow,  Wilbraham. 

Bourne,  Mashpee,  Sandwich. 

Porter,  Henry  W.,t     • 

1,900 

Lexington,     . 

Lexington. 

Pratt,  Louis  A 

Price,  Wilfred  H., 
Putney,  Freeman, 

1,500 
1,550 
2,300 

North  Dana,  . 
Holliston, 
Gloucester,     . 

Dana,  Greenwich,  New  Salem, 

Prescott. 
Holliston,    Medway,    Sher- 

born. 
Gloucester. 

Rafter,  Augustine  L.,* 

3,780 

Boston,  . 

Boston. 

Record,  C.  A., 

1,500 

Assinippi, 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell. 

Richardson,  Herbert  E.,      . 

1,600 

Littleton, 

Acton,  Littleton,  Westford. 

Riley,  WiUiamE., 

1,500 

Hinsdale, 

Hinsdale,  Peru,  Savoy,  Wind- 

Robinson, Albert, 

1,700 

Peabody, 

sor. 
Peabody. 

Robinson,  Ernest  W., 

1,800 

Webster, 

Dudley,  Webster. 

Rugg,  George, 

JRussell,  B.  B 

1,500 
2,800 

Princeton, 
Brockton, 

Princeton,    Sterling,    West- 
minster. 
Brockton. 

Safford,  Adelbert  L.,  .        . 

2,200 

Beverly, 

Beverly. 

Sanborn,  J.  H.,    . 

1,500 

Belchertown, 

Belchertown,  Enfield. 

Sanderson,  W.  H., 

2,200 

Bridgewater, 

A  bington,  Bridgewater. 

Sheridan,  Bernard  M., 

3,000 

Lawrence, 

Lawrence. 

Simmons,  Charles  L., . 

2,100 

Westfleld, 

Westfleld. 

*  Supervisor. 


t  Unites  teaching  with  supervising. 
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List  of  superintendents,  alphabetically  arranged,  loitli  their  superin- 
tendencies  —  Concluded. 


Superintendents. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Sims,  William  F., 
Small,  Robert  O., 
Southworth,  Gordon  A 
Spaulding,  Frank  E., 
Stanger,  Asa  O.,  . 
Stearns,  Mrs.  Cora  A., 
Stevens,  Charles  E., 
Stone,  Melville  A., 
Sutcliffe,  Frank  S.,* 
Sweet,  Frank  W., 
Tangney,  James  H., 
Taylor,  Herbert  F., 
Thompson,  Alfred  C, 
Thompson,  Andrew  S 
Thompson,  Thomas  E 
Thompson,  Victor  V., 
Tower,  Alfred  O., 
Tuttle,  O.  A.,*       . 
Van  Ornuni,  F.  B., 
Waldron,  H.  C.,* 
Walradt,  Henry  M., 
Ward,  W.  Scott,  . 
Warren,  J.  E., 
Webber,  Arthur  B., 
West,  M.  J.,  . 
Wheeler,  F.  A.,    . 
Wheeler,  Ulysses  G., 
AVhitcomb,  Arthur  K., 
White,  Maurice  P.,t 
Whitney,  Fairfield, 
Whittemore,  F.  E., 
Willard,  Edgar  L., 
Willson,  Myron  J., 
Winslow,  William  H., 
Wood,  Judson  I., 
Woodward,  Hervey  L 


$1,500 
1,600 
3,000 
4,000 
1,400 
1,500 
2,000 
1,.5U0 
2,.')00 
1,500 
1,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,600 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,250 
1,500 
1,600 
1,800 
1,900 
1,500 
],.500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,500 
3,000 
3,780 
1,500 
1,.500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
2,100 
900 


Northborough, 

Grafton, 

Somerville, 

Newtouville, 

Falmouth, 

Wendell  Depot, 

Stoneham, 

Reading, 

Arlington, 

AVest  Stockbridge 

Rockland, 

Hopedale, 

Wakefield, 

Ipswich, 

Leominster, 

Hopkinton, 

Pepperell, 

Nahant,  . 

Cheshire, 

Westborough 

Whitman, 

Athol,     . 

Huntington, 

Ashfleld, 

Millis,      . 

Monson, . 

Everett,  . 

Lowell,  . 

Boston,  . 

Townsend, 

South  Hadley, 

Marshfleld  Hills, 

South  Deerfleld, 

Revere,  . 

Gardner, 

Rockport, 


Berlin, Northborough,  Shrews- 
bury, Southborough. 
Grafton,  Upton. 

Somerville. 

Xewton. 

Falmouth. 

Erving,    Leverett,    Shutes- 

bury,  Wendell. 
Saugus,  Stoneham. 

Reading,  Topsfleld. 

Arlington. 

x\lford,  Egreraont,  Richmond, 

West  Stockbridge. 
Rockland. 

Belliughani,  Hopedale,  Men- 
don. 
Lynnfleld,  Wakefield. 

Essex,     Hamilton,    Ipswich, 

Weuham. 
Leominster. 

Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

Billerica,  Pepperell. 

Nahant. 

Clarksburg,  Hancock,  Lanes- 
borough,  New  Ashford. 
Westborough. 

Needham,  Whitman. 

Athol. 

Blandford,  Huntington, 
Montgomery,  Russell. 

Ashfleld,  C  u  m  m  i  n  g  t  o  n, 
Goshen,  Plainfield. 

Millis,  Norfolk,  Westwood. 

Brimfield,  Monson. 

Everett. 

Lowell. 

Boston. 

Ashby,  Townsend. 

Granby,  South  Hadley. 

Duxbury,  Marshfleld,  Scitu- 
ate. 

Conway,  Deerfleld,  Sunder- 
land, Whately. 

Revere. 

Gardner. 
Rockport. 
Marion,  Wareham. 


*  Unites  teaching  with  supervising. 


t  Supervisor. 
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Cost  of  the  Schools. 

The  total  expenditure  for  all  school  purposes  was  $16,436,- 
667.  Of  this,  22  per  cent,  was  for  new  school  buildings  and 
for  alterations  and  repairs  of  old  ones. 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  public  schools  of  all  kinds  was 
$12,783,235.63.     This  was  divided  as  follows  :  — 


Wages  of  teachers, 
Fuel  and  care  of  buildings, 
Books  and  sujiplies,    . 
Sundries,     .        .         .•        . 
Conveyance  of  children,     . 
Administration,  . 


Per  Cent. 

72 
14.8 

5 

2.7 

1.5 

4 


These  ratios  vary  greatly  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  State.  In 
Suifolk  County  the  amount  spent  for  the  conveyance  of  chil- 
dren is  too  small  to  be  considered,  while  in  Barnstable  and 
Franklin  counties  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  is  paid  for 
conveyance.  This  reacts  on  the  wages  of  teachers.  In  Suf- 
folk County  the  wages  are  78  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  for 
support,  while  in  Franklin  County  they  are  only  60  per  cent. 
The  significance  of  this  difference  in  estimating  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  is  great. 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  is  4.95 
mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation.  The  school  tax  is  30  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  municipal  tax. 

The  Tax  Hate  as  a  Measure  of  School  Efficiency.  —  The 
tax  rate  for  school  purposes  in  any  community  is  a  measure  of 
the  popular  interest  in  schools  and  of  the  liberality  of  the 
people,  but  it  is  no  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system.  Because,  for  example,  town  A  taxes  itself  at  the  rate 
of  $8.47  on  a  thousand  for  its  schools  while  town  B's  school 
rates  are  only  $1.98,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  schools  of  A 
are  so  much  better  than  those  of  B.  It  does  follow  that  in 
their  poverty  the  })eople  of  A  are  making  a  greater  sacrifice  to 
maintain  their  schools  than  are  the  people  of  B.  But  B,  be- 
cause of  its  greater  wealth,  has  $51.39  to  spend  on  each  child 
in  its  schools  while  A  has  but  $14.97. 

In  carrying  on  a  school  more  money  will  buy  more  commo- 
dious, healthful  and  attractive  schoolrooms,  more  ample  equip- 
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ment  of  books  and  teaching  appliances,  a  more  complete  course 
of  study,  more  skillful  supervision,  and,  if  bought  freely  in 
the  open  market,  more  scholarship,  training  and  experience 
in  the  teaching  staff.  These  are  the  elements  that  determine 
the  efficiency  of  a|school  system.  They  may  exist  in  large 
measure  in  some  of  the  wealthy  towns  and  cities  without  any 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  while  in  scores  of  other 
towns  the  people  are  assuming  heavy  burdens  in  the  effort  to 
maintain  the  old  traditions,  but  with  all  their  effort  can  have 
but  a  short  school  year,  poorly  fitted  and  scantily  equipped 
schoolhouses,  a  narrow  curriculum,  and  teachers  of  little  cul- 
ture and  less  experience. 

Were  the  wealthier  towns  which  are  now  taxing^  themselves 
at  a  less  than  $4  rate  to  move  up  into  the  $6  and  $7  class,  they 
might  reach  ideals  of  public  education  of  which,  with  all  their 
excellence  they  are  now  not  even  in  sight.  And  they  could 
do  this  without  feeling  the  burden. 

State  Aid  to  High  Schools. 

Towns  containing  five  hundred  families  are  required  by  law 
to  maintain  high  schools.  Other  towns  may  maintain  such 
schools  and  on  certain  conditions  may  receive  State  aid  there- 
for to  the  extent  of  $300  annually.  These  conditions  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  The  school  must  be  of  the  character  described  in  the 
statutes. 

[Chapter  42,  Revised  Laws.] 
Section  2.  Every  city  and  every  town  containing,  according  to 
the  latest  census,  state  or  national,  five  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders, shall,  and  any  other  town  may,  maintain  a  high  school, 
adequately  equipped,  which  shall  be  kept  by  a  principal  and  such 
assistants  as  may  be  needed,  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals, 
who  shall  give  instruction  in  such  subjects  designated  in  the  preced- 
ing section  as  the  school  committee  consider  expedient  to  be  taught 
in  the  high  school,  and  in  such  additional  subjects  as  may  be  required 
for  the  general  purpose  of  training  and  culture,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  admission  to  state  normal  schools, 
technical  schools  and  colleges.  One  or  more  courses  of  study,  at 
least  four  years  in  length,  shall  be  maintained  in  each  such  high 
school  and  it  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  or  town  for  at  least  forty  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations, 
in  each  year.     A  town  may  cause  instruction  to  be  given  in  a  portion 
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only  of  the  foregoing  requirements  if  it  makes  adequate  provision 
for  instruction  in  the  others  in  the  high  school  of  another  city  or 
town. 

2.  It  must  have  two  teachers. 

3.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  34  towns,  having  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions, were  entitled  to  receive  the  $300  grant  for  the  year 
1903-04.     Twenty-six  towns  received  the  grant  in  1902-03. 


Ashby, 

Huntington, 

Sharon, 

Ashfield, 

Kingston, 

Sheffield, 

Ashland, 

Littleton, 

Shelburne, 

Avon, 

Ludlow, 

Shrewsbury, 

Bernardston, 

Lunenburg, 

Southborough, 

Carver, 

Millis, 

Sudbury, 

Chester, 

New  Salem, 

Tisbury, 

Conway, 

Northborough, 

Wayland, 

Edgartown, 

Norwell, 

Well  fleet, 

Essex, 

Orleans, 

West  Newbury, 

Gi-anby, 

Rutland, 

Wilmington. 

Hadley, 

Reimbursement  for  High  School  Tuition. 
Towns  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  high  school  are 
required  to  make  provision  for  high  school  instruction  in  other 
towns.  Under  certain  conditions  they  may  be  reimbursed  by 
the  State  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such  instruc- 
tion.    The  law  is  as  follows  :  — 


[Chapter  42,  Revised  Laws.] 
Section  3.  (As  amended  by  chapter  433,  Acts  of  1902.)  A 
town  of  less  than  five  hundred  families  or  householders  in  which  a 
public  high  school  or  a  public  school  of  corresponding  grade  is  not 
maintained  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  child  who  resides  in  said 
town  and  who,  with  the  previous  approval  of  the  school  committee 
of  his  town,  attends  the  high  school  of  another  town  or  city.  If 
such  town  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuition,  it  shall  be 
liable  therefor  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  who  has  been 
furnished  with  such  tuition  if  the  parent  or  guardian  has  paid  for  the 
same,  and  otherwise  to  the  city  or  town  furnishing  the  same,  in  an 
action  of  contract.  If  the  school  committee  of  a  town  in  which  a 
public  high  school  or  public  school  of  corresponding  grade  is  not 
maintained  refuses,  upon  the  completion  by  a  pupil  resident  therein 
of  the  course  of  study  provided  by  it,  to  approve  his  attendance  in 
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the  high  school  of  some  other  city  or  town  which  he,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  town  in  which  he  is  resident 
is  qualified  to  enter,  the  town  shall  be  liable  in  an  action  of  contract 
for  his  tuition.  A  town  whose  valuation  is  less  than  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
treasury  of  the  commonwealth  all  necessary  amounts,  and  a  town 
whose  valuation  exceeds  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
but  whose  number  of  families  is  less  than  five  hundred,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasur}^  of  the  commouw^ealth  half  of  all 
necessary  amounts  which  have  actually  been  expended  for  high 
school  tuition  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  :  promded,  that 
such  expenditure  shall  be  certified  under  oath  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion by  its  school  committee  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such 
expenditure  ;  but,  if  a  town  of  less  than  five  hundred  families  main- 
tains a  high  school  of  its  own  of  the  character  described  in  section 
two  of  this  chapter  and  employs  at  least  two  teachers  therein,  it 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  annually  from  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
monwealth toward  the  support  Qf  such  high  school  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars.  No  tow-n  the  valuation  of  which  averages  a  larger 
sum  for  each  pupil  in  the  average  membership  of  its  public  schools 
than  the  corresponding  average  for  the  commonwealth  shall  receive 
money  from  the  commonwealth  under  the  provisions  of  this  section ; 
and  no  expenditure  shall  be  made  b}^  the  commonwealth  on  account 
of  high  school  instruction  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless 
the  high  school  in  which  such  instruction  is  furnished  has  been 
approved  by  the  board  of  education. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  103  towns,  sending  1,099 
pupils,  were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  State.  The  number  of  towns  is  4  larger  than  last  year 
and  the  number  of  pupils  103  larger.  The  expense  of  tuition 
was  $35,402.84,  — an  increase  of  $3,514.57. 

The  total  obligation  of  the  State  for  high  school  aid  for  the 
year  1903-04  was  $45,602.34.  The  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose was  $40,000.  The  balance,  $5,602.84,  will  need  to  be 
provided  for  in  a  deficiency  bill  by  the  Legislature  of  1905. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  of  the  353  towns  and  cities  in 
the  State,  all  but  17  either  maintain  a  high  school  or  send 
some  of  their  children  to  high  schools  in  other  towns.  These 
17  towns  had  in  their  elementary  schools  an  average  member- 
ship of  but  1,677  pupils.  Several  of  these  towns  are  so  small 
that  they  would  only  occasionally  have  pupils  of  high  school 
asre. 
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Table  sJioiuing  high  school  tuition  reimbursements  under  section  5, 
chapter  42,  Mevised  Laws,  as  amended  by  chapter  433,  Acts  of 
1902. 

[Note.— Towns,  the  names  of   which  are  italicized,  were  reimbursed  by  the 
State  for  half  tnition  only.] 


Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

High  schools  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Acushnet,    . 

7 

New  Bedford, 

.$63  70 

$445  90 

Alford, 

4 

Great  Barrington  (Searles),  . 

54  00 

126  00 

Auburn, 

1 

Worcester  (Classical) , . 

60  00 

60  00 

" 

13 

Worcester  (English),    . 

60  00 

780  00 

Becket, 

1 

Springfield 

75  00 

75  00 

" 

1 

Pittstield,       .... 

36  00 

36  00 

" 

1 

Westfield,      .... 

50  00 

50  00 

" 

,      1 

Lee 

60  00 

50  00 

" 

i 

Chester,         .... 

40  00 

160  00 

Bedford, 

28 

Concord,         .... 

48  00 

648  00 

Bellingham, 

21 

Franklin,       .... 

30  00 

295  12 

" 

9 

Milford,          .... 

38  00 

132  10 

Berkley, 

1 

Fall  River,    .... 

50  00 

50  00 

" 

8 

Taunton,        .... 

50  00 

400  00 

Berlin, 

13 

Clinton 

40  00 

477  00 

" 

i 

Northborough, 

30  00 

91  60 

" 

2 

Hudson 

36  00 

72  00 

Blandford,   . 

3 

Huntington,  .... 

40  00 

92  00 

" 

4 

Westfield,      .... 

50  00 

200  00 

Boxborough, 

15 

Concord,        .... 

48  00 

592  00 

" 

1 

Acton,   ..... 

30  00 

30  00 

Boylston, 

2 

Worcester  (English),   . 

60  00 

120  00 

'• 

2 

Clinton 

40  00 

46  00 

Buckland,    . 

29 

ShelburneFalls  (Arms 

36  00 

948  00 

" 

3 

Academy). 
Ashfield,        .... 

30  00 

70  00 

Carlisle, 

6 

Concord,         .... 

48  00 

224  00 

Charlemont, 

5 

North  Adams, 

45  00 

195  00 

(1 

8 

Shelburne  Falls,   . 

36  00 

252  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements^  etc.  — Continued. 


Mumber 

Towns. 

of 
pupils. 

High  schools  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Charlton, 

14 

Southhridge, 

$30  00 

$200  00 

" 

1 

Worcester  (South), 

60  00 

30  00 

" 

4 

Spencer,         .... 

28  00 

56  00 

Cheshire, 

17 

Adams,           .... 

30  00 

465  00 

Clarksbi;rg, 

11 

North  Adams, 

45  00 

480  00 

Colrain, 

22 
2 

S  h  e  1  b  u  r  n  e  F  a  1 1  s  (Arms 

Academy) . 
Greenfield,     .... 

36  00 
30  00 

768  00 
31  50 

Dana,   . 

3 

New  Salem,   .... 

30  00 

65  00 

(( 

1 

Palmer,          .... 

30  00 

30  00 

(> 

6 

Athol, 

36  00 

167  10 

Dighton, 

15 

Taunton,        .... 

50  00 

369  37 

" 

6 

Fall  River,    .... 

50  00 

125  00 

Dracut, 

39 

Lowell,          .... 

60  00 

1,030  00 

Dunstable,  ■ 

1 

Lowell,          .... 

60  00 

60  00 

It 

1 

Groton, 

15  00 

15  00 

" 

1 

Pepperell,      .... 

30  00 

30  00 

Eastham, 

4 

Orleans,          .... 

32  00 

.     128  00 

East  Longmeado\ 

^'i 

24 

Springfield,    .... 

75  00 

1,725  00 

Egremont,    . 

24 

Great  Barrington  (Searles) ,  . 

54  00 

1,116  00 

(1 

1 

Pittsfield,       .... 

36  00 

36  00 

Enfield, 

6 

Athol, 

36  00 

192  00 

Erving, 

7 

Athol, 

36  00 

226  40 

" 

2 

Orange,          .... 

25  00 

50  00 

" 

10 

Greenfield,     .... 

30  00 

276  00 

Florida, 

3 

North  Adams, 

45  00 

120  00 

Freetown,     . 

2 

New  Bedford, 

63  70 

63  70 

" 

3 

Fall  River,    .... 

50  00 

56  25 

11 

1 

Middleborough,     . 

40  00 

18  00 

Gill,     . 

1 

Bernardston    (Powers    Insti- 
tute) . 
Montague  (Turner's  Falls),. 

21  00 

7  00 

"       . 

9 

30  00 

270  00 

Goshen, 

2 

Williamsburg  (Centre), 

26  00 

52  00 

" 

1 

Northampton, 

45  00 

45  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

High  schools  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Goshen, 

5 

Ashfield,        .... 

$30  00 

$1.30  00 

Granville,    . 

7 

Westfield,      .... 

50  00 

305  00 

" 

1 

Springfield,    .... 

75  00 

75  00 

" 

1 

Amherst,        .... 

35  00 

35  00 

Greenwich,  . 

9 

Athol 

36  00 

285  10 

.         . 

1 

Hardwick,     .... 

40  00 

40  00 

Halifax, 

1 

Bridgewater, 

35  00 

25  00 

" 

1 

Rockland,      .... 

(  30  00 
136  00 

j        30  00 

Hampden,    . 

1 

Springfield,   .... 

75  00 

60  00 

" 

1 

Westfield,      .... 

50  00 

25  00 

Hanson, 

12 

Whitman,      .... 

30  00 

340  00 

Hawley, 

4 

Charlemont,  .... 

30  00 

120  00 

Heath, 

8 

Shelburne  Palls  (Arms 

36  00 

240  00 

Hubbard  ston, 

4 

Academy). 
Gardner,         .... 

30  00 

110  00 

" 

3 

Barre,    ..... 

40  00 

96  00 

Lakeville,    . 

16 

Middleborough,     . 

40  00 

604  00 

Lanesborough, 

2 

Pittsfield,       .... 

36  00 

45  00 

" 

1 

Adams, 

30  00 

20  00 

Leverett, 

10 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

277  00 

" 

5 

Amherst,        .... 

35  00 

175  00 

Leyden, 

1 

Greenfield,     .         .         .     '    . 

30  00 

30  00 

" 

1 

Bernardston    (Powers    Insti- 
tute) . 
Walpole,        .... 

21  CO 

21  00 

Medjiekl, 

13 

33  00 

196  35 

" 

14 

Dedham,        .... 

45  00 

303  75 

Middlefleld, 

1 

Chester,          .... 

40  00 

40  00 

Middleton,  . 

10 

Danvers,        .... 

40  00 

370  00 

Monroe, 

1 

Greenfield,     .... 

30  00 

30  00 

Monterey,     . 

6 

Great  Barrington  (Searles) ,  . 

54  00 

293  00 

Montgomery, 

3 

Huntington,  .... 

40  00 

89  00 

Mount  Washingt 

on, 

2 

Great  Barrington  (Searles),  . 

64  00 

108  00 

New  Braintree, 

1 

Worcester  (English),    . 

60  00 

60  00 

"            " 

1 

Warren,          .... 

30  00 

30  00 
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Number 

Towns. 

of 
pupils. 

High  schools  attended. 

Eate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

New  Braintree,    . 

2 

Ware 

$40  00 

$80  00 

(t           ■( 

3 

North  Brookfield, 

40  00 

120  00 

Newbury,     . 

5 

Newburyport, 

I  12  00- 
/  15  00* 

j        66  00 

New  Marlborough, 

8 

Great  Barrington  (Searles),  . 

54  00 

378  00 

Norfolk, 

2 

Franklin 

30  00 

57  75 

" 

3 

Walpole, 

33  00 

99  00 

Northfield,    . 

1 

Bernardston    (Powers 

tute) . 
Reading, 

Insti- 

21  00 

10  50 

North  Reading, 

18 

40  00 

680  00 

" 

5 

Lowell,  . 

60  00 

280  00 

Norton, 

2 

Attleborough, 

50  00 

50  00 

i< 

4 

Taunton, 

50  00 

100  00 

K 

1 

Easton,  . 

36  00 

18  00 

Oakham, 

1 

Worcester  (Classical), 

60  00 

60  00 

Otis,     . 

1 

Westfield,      . 

50  00 

50  00 

Paxton, 

3 

Worcester  (Classical), 

60  00 

120  00 

" 

1 

Worcester  (English), 

60  00 

60  00 

Pelham, 

6 

Amherst, 

35  00 

178  00 

<( 

1 

Spencer, 

28  00 

16  80 

Pembroke,   . 

1 

Rockland, 

(30  00 
(36  00 

j       28  00 

.        . 

2 

Kingston, 

30  00 

60  00 

Peru,    . 

2 

Dalton,  . 

10  00 

20  00 

Petersham,  . 

2 

Barre,     . 

40  00 

78  00 

Phillipston, 

5 

Athol,    . 

36  00 

159  00 

Plainfield,    . 

2 

Ashfield, 

30  00 

40  00 

Plympton,    . 

7 

Kingston , 

30  00 

210  00 

" 

3 

Middleborough, 

40  00 

120  00 

Prescott; 

3 

Athol,    . 

36  00 

87  00 

" 

1 

Amherst, 

35  00 

35  00 

" 

1 

New  Salem,  . 

30  00 

30  00 

Raynham,    . 

14 

Taunton , 

50  00 

655  00 

" 

1 

Middleborough,     . 

40  00 

31  00 

*  For  foreign  languages  only. 
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High  school  tuition  reimbvrsements^  etc.  — Continued. 


Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

High  schools  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Raynham, 

2 

Bridgewater, 

$35  00 

$52  50 

" 

1 

Easton, 

36  00 

36  00 

Rehohoth, 

11 

Taunton,         .... 

50  00 

275  00 

" 

4 

Attleborough, 

50  00 

100  00 

Richmond, 

8 

Pittsfield,       .         .         . 

36  00 

265  50 

Rochester, 

5 

Wareham,     .... 

35  00 

175  00 

Rowe,  . 

3 

North  Adams, 

45  00 

135  00 

"      . 

3 

Charlemont,  .... 

30  00 

90  00 

« 

1 

Bernardston    (Powers   Insti- 

21 00 

21  00 

Rowley, 

15 

tute)  . 
Ipswich,         .... 

40  00 

562  00 

" 

5 

Newburyport, 

48  00 

216  00 

Royalston, 

10 

Athol, 

36  00 

319  40 

" 

.  1 

Templeton    (Baldwinsville), 

25  00 

25  00 

Russell, 

6< 

Huntington,  .... 

40  00 

190  00 

Salisbury, 

13 

Newburyport, 

(  12  00* 
(  15  00* 

j     161  00 

" 

2 

Amesbury,     .... 

(20  00 
(30  00 

1       28  00 

Savoy, . 

1 

Adams,           .... 

30  00 

45  00 

Seekonk, 

4 

Fall  River 

50  00 

100  00 

" 

5 

Attleborough, 

50  00 

125  00 

Shutesbury, 

2 

New  Salem,  .... 

30  00 

60  00 

" 

2 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

60  00 

Somerset, 

47 

Fall  River,    .... 

50  00 

1,121  88 

" 

1 

Taunton,         .... 

50  00 

16  87 

Southampton, 

18 

Easthampton, 

40  00 

657  00 

Southwick,  . 

13 

Westfield,      .... 

50  00 

620  00 

Sturbridge,  . 

21 

Southbridge, 

30  00 

310  00 

Sunderland, 

16 

Amherst,       .... 

35  00 

513  00 

" 

3 

(jreenfield 

30  00 

90  00 

" 

1 

Montague  (Centre) , 

30  00 

30  00 

Swansea, 

27 

Fall  River,    .... 

50  00 

675  00 

Tewksbury, . 

34 

Lowell, 

60  00 

1,000  00 

*  For  foreign  languages  only. 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Towns. 

Number 

of 
pupils.  • 

High  schools  attended. 

Rate  per 
year. 

Amounts. 

Tolland, 

1 

Westfield 

S50  00 

.$50  00 

Truro,  . 

4 

Wellfleet 

30  00 

110  00 

II 

2 

Provincetown, 

38  00 

61  00 

Tyngsborough, 

11 

Lowell, 

,   60  00 

620  00 

Tyringham, 

5 

Lee, 

50  00 

220  00 

Warwick,     . 

1 

Orange,          .... 

25  00 

25  00 

Washington, 

1 

Pittsfield,       .... 

36  00 

36  00 

" 

1 

Westfield,      .... 

50  00 

50  00 

Wendell,      . 

2 

New  Salem,  .... 

30  00 

60  00 

" 

2 

Orange,          .... 

25  00 

35  00 

West  Bridgeioater, 

1 

Brockton,       .... 

60  00 

30  00 

.1 

2 

Easton,  ..... 

36  00 

36  00 

West  Brookfield,  . 

23 

Warren,          .... 

25  00 

280  00 

" 

o 

Ware,     ..... 

40  00 

20  00 

" 

1 

Worcester  (English),    . 

60  00 

30  00 

Westhampton,     . 

9 

Northampton, 

45  00 

405  00 

West  Stockbridge, 

15 

Great  Barrington    (Searles) , 

54  00 

693  00 

" 

4 

Pittsfield 

36  00 

144  00 

West  Tisbury, 

1 

Tisbury   (Vineyard  Haven) , 

37  00 

37  00 

Whately,      . 

7 

Northampton, 

45  00 

315  00 

" 

7 

Greenfield,    .... 

30  00 

162  00 

Wilbraham, 

4 

Palmer,           .... 

30  00 

52  50 

Williamsburg, 

6 

Northampton, 

45  00 

135  00 

Windsor, 

1 

Adams,           .... 

30  00 

30  00 

•' 

1 

Northampton, 

45  00 

45  00 

" 

1 

Ware 

40  00 

40  00 

Totals  (103  towns) , 

1,099 

70  schools,     . 

$38  03 

$35,402  84 

Distribution  of  the  Income  of  the  School  Fund. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  456,  Acts  of 
1903,  $183,694.39  was  distributed  among  the  towns  on  Jan. 
25,  1904. 
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How  wide  this  distribution  is  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table.     The  cities  are  classed  as  towns  in  the  total. 


Barnstable  County, 
Berkshire  County, 
Bristol  County, 
Dukes  County,  . 
Essex  County,   . 
Franklin  County, 
Hampden  County, 
Hampshire  County, 
Middlesex  County, 
Nantucket  County, 
Norfolk  County, 
Plymouth  County, 
Suffolk  County, 
Worcester  County, 

Total, 


To  what  extent  the  welfare  of  the  schools  is  dependent  upon 
the  aid  which  the  State  affords  is  shown  by  the  following  list 
of  towns,  in  which  the  school  fund  money  exceeds  the  amount 
raised  by  the  town  by  local  taxation  :  — 


13  of 

15  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

24  of 

32  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

13  of 

20  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

7  of 

7  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

13  of 

34  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

23  of 

26  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

.       17  of 

23  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

18  of 

23  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

27  of 

54  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

Oof 

1  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

13  of 

28  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

17  of 

27  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

Oof 

4  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

43  of 

59  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

228  of  353  towns  share  in  the  distribution 

TOWNS. 

Raised  by 
local  taxation. 

Received  from 

the  income  of  the 

school  fund. 

Mashpee, 

$887  15 

$972  39 

Alford, 

540  GO 

814  92 

Florida, 

863  53 

952  92 

Monterey,    . 

882  78 

1,129  86 

Mount  Washington, 

228  00 

814  93 

New  Ashford, 

276  40 

575  00 

Peru,    . 

527  07 

972  39 

Savoy, . 

928  83 

1,047  39 

Chilmark,    . 

284  52 

814  92 

Gay  Head,   . 

121  17 

972  39 

Gosnold, 

200  00 

500  00 

West  Tisbury,     . 

793  26 

1,129  86 
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TOWNS. 

Raised  by- 
local  taxation. 

Keceived  from 

the  income  of  the 

school  fund. 

Ley den, 

f944  00 

i|952  91 

Monroe, 

506  00 

889  93 

Rowe, 

950  05 

972  39 

Shutesbury, 

795  49 

877  91 

Holland,       . 

253  50 

5C0  00 

Montgomery, 

465  26 

972  39 

Tolland, 

731  38 

889  93 

Goshen, 

303  57 

575  00 

Middlefield, 

713  28 

972  89 

Pelham, 

497  59 

575  00 

Plainfield,    . 

656  68 

814  93 

Boxborough, 

681  93 

972  40 

[Chapter  456,  Acts  of  1903.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  Massachusetts  school  fund. 
Section  1.  The  auiiual  income  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
Fund  shall,  without  specific  appropriation,  be  apportioned  and  dis- 
tributed for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  tlie  following 
manner :  —  Every  town  which  complies  with  all  laws  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  said  income  and  whose  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  as  shown  hy  the  last  preceding  assessors'  valuation 
thereof,  does  not  exceed  one  half  million  dollars,  shall  annually 
receive  five  hundred  dollars  ;  but  if  its  rate  of  taxation  for  any  year 
shall  be  eighteen  dollars  or  more  on  a  thousand  dollars  it  shall  receive 
seventy-five  dollars  additional ;  every  such  town  whose  valuation  is 
more  than  one  half  million  dollars  and  does  not  exceed  one  million 
dollars  shall  receive  three  hundred  dollars ;  and  every  such  town 
whose  valuation  is  more  than  one  million  dollars  and  does  not  exceed 
two  million  dollars  shall  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and 
every  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than  two  million  dollars  and  does 
not  exceed  two  and  one  half  million  dollars  shall  receive  seventy- 
five  dollars.  The  remainder  of  said  income  shall  be  distributed  to 
towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  two  and  one  half  million 
dollars,  and  whose  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools  is 
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not  less  than  one  sixth  of  their  whole  tax  for  the  year,  as  follows  :  — 
Every  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  third  of  its  whole 
tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  of  said  remainder  expressed  by  one 
third  ;  every  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  its 
whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one  fourth  ;  every 
town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  fifth  of  its  whole  tax 
shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one  fifth ;  and  every  town 
whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  sixth  of  its  whole  tax  shall 
receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one  sixth.  All  money  appro- 
priated for  other  educational  purposes,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for,  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  The  income  of  said  fund  which  has  accrued  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  in  each  year -shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  School  P\ind  in  the  manner 
provided  for  by  section  one  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the 
several  towns  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January  thereafter. 

Section  3.  The  sums  received  by  any  town  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  held  by  the  town  treasurer  and  shall  be  expended 
only  for  expenses  in  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  authorized  by 
the  school  committee,  in  accordance  with  existing  laws ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  all  sums 
so  received  and  expended,  and  the  school  committee  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  state  board  of  education,  in  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  said  board,  of  the  amount  received  during  each  year, 
the  amount  expended  from  such  receipts,  the  purpose  for  which  such 
expenditures  have  been  made,  in  detail,  and  the  balance,  if  any, 
remaining  unexpended.  And  whenever  it  appears  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  sums  paid  to  any  town  have 
not  been  used  in  whole  or  in  part  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  or  that  they  have  not  been  held  and  accounted  for 
separately,  or  that  the  report  thereof  herein  required  has  not  been 
made,  the  commissioners  of  the  school  fund  are  hereby  authorized  to 
withhold,  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
future  allowances  otherwise  falling  to  such  town  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Section  4.  Sections  four  and  five  of  chapter  forty-one  and  section 
thirty  of  chapter  forty-two  of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  so  much  of  sec- 
tion three  of  chapter  thirty-nine  and  of  sections  two  and  six  of  chap- 
ter forty  of  the  Revised  Laws  as  provides  for  paying  certain  expenses 
out  of  the  income  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  and  all  other 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
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[Revised  Laws,  Chapter  41,  Section  6.] 
Massachusetts  school  fund. 
No  such  apportionment  and  distribution  shall  be  made  to  a  town 
which  has  not  maintained  a  school  as  required  by  section  one  of 
chapter  forty-two  ;  or  which,  if  containing  the  number  of  families  or 
householders  required  by  section  two  of  said  chapter,  has  not  main- 
tained, for  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  during  the  year,  exclusive  of 
vacations,  a  high  school  such  as  is  mentioned  therein  ;  or  which  has 
not  made  the  returns  required  by  sections  five  and  six  of  chapter 
forty-three,  and  complied  with  the  laws  relative  to  truancy ;  or  which 
has  not  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  public  schools  which 
are  authorized  or  required  by  law,  including  the  wages  of  teachers, 
the  transportation  of  school  children,  fuel,  the  care  of  fires,  school 
rooms  and  school  premises,  supervision,  text-books  and  supplies,  and 
school  sundries  or  incidentals  during  the  school  year  embraced  in  the 
last  annual  returns,  an  amount  not  less  than  three  dollars  for  each 
person  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  resident  in  such 
town  on  the  first  day  of  September  of  said  school  year. 

[Chapter  107,  Acts  of  1904.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  income 
OF  the  school  fund. 

Section  1.  No  town  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Fund  unless  it  shall  have  complied,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  board  of  education,  with  all  laws  relating  to  the  public 
schools. 

Section  2.  No  part  of  the  income  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
Fund  shall  be  used  for  payment  of  the  compensation  or  expenses  of 
members  of  school  committees. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  sent  the  following  circular  to 
the  school  committees  of  all  towns  receiving  money  from  the 
school  fund  :  — 

County  of 
Town  of 
COMMONWEALTH  OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 
State  Board  of  Education. 
Inquiries  to  be  answered  concerning  the  use  of  the  money  received 
from  the  income  of   the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  made  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  of  for  the  school  year 

1904. 
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.  Expeyiditures  from  Toivn  Appropr, 

1.  Town  appropriation,  1901,  . 
Expenditures  from  the  same, 

2.  Town  appropriation,  1902,  . 
Expenditures  from  the  same, 

3.  Town  appropriation,  1903,  . 
Expenditures  from  the  same, 

2.    Use  of  Massachusetts  Schoo 

1.  Total  received  from  the  State, 

2.  Total  expenditure  from  the  same, 

3.  Unexpended  balance,   . 


ation  for  Support  of  Schools. 


Fund  Money  in  1904 


3.    Detailed  Expenditure. 

4.  Expended  for  wages  of  teachers, 

5.  Expended  for  transportation  of  school  children, 

6.  Expended  for  fuel  and  tlie  care  of  schoolhouses, 

7.  Expended  for  books  and  supplies, 

8.  Expended  for  other  purposes  (specify  each). 


9.  Total  of  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8, 

Certificate  of  the  School  Committee. 
We,  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee  of 
hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  from  the  Massachusetts  School 
Fund  for  the  year  1904. 

Chairman. 

Secretary. 


ss. 

On  this  day  of  ,  190  , 

personally  appeared  the  above-named  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
school  committee  of  and  made  oath  that  the 

above  certificate  by  them  subscribed  is  true  to   the   best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Before  me, 

Jtistice  of  the  Peace. 

Note.  — This  blank  form,  duly  filled  and  signed,  should  be  returned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  or  before  Jan.  1,  1905. 
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The  law  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  the  school  fund  money 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  included  under  the  general  phrase 
"  support  of  schools."  It  would  simplify  the  bookkeeping  of 
the  town,  and  reduce  the  labor  of  making  the  annual  report  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  if  the  entire  amount  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  school  committee  for  wages  of  teachers.  This 
would  not  necessarily  increase  the  amount  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose, except  in  seven  towns;  Mt.  AYashington,  New  Ashford, 
Chilmark,  Gay  Head,  Gosnold,  Holland  and  Tolland,  where 
the  expenditure  for  the  wages  of  teachers  is  less  than  the  amount 
received  from  the  school  fund.  Possibly  in  some  of  these  towns 
some  increase  of  wages  might  be  made. 

In  some  towns  the  custom  has  grown  up,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  a  direct  vote  of  the  town  or  without  such  vote,  for 
the  selectmen  to  claim  the  right  to  review  the  orders  drawn  by 
the  school  committee  upon  the  town  treasurer  for  expenditures 
in  support  of  schools.  Cases  are  frequently  reported  to  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  friction  between  town  offi- 
cers in  regard  to  this  matter  and  delay  in  paying  school  bills. 

Whatever  the  vote  of  the  town  may  be,  the  selectmen  have 
no  power  to  refuse  approval  of  bills  contracted  by  the  school 
committee  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  the  law, 
which  gives  them  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of 
all  the  public  schools,  nor  has  the  treasurer  any  authority  to 
refuse  to  honor  the  orders  of  the  school  committee.  The  school 
committee  may  transmit  their  orders  to  the  treasurer  through 
the  selectmen,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  not  of  obliga- 
tion. This  does  not  apply  to  the  money  received  by  the  town 
treasurer  from  the  school  fund  income,  which  is  a  separate 
account,  wholly  outside  of  the  town  appropriation. 

Agents  of  the  Board. 

The  relation  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
schools  of  the  State  and  to  the  Board  itself  is  scarcely  under- 
stood, although  the  office  has  been  in  existence  many  years. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  their  work,  like  that  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Board  itself,  is 
general  and  not  specific. 

The  statute  ot  1857,  by  which  the  office  of  agent  was  estab- 
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lished,  provided  that  the  agents  "should  visit  the  cities  and 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  of  conferring  with  teacliers  and  committees,  of  lectur- 
ing upon  subjects  connected  with  education,  and,  in  general, 
of  giving  and  receiving  information  upon  such  subjects  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  secretary." 

The  purposes  for  which  the  agents  were  to  be  appointed  were 
the  same  for  which  the  Board  itself  was  created,  — to  gather 
and  diffuse  information  in  order  to  raise,  maintain  and  guide 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  in  matters  relating  to  public 
education  in  all  its  phases.  Because  the  members  of  the  Board 
could  not  themselves  do  this  work,  and  because  the  secretary 
could  not  cover  the  entire  State  and  could  not  personally  meet 
all  the  demands  which  the  growing  school  interests  were  mak- 
ing, men  were  needed  suitably  qualified  and  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  State.  They  were  to  be 
eyes  and  ears  for  the  Board  and  they  were  to  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Board.  As  the  Board  was  to  do  its  work  with 
little  authorit}^  ))ut  through  its  influence  upon  the  public,  upon 
school  officials  and  upon  teachers,  the  success  of  the  Board 
itself  came  to  be  conditioned  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  its 
agents,  upon  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of  their  observation, 
upon  the  wisdom  of  their  counsel,  and  upon  the  weight  of  their 
influence  with  the  people  in  charge  of  the  schools. 

The  Board  as  a  board  has  no  means  of  exerting  influence, 
except  through  the  agents.  The  results  of  their  work  have 
amply  justified  their  appointment  and  more  than  met  all 
reasonable  expectations.  The  steady  uplift  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  communities,  which  has  brought  better  school- 
houses,  better  equipment  and  better  paid  teachers,  longer 
terms  of  schools,  better  school  attendance,  and,  in  recent 
years,  professional  supervision  for  all  schools,  — this  uplift  has 
been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  work  of  the  agents  in  doing 
just  the  things  mentioned  in  the  law,  visiting  the  towns  and 
cities  for  inquiry,  conferring  with  school  committees  and 
teachers,  and  lecturing  upon  educational  themes  at  public 
meetings  of  teachers,  superintendents  and  citizens. 

The  necessity  for  work  of  this  character  is  as  urgent  now  as 
it  has  ever  been,  and  it  will  continue  as  long  as  the  Board  itself 
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continues  with  its  present  relations  to  the  school  affairs  of  the 
State.  As  schools  multiph"  and  become  more  complex,  as 
communities  are  moved  to  enter  upon  new  lines  of  educational 
effort,  as  the  differences  between  poor  and  rich  towns  become 
accentuated,  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  use  the  agents  to  gather  and  diffuse  information.  It 
is  through  them  alone  that  the  Board  can  study  educational 
movements  in  the  State  and  make  its  influence  felt  in  fosterinof 
and  directing  these  movements. 

Some  of  the  reports  of  the  agents  have  been  of  the  widest 
usefulness,  not  only  within  the  State  itself  but  outside.  The  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Walton  on  truanc}^  of  INIr.  Prince  on  courses  of 
studies  and  on  school  hvgiene,  of  Mr.  MacDonald  on  hieh 
schools  and  of  Mr.  Fletcher  on  the  consolidation  of  schools 
and  the  conveyance  of  children,  and  the  reports  of  Mr.  Bailey 
upon  drawing  have  been  called  for  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Within  a  few  months  the  report  on  the  consolidation  of 
schools  has  been  sent  to  Ireland,  to  Australia  and  to  South 
Africa. 

The  general  appointment  of  superintendents  throughout  the 
State  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  demands  upon 
the  agents.  To  the  conferences  with  school  committees  of  for- 
mer days  must  now  be  added  conferences  with  superintendents. 

Many  of  these  officers  are  new  to  their  duties  and  need  assist- 
ance. They  are  trying  in  various  ways  to  improve  the  school 
conditions  in  their  fields.  They  desire  and  need  the  advice  of 
the  agents,  w^ho  know  the  fields,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
measures  and  as  to  the  probable  success  in  the  particular  fields. 
Often  the  services  of  the  agents  are  needed  to  remove  mis- 
understandings between  committees  and  superintendents. 

Under  the  law  of  1904,  requiring  superintendents  in  unions 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  additional 
work  devolves  upon  the  agents  ;  for  it  is  upon  their  judgment, 
based  upon  inspection  of  the  work,  that  the  Board  must  rely 
in  deciding  questions  of  approval. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  three  agents,  Mr.  Prince, 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  have  spent  practically  all  of 
their  time  in  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  union  superintend- 
ents, in   order  that  the  Board  might  be   ready  to  act  upon 
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their  cases  when  the  law  goes  into  effect  in  January,  1905.  In 
doing  this  they  have  been  forced  to  leave  undone  other  work 
which  was  important.  The  Board  has  now  but  three  general 
agents,  Mr.  Sargent's  work  being  specially  confined  to  indus- 
trial drawing.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  five  agents  engaged 
upon  general  work. 

The  inspection  of  high  schools,  which  forms  the  basis  of  ap- 
pro^'al  of  the  Board  now  required  by  law,  should  have  the  entire 
time  of  one  man.  The  inspection  of  the  work  of  union  superin- 
tendents, now  between  seventy  and  eighty  in  number,  should 
have  the  entire  time  of  one  man.  The  truant  schools  and  the 
schools  for  defectives,  to  which  the  State  makes  large  appro- 
priations, should  be  inspected  by  a  representative  of  the  Board. 
The  institutes  need  much  of  the  time  of  the  agents.  The  nor- 
mal schools  should  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
secretary. 

This  increase  of  special  duties  leaves  but  little  time  for  the 
general  work  of  visitation  and  conference  whicli  have  been  so 
largely  influential  in  the  past. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  number  of  institutes  held  during  the  year  has  been 
smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  demands  upon  the  time  of  the 
agents  of  the  Board  for  other  work. 

Two  special  institutes  have  been  held,  the  music  institute, 
which  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  an  institute  for 
the  supervisors  of  drawing,  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Sargent  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  and  alumni 
of  the  State  Normal  Art  School.  The  drawing  institute  is  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Sargent's  special  report,  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  institute  record  for  the  year  is  as  follows  :  — 
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o  a 

o 

"o 

Whebe  held. 

Date 

I,  t.T3 

a; 

si 

=  a 

By  whom  conducted. 

Bernardston, 

May 

3, 

8 

37 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Buckland,     . 

May 

5, 

5 

51 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Charlemont, 

May 

5, 

6 

36 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Chester, 

May 

4, 

8 

61 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Dalton, .... 

Sept. 

24, 

13 

77 

8 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Dighton, 

Nov. 

4, 

7 

76 

10 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Leominster,  . 

April 

22, 

8 

247 

10 

J.W.MacDonald. 

Marlborough, 

April 

29, 

8 

133 

12 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Tisbury,  (Vineyard 

Haven). 
Uxbridge, 

Sept. 

30, 

5 

28 

10 

J.  T.  Prince. 

April 

28, 

6 

134 

13 

J.W.MacDonald. 

West  Brookfield,  . 

Oct. 

5, 

8 

153 

13 

J.W.MacDonald. 

West  Stockbridge, 

May 

13, 

4 

22 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Winchendon, 

Oct. 

14, 

9 

158 

12 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Totals,   . 

95 

1,213 

118 

Evening  Schools. 

The  returns  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  2  towns 
supporting  evening  schools,  113  classes,  169  teachers,  4,595 
pupils,  1,364  in  the  average  attendance,  and  $33,777.69  in 
cost  of  support. 

There  is  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  all  these  items  from 
year  to  year.  The  average  number  of  [nights  on  which  the 
schools  are  kept  is  48,  the  same  as  last  year.  In  this  feature 
there  are  wide  variations  among;  the  towns  and  cities.  Worces- 
ter  i:>rovided  an  average  of  110  sessions  for  its  evening  schools  ; 
Boston,  99;  Clinton,  94;  while  GloL^cester  and  Easthampton 
provided  but  30,  Milford  but  24,  and  Adams  but  18.  Through 
the  ellorts  of  the  superintendent  and  school  committee  of 
Adams,  the  appropriation  for  evening  schools  has  been  doubled 
for  the  year  1904-05. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  evening  elementary  schools  is  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  English  to  non-English  speaking  persons 
and  to  aid  other  persons  whose  opportunities  in  childhood 
have  been  limited  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  common  school 
learning.  If  conditions  exist  in  any  community  making  such 
schools  necessary,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  need  can  be  met 
in  any  satisfactory  way  by  a  school  of  eighteen  or  even  of 
thirty  evenings. 

Kindergartens. 

Table  slioicing  the  number  and  location  of  piibllc  Tcindergartens  kept 
during  the  year  1903-04,  and  cost  of  their  maintenance. 


Number  of 

Number 

Minimum 

j      public 
Cities  and  towns.             kinder- 
gartens. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

of 

different 
pupils. 

age  at  whicli 
pupils  are 
admitted. 

Cost. 

Attleborough, 

2 

3 

115 

4 

$2,049  45 

Andover, 

3 

4 

121 

Sh 

1,918  60 

Boston,    . 

89 

170 

6,216 

Si 

120,918  01 

Braintree, 

5 

5 

166 

4 

2,1C0  00 

Bridgewater, 

1 

2 

40 

4 

1,761  47 

Brookline, 

11 

19 

499 

H 

14,580  29 

Cambridge, 

15 

29 

1,010 

3h 

17,797  45 

Chicopee, 

2 

2 

99 

3 

- 

Dedham, 

3 

6 

122 

3i 

2,073  91 

Easton,    . 

2 

2 

63 

3 

625  00 

Fall  River, 

3 

6 

226 

3 

2,751  12 

Greenfield, 

2 

2 

66 

H 

890  00 

Haverhill, 

2 

4 

125 

3h 

1,500  00 

Holyoke, 

7 

14 

417 

44 

6,590  04 

Hopedale, 

1 

2 

32 

4 

854  50 

Lee, 

1 

2 

17 

3t^ 

977  96 

Lowell,    . 

13 

25 

761 

3i 

12,610  30 

Marblehead, 

2 

4 

81 

4 

1,120  00 

Medford, 

7 

6 

318 

5 

3,250  00 

Milton,    . 

4 

7 

153 

H 

4,792  00 

New  Bedford, 

3 

6 

173 

4 

6,300  00 

Xewton,  . 

15 

32 

672 

4 

18,842  20 

North  Adams, 

5 

10 

291 

4 

3,700  00 

Northampton, 

4 

8 

166 

3i 

- 
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Number  and  location  of  x>uhlic  kindergartens,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Number  of 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Number 

Minimum 

Cities  and  towns. 

public 
kinder- 
gartens. 

of 
different 
pupils. 

age  at  which 
pupils  are 
admitted. 

Cost. 

Pittsfield, 

2 

4 

122 

4 

fl,799  73 

Salem, 

0 

10 

279 

4 

4,394  07 

Somerville, 

4 

8 

212 

4 

4,026  00 

Springfield,     . 

12 

27 

1,018 

4 

13,894  95 

Sutton,     . 

1 

1 

81 

4 

328  00 

Watertown,     . 

1 

2 

48 

3i 

750  00 

Wellesley, 

1 

2 

28 

4 

600  00 

Westfield, 

6 

9 

142 

Ah 

- 

West  Springfield,    . 

3 

3 

166 

U 

1,603  60 

Winchester,     . 

3 

6 

142 

4 

2,249  99 

Worcester, 

13 

27 

876 

4 

16,946  39 

Totals  (35  towns), 

252 

469 

15,093 

3  to  5  yrs. 

$274,595  03 

Vacation  Schools. 
The  following  vacation  schools  are  reported  as  supported  at 
public  expense  during  the  summer  of  1903  :  — 


Number  op- 

- 

Average 

length 

of 

Total  expendi- 

CITIES AND  TOWNS. 

ture  for  support 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

schooling. 

of  schools. 

Mos.    Days. 

Athol, 

1 

4 

96 

-       15 

f9  00 

Boston, 

8 

161 

10,487 

1        5 

10,277  95 

Brookline, . 

2 

10 

559 

1       10 

1,199  46 

Hyde  Park, 

3 

■    3 

331 

-       30 

407  73 

Somerville, 

1 

7 

488 

1         5 

540  00 

Winchendon, 

1 

2 

32 

1 

52  00 

16 

187 

11,993 

- 

$12,486  14 

Music  in  Schools. 
Sixty  years  ago  in  his  eighth  report  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
,   Horace  Mann  discussed  the   subject  of  vocal  music  in 
Mr.  Mann  had  visited  Europe  two  years  before  and 


tion 
schools 
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had  been  impressed  by  the  evidence  which  he  saw  everywhere 
among  the  people  of  a  knowledge  of  music  and  a  love  for  it. 
He  contrasted  it  with  the  ignorance  and  indifierence  which 
characterized  his  own  people.  Speaking  of  Prussia,  he  wrote  : 
"  That  whole  country,  indeed,  is  vocal  with  music.  It  adds 
zest  to  all  social  amusements.  It  saves  the  people  from  boist- 
erous and  riotous  passions.  Pervading  all  classes,  it  softens 
and  refines  the  national  character.  It  is  the  narcotic  of  the 
student  after  his  severe  mental  exertion,  and  it  cheers  on  the 
laborer  sweating  at  his  toil." 

He  attributes  this  universal  love  of  music  to  the  universal 
practice  of  music  in  the  German  schools.  He  says:  "In 
that  kingdom  [Prussia]  no  person  could  be  approved  as  a 
teacher,  — no  individual,  indeed,  would  ever  think  of  present- 
ing himself  as  a  candidate  for  teachino-  even  in  the  obscurest 
school  and  at  the  lowest  salary,  who  was  not  master  both  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  and  also  a  performer 
upon  one  or  more  instruments." 

With  characteristic  thoroughness  of  treatment,  full  of  argu- 
ment and  felicity  of  expression,  he  urges  the  more  general 
introduction  of  music  into  the  schools. 

He  argues  that  vocal  music  promotes  health,  that  it  furnishes 
means  of  intellectual  exercise,  and  that  its  social  and  moral 
influences  are  transcendent. 

One  sentence  seems  appropriate  to  the  current  discussions 
of  the  place  of  music  in  the  high  schools.  "  The  intellect  can 
be  exercised  on  the  relations  of  tones  as  well  as  on  the  num- 
bers, quantities  and  magnitudes  of  arithmetic,  algebra  or  geom- 
etry, and  ^vhile  music  furnishes  prol^lems  sufl5cient  to  task  the 
profoundest  mathematical  genius  that  has  ever  existed,  it  also 
exhibits  scientific  relations  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  school- 
boy's comprehension." 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Mann  instituted  some 
inquiries  into  the  extent  to  which  music  had  been  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  He  reports:  "There  are 
now  about  five  hundred  schools  in  the  State  where  vocal  music 
is  practised.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  number  was  prob- 
ably less  than  one  hundred." 

The  answers  to  his  inquiries  as  they  came  from  the  towns 
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are  interesting.  In  Boston  music  had  been  taught  in  all  the 
schools  for  six  years.  In  a  few  other  towns,  music  was  re- 
ported as  being  in  most  of  the  schools.  But  the  returns  are 
monotonous  in  their  showing  that  music  in  a  school  was  an 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  They  say,  "Vocal  music  in  four 
schools,"  "in  two  schools,'"  "in  three  schools."  Scores  of 
towns  say,  "in  one  school."  One  says,  "Vocal  music  prac- 
tised where  the  teachers  are  competent;"  others,  "Vocal 
music  occasionally  in  two  schools,"  "  Vocal  music  in  two  win- 
ter schools,"  "Vocal  music  more  or  less  in  all  the  summer 
schools,"  "  Vocal  music  in  a  few  female  schools." 

The  use  b}^  Mr.  Mann  of  the  word  "  practised"  in  connec- 
tion with  music  is  significant.  His  inquiry  and  the  answers  to 
it  all  speak  of  music  as  being  practised. 

The  report  from  Boston  is  illuminating  as  to  the  status  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  the  time.  "Vocal  music  is 
regularly  taught  by  an  accomplished  instructor  in  all  the 
grammar  and  writing  schools,  but  not  in  the  Latin  or  English 
high  school.  It  is  practised  more  or  less  in  the  primary 
schools." 

The  situation  in  the  State  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  there  was  more  or  less  singing  occasionally  in  an  indi- 
vidual school  here  and  there,  when  a  teacher  was  in  charge 
who  could  sing. 

Systematic  instruction  in  singing  was  confined  to  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Boston  and  probably  a  few  other  towns. 

Nowhere  in  public  school  work  have  the  passing  years 
wrought  greater  changes  than  in  the  realm  of  music.  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  now  music  is  universally  practised 
in  the  schools  of  all  grades.  More  than  this,  were  an  official 
inquiry  to  be  made  this  year,  the  question  would  not  be,  "  Is 
music  practised  ?  "  but  ' '  Is  music  taught  ?  "  And  the  replies 
would  show  that  music  is  systematically  taught  in  all  the 
graded  schools  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  ungraded 
schools.  Xor  is  the  teaching  confined  to  grammar  schools. 
Could  Mr.  Maim  visit  a  primary  school  to-day  he  would  find 
the  practice  of  music,  as  in  the  rote  singing,  exerting  all  the 
brightening  and  softening  influences  which  appealed  to  him  so 
strongly  in  the  Prussian  schools ;  and  he  would  find  also  that, 
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even  in  the  primary  schools,  music  is  being  taught  so  scien- 
tifically as  to  sustain  his  contention  as  to  its  value  as  an 
intellectual  exercise. 

In  1844,  Boston  had  a  "  regular  instructor  "  in  music.  Such 
a  person  had  a  .unique  position  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  In  1902,  Secretary  Hill  reported  that  there  were 
employed  in  the  State  16q  supervisors  or  directors  of  music, 
that  they  worked  in  203  towns  and  cities  and  reached  by  their 
instruction  85  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  the  State. 

This  great  change,  involving  considerable  expense,  is  indica- 
tive of  a  profound  change  in  public  sentiment,  for  it  has  come 
about  without  the  pressure  of  a  compulsory  law.  Music  has 
never  been  included  among  the  required  studies.  There  could 
be  no  finer  illustration  of  the  successful  working  of  the  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts  policy  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  report. 

The  people  have  left  the  old  required  studies  to  make  their 
way  as  best  they  could  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  teachers, 
and  some  of  them  have  not  fared  very  well.  But  music  the 
people  seem  to  have  taken  to  their  heart,  and  have  liberally 
provided  for  it  in  the  employment  of  special  instructors. 

As  a  result,  music  is  probabl}^  taught  at  least  as  well  as  any 
of  the  required  branches.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  with  truth, 
as  Mr.  Mann  said  in  the  report  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
"  We  are  an  un-musical,  not  to  say  an  anti-musical,  people." 

Music  in  High  Schools. 
The  introduction  of  courses  in  the  more  advanced  stud^^  of 
musical  theory  and  history  into  the  curriculum  of  several 
colleges  has  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  music  in  the 
high  schools,  and  a  course  of  study  for  high  schools  prepara- 
tory to  these  college  courses  has  been  worked  out  and  recom- 
mended by  a  Confereyice  on  Music  in  Public  Education,  which 
convened  in  Boston  in  1902  at  the  call  of  the  New  England 
Education  League.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, through  its  secretary,  has  made  some  inquirj^  into  the 
status  of  music  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  A  copy  of 
the  following  questions  was  sent  to  the  principal  of  each  high 
school :  — 
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IN  THE  SERVICE   OF  THE   COMMONWEALTH. 


State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  June  14,  1904. 

Princi2yal  of  the  High  School,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  The  Board  of  Education  desires  to  ascertain,  with  as 
much  completeness  as  possible,  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
instruction  in  music  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  In  furtherance 
of  this  end,  will  yon  kindly  reply  to  the  following  questions  and 
return  the  blank  to  this  office  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  H.  Martin, 

Secretary. 
Is  music  taught  in  your  school  ? 
By  special  teacher  ? 
How  much  time  is  allowed  for  it  ? 

(Answer  in  recitation  hours  per  week,  and  give  number  of  years.) 

How  much  weight  is  given  to  it,  if  any,  toward  earning  a  diploma? 

Does  the  work  include  individual  training  in  musical  theory  (examinable 
work),  or  is  it  chiefly  chorus  singing  ? 

Do  you  do  special  chorus  work  for  public  presentation  ? 

Is  the  work  a  consecutive  development  of  the  work  in  the  grade  below  the 

high  school  ? 
Do  you  give  credit  for  work  done  in  music  outside  of  the  school  ? 

Would  it  be  practicable  or  wise  to  do  so  ? 

Other  remarks, 

(Signature) 

Princiiml. 
Name  of  school : 

Replies  were  received  from  most  of  the  schools.  From  these 
replies  the  following  facts  appeared  :  — 

1.  Music  is  taught  in  all  but  a  few  very  small  schools. 

2.  In  practically  all  schools  it  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher. 
Sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  or  semi-weekly  lessons 
by  the  special  teacher,  short  lessons  are  given  daily  by  one  of 
the  regular  teachers,  frequently  by  the  principal. 

3.  The  time  given  to  music  is  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  State,  being  one  recitation  period  or  hour  weekly  through 
the  four  years.     In  a  few  schools  two  periods  are  given. 
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4.  In  a  large  majority  of  schools,  work  in  music  is  not 
counted  in  making  up  diploma  credits.  In  some  schools, 
attendance  upon  the  music  exercise  is  required  of  all  pupils, 
and  they  are  credited  with  such  attendance  through,  the  four 
years. 

In  schools  with  elective  courses  the  diploma  is  granted  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  prescribed  number  of  courses, 
frequently  fifteen  or  sixteen  j^early,  or  sixty  or  sixty-four  in 
all.  Each  course  is  credited  with  one  point.  In  these  schools 
music  usually  is  allowed  one  point  annually. 

5.  In  nearly  all  cases,  enough  to  warrant  a  general  state- 
ment for  the  State,  the  high  school  work  in  music  consists 
solely  of  chorus  singing.  But  few  schools  report  any  work 
in  musical  theory  or  individual  work  in  voice  training,  and  in 
scarcely  any  schools  are  there  any  individual  tests  such  as  are 
given  in  all  other  studies.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
the  work  is  not  credited  toward  a  diploma. 

Only  one  school,  the  English  high  school  in  Cambridge, 
reports  work  in  harmony,  counterpoint  and  melodic  construc- 
tion. This  is  an  optional  course  in  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
and  work  is  not  counted  for  the  diploma,  while  the  chorus 
singing,  being  required  of  all  students  for  four  years,  is  counted. 

One  school,  the  Springfield  high  school,  reports  two  special 
teachers,  — a  singing  teacher  and  a  teacher  of  musical  theory. 
In  this  school  two  periods  a  week  for  one  year  are  given  to  a 
course  in  harmony,  and  two  periods  a  week  for  two  years  to 
music  analysis.  By  this  is  meant  training  in  appreciation  and 
in  how  to  listen  to  music.  These  courses  are  elective.  This 
school  offers  the  most  complete  opportunitj^  now  given  in  the 
State,  and  might  well  serve  as  a  standard  for  all  schools,  at 
least,  in  large  cities. 

Taking  the  State  at  large,  the  aim  of  the  work  in  music  in 
the  high  schools  is  well  described  in  one  report:  "For  us 
music  introduces  a  desirable  variety  into  school  life,  and  it  is 
also  convenient  on  occasions,  })articularly  at  graduations,  to 
have  a  chorus  to  depend  upon  for  suitable  music." 

6.  In  all  the  schools  the  work  culminates  in  the  preparation 
and  rendering  of  pieces  at  the  graduation  exercises.  A  few 
schools  do  more  than  this,  preparing  for  public  presentation 
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more  pretentious  productions,  cantatas,  etc.,  and  occasionally 
an  oratorio. 

Some  schools  furnisli  a  glee  club  from  among  the  students 
and  use  it  for  public  occasions. 

7.  While  a  majority  of  principals  say  that  the  work  in  the 
high  school  is  a  development  of  the  work  in  the  grades  below, 
it  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  this  answer  is  only  an  assump- 
tion. Many  principals  say,  "  I  suppose  so,"  or  frankly,  "I 
do  not  know."  I  have  the  impression  that  in  many  schools 
the  work  is  left  wholly  to  the  special  teacher,  the  principal, 
either  tlirough  io-norance  of  music  or  lack  of  interest,  content- 
ing  himself  with  securing  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  upon  the 
exercise  and  maintaining  proper  discipline  at  the  time. 

In  one  school  the  principal  reports  that  the  pupils  seem  to 
have  less  ability  to  read  music  at  the  end  of  the  high  school 
course  than  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course.  He 
does  not  know  why  ! 

8.  In  no  schools  is  credit  given  for  outside  work  in  music, 
and  a  large  majorit}^  of  the  principals  are  positive  in  their 
opinion  that  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  practicable  to  give 
such  credit.  But  the  question  has  evidently  been  considered 
by  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  men.  In  most  cases  these 
men  say  it  would  be  wise  if  practicable,  but  the}^  cannot  see 
how  it  could  be  regulated  in  their  schools.  A  considerable 
number  think  it  would  be  practicable  as  well  as  wise. 

Several  suggest  that  such  action  would  compel  the  school 
authorities  to  discriminate  between  local  teachers  of  music, 
which  discrimination  would  be  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

From  one  school  comes  the  report  that  the  plan  had  been 
tried  but  discontinued  for  the  reason  given  above. 

Some  information  has  been  gathered  concerning  the  work 
in  music  in  the  high  schools  in  other  States.  The  reports 
show  that  substantially  the  same  conditions  exist  in  the  other 
New  England  States  as  in  Massachusetts,  though  the  number 
of  high  schools  is  smaller. 

Through  correspondence  with  the  State  inspectors  of  high 
schools  in  some  of  the  western  States,  I  have  collected  some 
facts  representative  of  western  conditions. 

In  Minnesota  music  is  said  to  be  taught  in  about  75  per 
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cent,  of  the  163  high  schools,  but  by  special  teachers  in  only 
20  per  cent.  In  other  respects  the  work  is  similar  to  that  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  Michigan  music  is  taught  in  only  a  few  of  the  larger 
high  schools.  The  work  is  said  to  be  not  closely  related  to 
the  work  below.  In  Ann  Arbor  the  high  school  offers  a 
special  music  course  in  preparation  for  the  university.  In 
Saginaw  credit  is  given  for  work  done  outside. 

In  Nebraska  my  informant  states  that  music  is  taught  in 
about  one-third  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  by  special 
teachers  and  in  another  third  by  the  regular  teachers.  It 
counts  as  a  one-hour  studj^  in  a  part  of  the  schools  and  where 
credit  is  given  at  all  it  is  also  given  for  outside  work. 

The  most  complete  report  on  the  high  schools  of  any  State 
has  been  made  for  Illinois.  From  this  report  it  appears  that 
in  onh^  10  of  the  300  high  schools  does  music  receive  sufficient 
attention  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  taught.  In 
other  schools  there  is  some  drill  for  commencement  purposes, 
but  this  is  frequently  out  of  school  hours. 

In  a  summary  of  the  whole  number  of  school  hours  given  to 
each  subject  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  while  Latin  and 
algebra  have  each  more  than  100,000  hours,  music  is  credited 
with  only  760  hours.     Few  special  teachers  are  employed. 

From  a  study  of  these  reports,  I  conclude,  first,  that  the 
opportunities  for  advanced  musical  training  are  more  general 
in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other  State ;  and,  secondly,  that 
this  training  is  more  generally  in  the  hands  of  experts,  teach- 
ers who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  and  are  giving 
their  whole  time  to  it. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  course  of  studv 
prepared  by  the  Conference  on  Music  is  now  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  most  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  teach- 
ing of  musical  theory  is  not  sufficiently  general,  and  the  con- 
ception of  music,  as  a  serious  study,  is  now  too  rare  to  warrant 
any  but  the  largest  schools  in  taking  so  radical  a  step. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  secretary  made  a  few  suggestions 
to  the  Board,  which  he  was  authorized  to  carry  into  effect :  — 

For  the  sake  of  the  pupils  who  would  like  to  cultivate  their  musical 
talent,  I  think  the  subject  as  a  serious  study  should  receive  more 
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generous  recoguition,  that  more  time  should  be  allowed  it  iu  school 
programs,  that  the  training  should  be  more  individual,  and  that 
credit  should  be  given  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent. 

When  this  has  been  done,  and  not  before  in  any  school,  credit 
might  justly  and  safely  be  given  for  time  spent  on  the  subject  out 
of  school  hours. 

Looking  toward  these  ends,  I  would  suggest  that  schools  be 
advised  to  consider  the  practicability  of  more  thorough  and  more 
advanced  work. 

I  would  suggest,  also,  that  conferences  of  music  teachers'  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in 
the  nature  of  institutes,  for  discussion  and  stimulation.  The  sub- 
ject might  also  profitably  be  introduced  into  the  program  of  the  high 
school  section  of  the  regular  institutes. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  these  suggestions,  an  institute  for 
music  supervisors  v^as  held  in  Boston  on  Saturday  December 
10,  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall  in  Boston  University,  which  Presi- 
dent Huntington  of  the  university  had  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board.  The  exercises  were  in  accordance  with 
the  following  program  :  — 

Program. 

9.30  A.M.     Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
9.45  A.M.     Individual  and  Class  Teaching,  .     B.  Jepson, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Neio  Haven. 
Discussion. 
11.00  A.M.     Work  with  Teachers  :  — 

(a)  By  Supervisors,        .        .    James  M.  McLaughlin, 

Director  of  Music,  Boston. 

(b)  In  Normal  Schools,  .         .     Miss  Helen  F.  Marsh, 

Worcester  State  Normal  School. 
Discussion. 

Intermission. 

1.30  P.M.     Technical    Music   in    Secondary 

Schools,         ....    Frederick  E.  Chapman, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Cambridge. 
2.00  P.M.     Music  Analysis  in  High  School,  .    Miss  Mary  L.  Regal, 

Springfield  High  School. 
Discussion. 
3.00  P.M.     Public  School  Music  from  the  Col- 
lege Standpoint,    .         .        .     Prof.  L.  R.  Lewis, 

Tufts  College. 

The  papers  read  at  this  meeting  appear  in  full  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report. 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

An  honest  and  earnest  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the 
State  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  of  1885, 
which  made  it  obligatory  to  teach  physiology  anTi  hygiene, 
including  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  as  a 
regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  public  money,  excepting  special 
schools. 

This  statute  introduced  no  new  principle  into  the  school 
legislation.  Physiology  and  hygiene  had  been  authorized 
studies  since  1852,  and  to  instil  the  principles  of  "  chastitj^, 
moderation  and  temperance "  had  been  made  the  duty  of  all 
instructors  of  youth  since  1789. 

Fortunately  for  the  State,  the  Legislature  has  never  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  schools.  The 
policy  of  local  control  has  been  steadfastly  adhered  to,  and  local 
committees  have  been  left  free  to  plan  for  instruction  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  as  to  times  and  places  and  methods,  as  they 
have  been  free  to  plan  for  all  other  subjects. 

Li  consequence  of  this,  there  are  wide  differences  in  the 
amount  of  time  and  in  the  methods  and  scope  of  instruction. 
This  local  freedom  allows  for  changes  in  the  work  as  experience 
shows  them  to  be  needed. 

The  growth  of  cities  and  the  development  of  m'ban  condi- 
tions in  towns  in  Massachusetts  seem  to  point  to  some  needed 
broadening  ot  the  work  in  hygiene,  especially  in  the  upper 
grades.  To  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  personal  hygiene, 
which  begins  with  the  school  life  of  the  child,  there  should  be 
added  as  early  as  the  sixth  grade  some  consideration  of  public 
and  home  hygiene. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school  course  these 
subjects  should  be  treated  more  in  detail.  In  the  cities,  espe- 
cially, thousands  of  children  have  home  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  necessitate  some  definite  knowledge  of  hygienic 
and  sanitary  principles.  The  number  of  girls  and  boys  also 
who  include  ' '  minding  the  baby  "  among  their  daily  duties  is 
very  large. 
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The  public  sanitary  regulations  of  the  board  of  health  affect 
all  the  homes  and  all  the  people,  and  it  is  necessary  that  their 
reasonableness  should  be  appreciated  if  they  are  to  be  cheer- 
fully obeyed.  For  these  reasons  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered  to  superintendents  and  committees  for  their  courses  of 
study :  — 

Seventh  or  Eighth  Grade. 
Work  in  home  hygiene,  as  follows  :  — 

Skin,  Nails  and  Hair  :  — 

Bathing,  — why  necessary,  frequency,  warm,  cold. 

Temperature  of  room. 

Kind  of  soap  and  towels. 
Removal  of  wet  clothing. 
Airing  of  clothing  and  of  beds  and  bedding. 
Antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  and  burns. 
Cleanliness  of  hands  in  cooking. 

Sense  Organs :  — 
The  eye :  — 

Danger  of  eye  strain  by  artificial  light  in  the  house,  by  read- 
ing at  twilight,  and  by  reading  lying  down. 
Eye  strain  a  cause  of  habitual  headache. 
Protection  of  eyes  of  infants  in  house  and  in  sunlight. 
Care  of  eyes  and  ears  after  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

Muscles,  Bones  and  Joints  :  — 

Care  of  infants.  Danger  of  continuing  in  one  position  in  sit- 
ting and  lying.  Too  early  sitting  and  walking.  Position 
in  arms  and  in  carriage. 

Athletics,  —  use  and  abuse. 

Emergencies.     Bandaging  and  splinting. 

Nerves,  Brain  and  Spinal  Column  :  — 
Sleep  :  — 

Necessity.     Times  and  amount  at  different  ages. 
Conditions  for  baby  and  adult,  —  quiet,  darkness,  fresh  cold 
air,  warm  body  and  feet.     For  baby  and  young  child  proper 
nourishment  before  going  to  sleep. 
Value  of  labor. 

Fatigue,  —  indications,  necessity  for  rest. 
Value  of  recreations. 
.  Emergencies,  —  convulsions,  unconsciousness,  crying. 
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Food  :  — 

Time  and  manner  of  eating.     The  table,  —  clean,  orderly,  ^at- 
tractive. 
Behavior  at  table,  — relation  to  digestion. 
Keeping  of  food.     Care  of  milk.     Care  of  refrigerator. 
Economy  of^food.     Disposal  of  waste.  . 
Use  of  alcohol  in  food. 
Preparation ^of  food. 
Excessive  use  of  condiments. 
Danger  in  decaying  fruit  or  food. 

Digestive  Tract :  — 

Care  of  first  teeth  ;  sixth  year  molar. 

Suitable  dentrifices. 

Care  of  teeth  in  sickness. 

Harmful  medicines. 

Emergencies,  —  choking,  vomiting. 

First  aid  in  accidental  poisoning. 

Lungs  and  Related  Organs  :  — 

Larynx,  —  proper  use  of  voice. 

Effect  of  furs  or  neck-wear. 

Need  of  pure  air. 

Nature  of  dust. 

Effect  of  dust  upon  organs. 

Sweeping,  —  protection  of  hair. 

Dusting ;  damp  cloth. 

Furniture  and  hangings. 

Wiping  of  feet.     Brushing  of  clothes. 
Impure  air :  — 

Personal  cleanliness. 

Decaying  teeth.     Soiled  clothing. 

Care  of  sick  as  to  odors. 

Care  of  closet,  care  of  refuse. 

Standing  water  in  basement  and  yard.     Refuse  in  cellars. 

Gases  and  odors  from  stoves. 

Value  of  sunshine. 

Care  of  invalids.     Cleanliness  of  person  and  room. 

Disinfection. 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  house.     Lack  of  moisture. 

Emergencies,  —  artificial  respiration,  drowning,  gas  poisoning, 
suffocation,  choking. 
Heart :  — 

Taking  the  pulse. 

Effect  of  position  upon  circulation.     Fainting. 

Emergencies,  —  tourniquet  and  bandages. 
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Contagious  Diseases  :  — 

Ways  of  infection.     Hands,  clothing,  dust,  food  and  water. 
Necessity  for  isolation. 
Laws  as  to  isolation. 

Eighth  or  Ninth  Gra.de. 
I.  Review  general  physiology  and  personal  hygiene  by  means  of 
careful  theme  writing  with  discussion.  * 

II.  School  and  public  hygiene  :  — 

1.  Relation  of  personal,  home  and  school  hygiene  to  the  public 

health,  as  shown  by  statistics  or  transmission  of  disease. 
Show  that  each  pei'sou  and  each  home  may  need  protection 
from  others  and  has  a  right  to  protection. 

2.  Requirements  for  public  health. 

Pure  food,  pure  water,  pure  air,  protection  from  contagious 
diseases,  protection  from  alcohol  and  other  poisons. 

3.  Boards  oi  health. 

Necessity  for. 
State. 

City  and  town. 
How  chosen. 

4.  Protection  of  food  supply. 

Adulterations. 

Meat,  fish,  milk,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables. 

Bakeries. 

5.  Protection  of  water  supply. 

Sources  of  local  water  supply. 
Danger  of  pollution. 
Means  of  prevention. 
Danger  from  impure  ice. 

6.  Protection  from  impure  air. 

Sanitary  regulations  of  schoolhouses,  tenement  and  lodging 

houses  and  factories,  workshops  and  stores. 
Plumbing  regulations  and  house  drainage. 
Removal  of  garbage  and  waste ;  sewage  disposal. 
Regulations  concerning  stables  and  other  keeping  of  animals. 

7.  Dangerous  and  offensive  employments. 

8.  Protection  from  contagion. 

Hospitals. 

Care  and  isolation  of  sick. 

Exclusion  from  school. 

9.  Special  school  hygiene. 

10.  Protection  from  alcohol  and  other  poisons. 
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Suggestions   for   the  Organization  of  the  Teachers  of 

THE  State. 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  has  recently  cre- 
ated a  subsidiary  organization  called  the  Massachusetts  Council 
of  Education.  It  is  a  representative  body  composed  of  dele- 
gates chosen  by  the  various  associations  of  teachers  in  the  State. 
The  membership  is  limited  to  one  hundred. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  Boston,  Nov.  25,  1904,  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  request,  presented  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  distinctive  function  of  such  a  council.  In  doing 
this  the  whole  subject  of  local,  county  and  state  organizations 
was  discussed.  The  plan  as  outlined  by  the  secretary  was  as 
follows  :  — 

In  my  judgment  the  time  has  come  for  the  teaching  forces  of  the 
State  to  reorganize  themselves  for  effective  work,  not  at  all  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  their  own  interests  as  a  class  but  for  improving 
popular  education. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  structure  should  be  a  local  association 
in  every  town  and  city,  of  which  the  superintendent  and  the  chairman 
of  the  school  committee  should  be  ex-officiis  members.  This  asso- 
ciation should  hold  meetings  as  frequently  as  may  be  practicable, 
for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  the  technique  of  instruction 
and  organization,  and  the  discussion  of  local  educational  problems. 
Methods  of  teaching,  governing,  promoting  school  attendance,  rela- 
tions to  parents,  school  equipment  and  supplies,  —  these  are  some  of 
the  subjects  which  a  local  association  might  profitably  discuss,  about 
which  it  might  formulate  an  opinion  which  might  have  weight  in 
shaping  the  local  educational  policy. 

Through  the  local  association  and  under  its  oversight  experiments 
might  properly  be  tried,  and  the  association  might  pronounce  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  such  trials.  This  local  body  might  be  in  touch 
not  only  with  the  school  committee  and  parents  but  with  the  other 
social  forces,  the  clergy  and  the  clubs. 

This  association,  being  a  working  body,  might  also  profitably  dis- 
cuss the  newer  phases  of  educational  philosophy  as  they  are  presented 
in  thought-stirring  books,  and  they  might  by  trial  discover  the  rela- 
tion between  the  conclusions  of  the  seers  and  the  conditions  of  every- 
day life  in  the  schools. 

Had  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  set  themselves  as  a  body  to 
study  Halleck's  "Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System,"  Dewey's 
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"  School  and  Society,"  and  Henderson's  "Education  and  the  Larger 
Life,"  with  reference  to  practical  conditions,  the  atmosphere  would 
be  clearer,  and  some  schools  would  be  better  than  they  now  are. 

The  local  association  should  hear  occasionally  but  not  too  often 
from  some  outside  person  who  has  a  message  of  instruction  or  encour- 
agement or  spiritual  uplift. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  questionable  practice  to  make  the  chief 
function  of  a  local  or  county  association  the  purvey irsg  of  enter- 
tainment, or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  inspiration.  Inspiration  which 
consists  merely  in  a  temporary  state  of  mind,  a  brief  condition  of 
feeling  good  with  no  subsequent  outcome  in  activity,  is  worse  than 
worthless. 

All  psychologists  agree  wdth  Mr.  James  in  saying,  "  An  impres- 
sion which  simply  flows  in  at  the  eyes  and  ears  and  in  no  way  modi- 
fies active  life  is  an  impression  gone  to  waste.  It  is  physiologically 
incomplete."  But  the  local  association  might  translate  the  impres- 
sions received  from  outside  into  expression  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  thus  prove  the  value  of  the  inspirational  suggestions. 

Besides  all  this,  the  association  might  profitably  choose  as  one 
of  its  functions  the  co-operative  self-improvement  of  its  members 
through  books  and  music  and  travel,  the  stimulation  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  received  being  conveyed  to  the  whole. 

I  am  aware  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  will  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  your  thought  as  you  listen  to  these  suggestions.  They 
have  occurred  to  me.  It  may  be  urged  that  some  cities  are  too  large 
for  such  an  association  and  in  some  towns  the  teachers  are  too  widely 
scattered. 

But  these  difficulties  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  insurmountable.  If 
the  number  of  teachers  is  too  large  for  deliberative  work  in  a  single 
body,  this  part  of  its  work  might  be  carried  on  through  committees, 
and  the  results  of  their  study  be  communicated  to  the  whole. 

But  no  city  in  the  State  is  so  large  that  its  teachers  do  not  need 
the  stimulating  and  heartening  influence  which  comes  from  mutual 
sympathy  and  support  and  co-operative  efforts  for  the  common  good. 
It  speaks  much  for  the  teachers  of  Boston  that  they  have  maintained 
an  esprit  de  corps  at  so  high  a  level  without  even  the  occasional  inspi- 
rational outpourings  which  the  county  teachers  have  enjoyed  in  their 
annual  conventions,  or  is  it  that  higher  salaries  are  themselves  an 
inspiration  ? 

The  county  association  should  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  local 
associations  and  should  deal  with  similar  matters  in  a  broader  way. 
Its  meetings  are  likely  to  be  too  large  to  be  deliberative  in  a  true 
sense,  but  if  rightly  organized  it  could  consider  practical  questions 
and  deal  with  them  effectively.     It  should  hear  the  results  of  local 
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experiments  through  persons  delegated  to  present  them  by  the  local 
associations.  It  should,  after  discussion,  approve  and  recommend 
such  methods  of  school  and  social  procedure  as  seem  to  be  promising, 
independent  of  local  conditions,  and  the  local  bodies  should  consider 
and  judge  how  far  these  recommendations  might  be  carried  out  in 
their  own  communities. 

Beyond  this  the  county  association  should  take  the  initiative  in 
proposing  new  metliods  and  measui'es,  after  due  discussion.  Inspira- 
tional efforts  in  this  field,  too,  are  legitimate,  but  should  be  limited. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  county  association  and  under  its  auspices 
there  would  be  room  for  such  special  committees  as  composed  the 
New  England  Conference  of  Educational  Workers.  That  was  the 
most  wisely  planned  and  the  most  effective  educational  organization 
which  has  worked  in  this  State.  Its  usefulness  made  it  almost  too 
popular,  so  that  its  committees  became  too  large  for  deliberation,  and 
it  finally  died  an  unnatural  death,  being  smothered,  like  the  princes 
in  the  Tower,  with  the  pillows  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  lec- 
tures. 

The  word  "  association  "  as  applied  to  the  county  and  State  organ- 
izations is  obviously  a  misnomer.  The  word  implies  a  continuous 
working  body.  Each  of  these  so-called  associations  is  like  Artemus 
Ward's  army,  which  was  composed  wholly  of  brigadiers.  The  asso- 
ciation is  a  body  of  oflflcers  whose  sole  function  is  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  convention. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  the  teachers  of  the  county  might  organize 
for  continuous  and  useful  work.  It  is  plain  that  no  association  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  in  the  sense  of  a  convention  or  mass  meeting 
is  possible.  The  occasion  would  be  a  rare  one  which  would  make 
such  a  meeting  desirable  or  even  justifiable. 

The  State  association  should  be  so  named,  not  because  it  includes 
in  its  membership  all  the  teachers  of  the  State,  but  because  it  is 
representative  of  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  because  it  deals  with 
subjects  which  are  of  general  interest  and  importance. 

It  should  deal  with  them  in  a  judicial  and  authoritative  way, 
authoritative  in  the  sense  that  its  membership  would  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  position  and  influence,  and  its  methods  of  procedure 
so  wise  and  deliberate  that  its  conclusions  would  serve  as  authority 
for  the  action  of  local  teachers  and  school  boards. 

Its  membership  consisting  of  teachers  and  superintendents,  the 
subjects  with  which  it  should  deal  should  be  such  as  directly  affect 
school  procedure. 

It  should  have  three  standing  committees  :  First,  one  on  educa- 
tional progress,  which  should  be  in  touch  with  the  local  and  county 
associations  and  with  the  special  associations,  and  should  report  such 
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movements  and  experiments  as  have  been  brought  to  a  conchision 
and  proved  to  be  successful  or  to  have  failed,  to  serve  as  examples 
and  warnings 

Second,  an  outlook  committee,  which  should  take  cognizance  of 
school  efforts  and  experiments  outside  of  the  State  and  should  pre- 
sent to  the  association  an  account  of  such  as  the  committee  deems 
worthy  of  notice. 

Third,  a  business  committee,  which  should  from  all  the  subjects 
brought  before  the  association  select  such  as  seem  to  it  worthy  of 
special  and  deliberative  treatment.  It  should  be  a  medium  through 
which  special  associations  might  present  their  claims  to  have  matters 
of  peculiar  interest  to  them  considered  more  at  large. 

Special  committees  should  be  chosen  to  consider  such  subjects  as 
the  business  committee  recommend.  These  committees  should  repre- 
sent all  parts  of  the  State.  They  should  report  in  print  in  advance 
of  a  general  meeting  and  their  report  should  be  the  main  subject  for 
discussion. 

Not  more  than  two  such  reports  should  be  introduced  at  one  meet- 
ing. These  two  reports,  witli  the  discussions  thereon,  and  the 
reports  of  the  outlook  and  progress  committees,  with  perhaps  one 
general  address  by  a  speaker  of  eminence,  would  present  business 
enough  for  one  meeting. 

I  doubt  if,  when  we  come  to  sift  the  material  in  the  way  I  have 
indicated,  we  should  find  business  enough  of  substantial  value  to 
warrant  a  meeting  of  the  State  association  oftener  than  once  in  two 
years.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  biennial  meetings  of  the 
State  Associations  of  New  England  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  on  alternate  years  would  better  serve  the  interests  of 
education  in  this  region  than  the  present  annual  meetings  of  all. 

By  the  way  of  concrete  illustration  of  the  kind  of  matters  which 
ought  for  the  sake  of  the  schools  to  be  handled  in  some  such  judicial 
way  as  I  have  described,  there  occur  to  me  those  plans  to  escape  the 
evils  of  close  grading  which  have  in  recent  years  been  presented  by 
their  authors  to  the  different  organizations  throughout  the  country. 
There  have  been  more  than  a  half  dozen  of  them,  — the  St.  Louis  or 
Harris  plan,  the  Woburn  or  Emerson  plan,  the  Cambridge  or  Cogs- 
well plan,  the  Pueblo  or  Search  plan,  the  Elizabeth  or  Shearer  plan, 
the  Batavia  or  Kennedy  plan,  and  the  Boston  or  Seaver  plan.  The 
authors  of  these  plans  have  implicit  confidence  in  them,  and  some  of 
these  men  see  in  these  devices  a  panacea  for  many  school-room  ills. 

If  all  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  benefits  claimed  for  these  meas- 
ures could  be  realized,  they  ought  to  be  generally  known  and  widely 
adopted.  Under  present  conditions,  the  men  are  given  a  respectful 
hearing   for  a  half  hour,  their   enthusiasm  is  admired,    their  judg- 
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ment  doubted,  their  claims  discoimted,  and  the  meetings  dissolve,  as 
all  our  meetings  do,  with  no  effort  to  examine  the  evidence  or  weigh 
the  arguments.  We  go  home  and  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way, 
wondering  as  the  time  for  the  next  meeting  approaches  what  new 
crank  will  be  let  loose  upon  us.  Before  this  time  we  should  have 
had  these  plans  analyzed  and  compared,  the  results  of  their  opera- 
tion studied  on  the  ground,  their  elements  of  strength  and  of  weak- 
ness disclosed  and  some  judicial  decision  rendered.  Whatever  body 
in  the  United  States  does  such  work  as  this  will  be  honored  through- 
out the  land. 

Consider  another  illustration.  There  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  people  of  the  country  in  recent  years  plans 
for  throwing  upon  the  pupils  and  the  schools  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  school  govei-hmeut.  The  arguments  for  doing  such  work  in 
the  schools  have  appealed  strongly  to  the  friends  of  civic  and  social 
reform,  and  the  National  Municipal  League  has  given  much  promi- 
nence to  it  in  its  meetings.  The  staid  old  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  has  given  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill,  a  com- 
mittee of  its  members  after  due  consideration  deeming  the  "  School 
City"  a  unique  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  public  welfare. 

These  devices  have  been  before  us  in  a  haphazard  fashion.  They 
have  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  schools,  but  they  have  never 
had  the  hearing  which  their  claims  warrant,  and  there  is  among  us 
no  general  intelligence  as  to  their  purpose  or  results. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  thinking  and  experimenting  which 
goes  to  waste,  and  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  which  burns  itself  out 
because  there  is  no  responsible  body  whose  function  it  is  to  hear  and 
judge  and  pronounce. 

I  have  said  that  the  subjects  with  which  the  State  association 
should  deal  are  such  as  directly  affect  school  procedure,  and  the 
illustrations  I  have  used  are  of  this  class.  This  leaves  a  large  and 
important  class  of  problems  unprovided  for.  They  are  questions  of 
policy  rather  than  of  procedure,  and  the  consideration  of  these  I 
would  make  the  distinctive  function  of  the  council. 

Should  the  association  decide  to  make  no  change  in  its  organization 
or  methods,  preferring  to  go  on  in  the  old  way,  then  such  work  as  I 
have  assigned  to  it  should  be  undertaken  by  the  council.  Lest  the 
distinction  suggested  between  questions  of  policy  and  questions  of 
procedure  may  not  seem  clear,  let  me  refer  to  one  or  two  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  in  the  former  class. 

A  proposition  has  been  before  the  Legislature,  and  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  raise  the  age  limit  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
This  is  distinctly  a  question  of  public  educational  policy  and  not  at 
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all  a  question  of  school  procedure,  and  yet  it  affects  directly  or  indi- 
rectly all  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

To  raise  the  age  limit  means  to  give  to  many  good  scholars  an 
opportunity  of  which  they  are  now  deprived  to  reach  higher  classes 
in  the  grammar  school.  It  means  that  many  of  these  getting  in 
sight  of  graduation  would  be  allowed  to  remain  beyond  the  age  limit 
that  they  might  receive  a  diploma.  It  means  that  many  good  scholars 
who  now  graduate  just  within  the  present  limit,  being  obliged  to  con- 
tinue in  school,  would  be  privileged  to  enter  the  high  school  and 
would  receive  whatever  benefits  a  year  or  two  of  study  there  could 
confer.  Once  in  the  high  school  a  part  of  these  would  probably  be 
allowed  by  their  parents  to  continue  and  complete  the  course.  Of 
such  some  might  continue  still  longer  and  reach  higher  institutions, 
the  acquisition  of  learning  often  kindling  a  desire  for  more,  and 
parents  being  moved  to  sacrifice  which  the  interests  of  the  children 
seem  to  make  necessary. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  story.  Raising  the  age  limit  means,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hold  in  school  some  children  whose  intentions  are  good 
but  whose  capacity  for  learning  is  small,  whose  time  might  more 
profitably  for  themselves  be  spent  in  some  useful  employment.  The 
mental  development  of  such  children  is  promoted  more  by  manual 
labor,  coupled  with  responsibility,  than  by  school  study. 

Besides  these,  and  giving  to  the  change  a  more  serious  aspect,  large 
numbers  of  children  would  be  held  in  school  against  their  will.  These 
are  children,  mostly  boys,  who  have  no  taste  for  study,  and  not  much 
inclination  toward  work  of  any  kind.  They  balk  at  school  require- 
ments and  are  irked  by  school  restraints.  There  are  some  such  now 
held  in  school  only  by  the  strenuous  exertion  of  the  truant  oflScers. 
They  are  a  burden  upon  the  teachers  and  a  damage  to  the  school. 

To  raise  the  age  limit  means  to  make  the  enforcement  of  law  more 
difficult  and  to  lay  heavier  burdens  upon  the  schools. 

I  have  not  considered  the  change  from  the  side  of  the  parents, 
because  my  purpose  here  is  to  show  how  vital  is  the  interest  of  the 
school  people  of  the  State  in  a  matter  purely  of  educational  policy. 

There  are  other  subjects  not  so  immediately  pressing,  but  already 
casting  their  shadows  before.  Sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner 
rather  than  later,  the  subject  of  industrial  education  is  to  be  of  vital 
and  pressing  interest.  The  term  "  industrial  education"  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  "  manual  training,"  nor  is  it  simply  an  extension  of  it, 
but  it  means  a  new  philosophy  of  education  and  a  new  practice.  The 
discussion  of  it  means  holding  up  the  present  school  system,  based 
solely  on  academic  acquirements  and  the  mental  power  gained  in 
making  those  acquirements,  and  looking  at  it  critically  and  dispassion- 
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ately  in  the  light  of  the  conditious  of  modern  life  and  the  require- 
ments of  modern  society. 

The  principles,  methods  and  results  of  the  manual  training  which 
has  been  introduced  would  necessarily  come  under  review,  but  the 
subject  is  broader  and  deeper,  —  deeper  in  its  philosophical  aspects 
and  broader  in  the  scope  of  its  applications.  I  have  used  the  word 
"dispassionate"  as  applied  to  the  study.  I  use  this  because  any 
serious  consideration  of  the  subject  will  encounter  a  passionate 
reverence  for  tradition  and  the  I'esentful  pi'ejudices  of  long-estab- 
lished use  and  wont. 

Yet  the  work  now  going  on  in  the  schools  for  the  so-called  unfor- 
tunate, schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  reform  schools  for  truants  and 
for  vagrant  and  vicious  children  and  youth,  the  work  among  the 
negroes  in  the  South,  —  all  this  is  opening  the  eyes  of  thoughtful 
people  and  is  accumulating  argument  and  illustration  for  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  council  might  profitably  spend  the  next  two  years  in  the  study 
of  this  subject  alone. 

There  is  another  question  related  in  some  ways  to  that  of  indus- 
trial education  but  not  identical  with  it,  —  the  question  of  continua- 
tion schools.  This,  too,  is  a  question  of  policy.  What  extension,  if 
any,  of  the  scope  of  public  education  beyond  the  traditional  work 
with  children  do  the  times  demand  ?  Should  the  public  undertake  to 
satisfy  the  cravings,  or  to  create  an  appetite  among  minors  and  adults 
for  more  advanced  academic  or  industrial  education  ?  Already  the 
school  committee  of  Boston  has  made  interesting  experiments  along 
this  line  in  so-called  educational  centres,  which  are  industrial  schools 
for  adults  and  minors  who  have  left  school.  Are  such  schools  legiti- 
mate ?  What  should  be  their  scope  ?  Are  there  any  limits  to  what 
communities  may  legitimately  undertake  to  do?  Are  there  obligations 
in  this  direction  which  they  may  not  lightly  ignore  ?  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  now  open,  and  there  is  need  of  thorough  study  and  conclusive 
discussion.  It  is  one  of  many  social  problems  which  will  speedily 
press  for  solution.  To  the  solution  this  council  might  contribute 
much. 

These  new  lines  of  investigation  will  inevitably  force  to  the  front 
another  one,  namely,  the  question  of  cost  considered  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  How  heavy  should  be  the  financial  burden  which 
a  community  should  assume  for  public  education  in  view  of  all  the 
other  social  needs  ?  Executive  officers  in  towns  and  cities  are  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  answer  these  questions. 
And  in  most  cases  they  are  answering  them  in  a  narrow  and  one- 
sided way. 
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The  ultimate  authority  in  the  matter  is  the  public,  aud  the  school 
people  ought  to  be  prepared  by  the  most  thorough  study  of  social 
economics  to  present  their  side  of  the  question  before  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  should  be  able  to  convince  the  public  that  although 
they  are  school  people  they  are  not  necessarily  devoid  of  business 
sense  and  are  not  necessarily  visionary  and  extravagant. 

I  am  not  attempting  in  this  paper  to  make  an  exhaustive  inventory 
of  subjects  which  the  council  might  consider,  but  only  to  suggest 
certain  problems  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  kind  of  work  waiting 
to  be  done.  I  venture  to  refer  to  two  subjects  which  seem  perhaps  to 
come  more  closely  home  to  us.  One  is  the  relation  of  the  colleges 
to  the  secondary  schools.  This  is  a  delicate  question  and  an  old  one, 
but  it  has  been  discussed  mainly  by  the  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  by  them  in  the  spirit  of  protest  against  what  seemed  to 
them  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  policy  on  the  part  of  the  colleges.  The 
colleges  have  maintained  an  attitude  of  lofty  disdain  so  far  as  the 
fundamental  contention  of  the  secondary  school  people  has  been  con- 
cerned, although  they  have  made  some  concessions  in  the  direction 
of  uniform  entrance  requirements. 

The  question  is  one  in  which  the  people  of  the  State  as  well  as  the 
colleges  and  high  schools  are  interested. 

Now  that  the  State  has  broadened  its  policy  so  as  to  offer  a  high 
school  education  to  the  youth  of  all  the  towns,  and  is  supplementing 
local  effort  by  direct  drafts  upon  its  own  treasury,  it  has  an  interest 
in  knowing  whether  the  high  schools  are  being  narrowed  in  their 
functions  and  thus  limited  in  their  usefulness  by  the  adherence  of 
the  colleges  to  traditional  usages.  To  study  this  question,  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  and  to  formulate  an  opinion  would  be  a  useful  piece 
of  work  for  the  council  to  undertake.  The  opinion  of  this  body, 
supported  by  facts  and  defended  by  arguments,  would  have  great 
weight  in  shaping  public  opinion,  and  might  lead  to  some  important 
changes  in  public  policy. 

The  pensioning  of  teachers  is  another  subject  which  has  been 
much  discussed  in  a  desultory  way,  but  which  has  never  received 
serious  consideration  of  a  scientific  character.  Its  relation  to  the 
success  of  any  public  school  system  may  be  so  intimate  that  it 
should  be  studied  in  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  way  by  some 
body  of  recognized  standing  in  whose  intelligent  grasp  and  judicial 
fairness  the  public  would  have  confidence. 

All  of  these  subjects  and  others  are  so  broad  and  far-reaching  in 
their  nature  and  influence  that  they  need  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  conjecture  and  individual  opinion  and  personal  inter- 
est and  prejudice  into  the  calm,  clear  air  of  scientific  investigation. 
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I  believe  that  such  work  well  clone  would  give  dignity  and  influ- 
ence in  the  community  to  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  would 
react  profoundly  upon  the  profession  itself. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  foregoing  report  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :  — 

That  the  minimum  length  of  the  high  school  year  be  fixed 
at  thirty-eight  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

That  the  wages  of  teachers  be  increased . 

That  retirement  funds  for  teachers  be  made  more  general. 

That  a  third  year  in  the  normal  schools  be  used  half  for 
practice  under  actual  school  conditions  and  half  for  intensive 
study. 

That  a  State  normal  school  be  established  to  qualify  teachers 
for  high  schools. 

That  the  office  of  school  superintendent  be  made  more  at- 
tractive by  extension  of  authority  and  greater  security  of 
tenure. 

That  music  be  made  a  more  substantial  study  in  high  schools. 

That  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  be  broadened  by 
including  the  hygiene  of  the  home  and  public  hygiene. 

That  the  teachers  of  each  town  and  city  organize  themselves 
for  professional  study,  and  that  the  county  and  State  associa- 
tions treat  subjects  relating  to  school  procedure  in  a  more 
scientific  and  judicial  way. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE   H.  .MARTIN, 

Secretary. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


THE   MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL   FUND. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  fund  :  — 


Amount  of  fund  Jan.  1,  1904,  .... 
Increase  of  fund  during  the  year,  under  the 

provisions  of  chapter  90,  Resolves  of  1894,  . 
Increase  of  fund  during  the  year,  under  the 

provisions  of  chapter  189,  Acts  of  1904, 

Amount  of  fund  Dec.  31,  1904, .... 

Gross  income  for  1904, 

Paid  for  accrued  interest  on  securities  purchased. 


• 

.  14,670,548  14 

$100,000  00 

9,.562 

52 

109  56''  5'' 

• 

.  $4,780,110  66 

)  • 

.   $214,224  13 
2,898  55 

Net  income. 


ill, 325  58 


The  last-named  amount  has  been  distributed  to  the  cities 
and  towns,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of 
the  Massachusetts  school  fund  at  the  close  of  business,  Decem- 
ber 31,  from  1891  to  1904,  both  inclusive,  and  the  annual 
income  for  same  term,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-General :  — 


Year. 

Principal. 

Income. 

1891, 

13,655,761  85 

fl38,625  68 

1892, 

3,655,761  85 

167,229  65 

1893, 

3,670,-548  14 

167,258  23 

1894, 

3,770,548  14 

167,210  54 

1895, 

3,870,548  14 

172,729  65 

1896, 

3,970,548  14 

175,165  64 

1897, 

4,070,548  14 

189,808  71 

1898, 

4,170,548  14 

204,612  61 

1899, 

4,270,548  14 

208,462  61 

1900, 

4,370,548  14 

213,066  18 

1901, 

4,470,548  14 

366,656  51 

1902, 

4,570,548  14 

220,731  77 

1903, 

4,670,548  14 

197,379  93 

1904, 

4,780,110  66 

211,325  58 
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Appendix   A. 
REPORT   OF   JOH]^   T.   PRmCE, 

AGENT   OF  THE   BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  good  part  of  the  year  just  closed  was  spent  in  school  in- 
spection, for  the  purpose  primarily  of  ascertaining  and  report- 
ing to  the  secretary  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
superintendents  in  unions.  With  this  object  in  view,  visits 
varying  from  one  to  three  days  in  length  were  made  in  each  of 
forty-five  superintendency  unions.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  unions  visited  are  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
impressions  gained  are  now  fresh  in  mind,  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  make  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  the  basis  of  this 
report. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
devotion  and  general  efficienc}''  of  the  superintendents  now 
employed  in  the  unions.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are 
performing  a  service  for  the  schools  of  the  smaller  towns  quite 
as  important  as  any  work  which  has  ever  been  done  for  them. 
Many  of  the  superintendents  have  seemed  to  effect  an  entire 
change  in  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  schools.  This  has  been 
especially  apparent  in  my  recent  visits,  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  schools  visited  I  had  not  seen  for  several  years, 
and  therefore  a  good  opportunity  for  comparison  was  afforded. 

Powers  axd  Duties  of  Superintendents. 
As  is  well  known,  the  powers  and  duties  of  superintendents 
of  schools  in  this  State  are  determined  wholly  by  the  school 
committees.  From  an  extended  inquir}^  made  in  1899  I  was 
prepared  to  find  in  my  recent  visits  a  good  degree  of  authority 
given  to  superintendents,  but  not  the  extent  and  kind  of 
authority  actually  found.  ]My  present  inquirj'  respecting  the 
powers  conferred  upon  superintendents  by  school  committees 
embraced  the  following  points  :  (a)  teachers,  {b)  text-books, 
(c)  course  of  studies,  {d)  promotion  of  pupils.  To  my  sur- 
prise I  found  that  nearly  all  the  school  committees  give  to  the 
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superintendents  all  that  the  law  permits  them  to  give  in  every 
one  of  the  above  particulars.  Final  action  regarding  the  elec- 
tion of  teachers  and  choice  of  text-books  devolves  by  law 
upon  the  school  committee,  but  in  almost  every  case  the  com- 
mittee give  the  superintendent  power  to  recommend  teachers 
for  appointment,  and,  what  is  of  more  significance,  they  very 
generally  approve  his  recommendations. 

IS'ow  and  then  a  town  is  found  whose  school  committee  deem 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  keep  wholly  in  their  hands  all  the 
powers  they  ever  had,  including  the  appointment  of  teachers 
and  the  selection  of  text-books.  In  such  towns  home  teachers 
with  little  or  no  fitness  for  their  work  are  employed,  and  the 
superintendent  is  so  limited  in  his  powers  as  to  make  his  work 
of  little  account. 

The  great  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  few 
years  in  the  prerogatives  of  superintendents  gives  assurance 
that  before  many  years  the  superintendent  in  every  town  and 
city  of  the  Commonwealth  will  have  accorded  to  him  by  the 
committee  all  the  powers,  professional  and  otherwise,  that  he 
should  have.  Until  that  time  comes  it  is  only  fair  to  question 
whether,  in  the  hiterests  of  the  few  schools  now  improperly 
supervised,  there  should  not  be  given  to  the  superintendent 
certain  legally  prescribed  duties,  or,  at  least,  whether  some 
duties  now  assumed  by  the  school  conmiittees  should  not  be 
withheld  from  them,  iin  added  argument  in  favor  of  some 
readjustment  of  supervisory  powers  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a 
few  of  the  towns  in  which  the  superintendent's  powers  are  re- 
stricted the  teachers  are  selected  not  by  the  combined  wisdom 
of  the  school  committee,  but  by  a  plan  essentiall}^  the  same  as 
that  which  was  pursued  by  prudential  committees  forty  years 
ago.  Each  member  of  the  committee  under  this  plan  has  one 
or  more  schools  which  are  generally  regarded  as  "  his  ;  "  that 
is,  he  personally  sees  to  the  selection  and  retention  of  the 
teachers,  and  looks  after  the  supplies  and  repairs.  The  com- 
mittee may  or  may  not  ratify  his  choice  of  teachers,  the  under- 
standing being  that  each  member  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
school  or  schools  of  which  he  has  charge,  and  that  no  member 
is  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  any  other  member.  Generally 
when  this  plan  is  followed  the  chief  consideration  in  the  selec- 
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tion  of  a  teacher  is  not  efficiency,  but  place  of  residence. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  of  such  a  committee  one  member 
alone,  more  progressive  than  the  rest,  will  seek  and  follow 
the  advice  of  the  superintendent.  As  a  consequence,  there 
are  found  in  the  same  town  teachers  of  the  most  varied  attain- 
ments and  efficiency. 

Nor  is  the  danger  of  poor  appointments,  arising  from  a  per- 
version of  power  on  the  part  of  the  school  committee,  confined 
to  small  towns  ;  the  superintendent  of  one  city  system  informs 
me  that  he  has  l>ut  little  to  say  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
and  that  he  even  does  not  always  know  whom  the  teachers' 
committee  are  to  nominate,  until  the  nominations  are  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  of  the  board.  The  same,  he  says,  is 
true  of  text-books. 

In  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent, 
other  than  those  relating  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers,  there  is  in  present  practices  but  little  to  criticise. 
The  making  of  a  course  of  studies  and  the  promotion  of  pupils 
are  almost  universally  left  to  the  superintendent.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  callino^  and  conducting  of  teachers'  meetings.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  in  a  few  cases  the  unwillingness 
of  the  committee  to  close  the  schools  for  half  a.  day  for  a  teach- 
ers' meeting  has  seriously  hampered  the  superintendent  in  that 
part  of  his  work. 

In  the  selection  of  books  the  superintendent's  advice  is  gen- 
erally sought  and  followed.  Now  and  then  there  are  members 
of  the  committee  who,  encouraged  perhaps  by  generous  pub- 
lishers and  agents,  insist  upon  the  prerogatives  they  held  before 
the  days  of  skilled  supervision,  and  duly  examine  and  report 
upon  books  submitted  to  them. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the 
teachers'  work  are  in  almost  every  town  left  wholly  to  the  super- 
intendent. I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  during  the  past 
year  in  Avhich  the  committee  or  any  member  of  it  has  inter- 
fered in  the  slightest  way  with  the  superintendent,  either  in" 
his  plans  of  work  or  in  his  efforts  to  carry  them  out.  ■  The 
danger  lies  too  often  in  the  superintendent  not  having  plans 
and  ideas  enough  as  to  the  work  of  the  school,  or  in  his  not 
having  the  courao'e  to  make  them  known. 
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While  the  general  practice  of  giving  large  powers  into  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  is  very  gratifying,  and  while  in 
most  instances  this  practice  is  likely  to  continue,  it  is  a  source 
of  regret  that  more  committees  do  not  see  lit  to  adopt  rules  by 
which  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  exactly 
defined.  Such  rules  need  not  be  very  minute  in  character, 
but  should  be  so  definite  as  to  prevent  both  school  committee 
and  superintendent  from  interfering  with  each  other's  preroga- 
tives. Much  of  the  friction  now  existing  in  the  administration 
of  schools  would  be  avoided  if  there  were  a  clear  understanding 
on  the  part  of  every  official  as  to  what  his  duties  are.  This 
subject  was  discussed  in  some  detail  in  my  report  of  five  years 
ago.  A  sunmiary  of  the  suggestions  there  made  was  embodied 
in  a  set  of  rules  which  might  properly  be  adopted  by  school 
committees,  with  such  modifications  as  conditions  would  make 
necessary.  The  rules  are  here  reproduced,  together  with  some 
comments  made  in  the  report  referred  to  upon  the  powers  and 
duties  of  superintendents  in  general. 

Rules  relating  to  the  Duties  of  the  ."^upekintendent  of  Schools. 

I.  General  Powers.  —  It  is  the  province  of  the  superintendent  to  manage 
and  direct  the  work  of  instruction  and  training  in  the  schools,  and  to  advise 
in  all  other  matters  which  have  any  relation  to  such  work. 

II.  School  Buildings.  —  In  all  work  of  construction  and  alteration  of 
school  buildings  the  superintendent  shall  advise  respecting  matters  which 
relate  to  the  convenience  of  the  school  and  health  of  the  pupils. 

III.  School  Equipment.  —  He  shall  advise  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
furniture  and  furnishings  needed  for  each  school.  He  shall  also  recom- 
mend all  text-books  and  reference  books  that  are  needed,  and  no  books 
shall  be  selected  by  the  board  in  opposition  to  his  recommendation.  Appa- 
I'atus  and  ordinary  supplies  within  the  appropriation  made  by  the  board 
for  that  purpose  may  be  ordered  under  his  direction  as  they  are  needed. 

IV.  Course  of  Studies.  —  He  shall  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  boai'd 
for  adoption  a  course  of  studies  for  the  schools,  and  any  changes  that  he 
may  from  time  to  time  deem  advisable.  No  course  of  studies  or  any  part 
of  a  course  shall  be  adopted  without  the  sanction  of  the  superintendent. 

V.  Teachers. —  It  shall  be  the  prerogative  of  the  superintendent  to 
recommend  suitable  persons  for  positions  as  teachers,  and  the  board  shall 
elect  no  teacher  not  recommended  by  the  superintendent.  He  shall  assign 
to  places  all  teachers  elected  by  the  board,  and  transfer  teachers  from 
one  school  to  another  whenever  in  his  opinion  such  transfer  will  secure 
greater  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

He  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  teachers,  and 
recommend  to  the  board  the  suspension  or  dismissal  of  any  teacher,  when- 
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evei"  in  his  jmlgmeiit  such  susjoensiou  or  dismissal  is  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  schools. 

He  shall  inspect  and  examine  the  schools  frequently,  and  make  such 
suggestions  to  teachers  as  will  assist  them  in  their  work.  He  shall  at 
proper  times  hold  meetings  of  teachers  for  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  school  work,  and  shall  at  his  discretion  give  permission  to 
teachei's  to  attend  teachers'  conventions  or  institutes  and  to  visit  schools. 

VI.  Pupils.  —  The  superintendent  shall  arrange  for  the  proper  classifi- 
cation and  promotion  of  jjupils,  with  the  sole  object  of  placing  each  pupil 
at  any  time  where  he  can  do  the  most  for  himself.  He  shall  excuse  any 
pupil  from  pursuing  one  or  more  subjects  of  study  and  from  attending 
school  a  portion  of  the  time,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil  are  served  by  such  action.  He  shall  pass  judgment  in  the  case 
of  suspended  pupils,  either  returning  them  to  the  schools  or  reporting 
them  to  the  school  committee,  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  see 
fit  to  make. 

VH.  Meetings  of  the  Board.  —  He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  upon  any  question  before  it,  but  not  of 
voting.  Opportunity  will  be  given  him  at  each  regular  meeting  to  make  a 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  present  recommendations 
for  its  action. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  rules  do  not  treat  of  the 
minor  details  of  the  superintendent's  duties,  such  as  keeping  needed 
records  of  his  office,  ringing  the  bell  for  no  session  of  the  schools,  and 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  pupils.  Nor  are  those  duties  mentioned 
which  he  is  required  by  law  to  do,  such  as  excusing  cases  of  neces- 
sary absence  from  school  and  signing  school  attendance  blanks.  All 
these  and  other  duties  are  either  understood  or  may  be  defined  at  any 
time  by  special  vote  of  the  board.  Moreover,  the  proposed  rules  do 
not  hedge  him  about  with  requirements  and  restrictions  as  to  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  he  should  spend  his  time.  The  rules  should  be 
made  upon  the  presumption  that  the  superintendent  is  a  person  of 
ability,  common  sense  and  integrit3^  If  he  is  wanting  in  any  one  of 
these  necessary  virtues,  no  rules  will  make  him  what  he  ought  to  be, 
and  no  rules  ought  to  be  necessary  to  show  to  the  committee  his 
unfitness  for  the  work. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  powers  and  duties  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  as  outlined  above,  fairly  or  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  supervision  in  the  large  cities.  It  has  been  assumed  in 
recent  years  that  such  cities  present  difficulties  which  cannot  be  met 
by  means  ordinarily  used  in  the  smaller  cities.  So  strong  is  this 
feeling  in  some  cities,  that  a  radical  change  of  school  administration 
is  advocated  by  earnest  reformers.  No  doubt  the  form  of  the  super- 
intendent's work  should  vaiy  somewhat  with  the  number  of  schools 
he  has  to  care  for ;  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  great 
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extent  of  his  work  should  lessen  the  professional  character  of  it. 
With  the  assistance  that  ought  to  be  given,  and  conditions  of  fi-eedom 
from  politics,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  superintendent  of  a 
large  system  of  schools  should  be  engrossed  in  unprofessional  admin- 
istrative details  than  is  the  superintendent  of  a  small  system.  The 
chief  difference  lies  in  the  amount  of  work  delegated  to  others. 
There  is  needed  the  same  professional  knowledge  to  properly  direct 
the  work  in  both  positions,  and  the  responsibility,  though  differing 
in  amount,  does  not  materially  differ  in  kind.  With  a  very  small 
system  of  schools  the  superintendent  personally  directs  the  teachers 
and  attends  to  the  few  needed  matters  of  business.  In  a  small  city 
system  he  should  have  the  aid  of  a  clerk  to  attend  to  business  details, 
and  supervising  principals  and  special  teachers  to  whom  he  can  dele- 
gate certain  supervisory  duties.  In  a  larger  system  he  should,  in 
addition  to  these  helpers,  have  one  or  more  assistant  superintendents 
to  aid  him,  and  a  business  manager  to  whom  all  matteVs  of  repairs 
and  supplies  should  be  committed.  In  all  these  positions  the  super- 
intendent ought  to  have  a  clear  professional  policy,  and  see  that  it  is 
carried  out.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  functions  here  laid 
down  might  well  be  exercised  by  superintendents  in  any  system  of 
schools.  They  at  least  may  serve  as  a  basis  or  guide  for  that  division 
of  functions  and  responsibilities  between  a  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  which  is  necessary  to  harmonious  relations  and  the 
most  effective  service.  The  fact  that  such  powers  and  duties  of 
superintendents  as  are  outlined  above  are  not  exercised  in  all  towns 
and  cities  by  the  Commonwealth  may  naturally  prompt  the  inquiry 
whether  they,  or  some  other  carefully  considered  functions,  should 
not  be  established  by  law. 

The  Teaching  Force. 
In  no  one  particular  is  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools 
more  manifest  than  in  the  general  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  teachers.  This  has  been  brought  about  from  various  causes, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  increased  aid  from  the 
State,  by  which  better  salaries  are  paid  ;  (2)  increased  number 
of  normal  schools,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
trained  teachers;  and  (3)  the  changed  character  of  the  super- 
vision. All  of  these  causes,  however,  are  but  the  direct  results 
of  the  desire  of  the  people  to  have  the  best  schools  that  can  be 
had,  and  the  growing  appreciation  on  their  part  of  the  impor- 
tance of  equalizing  conditions  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 
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One  indication  of  the  improved  character  of  tlie  teaching  in  the 
smaller  towns  is  seen  in  the  increased  nmiiber  of  normal  orad- 
uates  emploj^ed  as  teachers  in  those  towns.  Twenty  and  even 
ten  years  ago  the  number  of  such  graduates  in  towns  of  less 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  was  comparative!}'  small.  Ten 
years  ago  16  of  the  32  towns  of  Berkshire  County  reported  that 
no  normal  graduates  were  employed  as  teachers  during  an 
entire  year.  At  this  time  there  were  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
county  only  5(5  normal  graduates,  more  than  half  of  whom 
w^ere  employed  in  3  towns.  Last  year  there  were  employed 
in  the  county  201  graduates  of  normal  schools,  and  only  2 
towns  were  reported  as  employing  none. 

A  closer  view  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  superintendency 
unions  show^s  even  more  clearly  the  improved  character  of  the 
teaching  force.  A  few  examples  will  be  given,  which  fairly 
represent  the  improved  conditions  in  nearly  all  the  unions. 

In  the  union  embracing  the  towns  of  Clarksburg,  Hancock, 
Lanesborough  and  New  Ashford,  there  w^ere  reported  last  year 
14  teachers  as  havino-  OTaduated  from  normal  schools.  Ten 
years  ago  the  same  towns  reported  as  employing  but  5  of  such 
graduates  as  teachers.  The  average  monthlj^  salar}'-  paid  to 
men  and  women  teachers  in  the  year  1893-94  was  as  follows  : 
Clarksburg,  $28.(36  ;  Hancock,  $27.6(3  ;  Lanesborough,  $32.67  ; 
New  Ashford,  $34.22.  The  corresponding  amounts  reported 
last  year  were  :  Clarksburg,  $40  ;  Hancock,  $29.67  ;  Lanes- 
borough, $39.25;  New  Ashford,  $40;  giving  an  average 
increase  of  15.4  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  or  just  about 
the  same  as  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  women's  salaries  in 
the  State  at  large. 

The  towns  which  noAv  constitute  the  Charlemont  union 
reported  that  in  the  year  1893-94  there  were  employed  in  all 
64  different  teachers  for  39  schools.  Of  this  number  but  1  was 
reported  as  having  graduated  from  a  normal  school,  and  7  as 
havino-  attended  a  normal  school  without  o'raduatino;.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  qualifications  ot  the  other  58  teachers,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  but  little 
education  beyond  that  of  the  schools  in  wdiich  they  were  teach- 
ing. Of  the  conditions  last  j^ear  in  this  union  the  superin- 
tendent reports  as  follows  :   "  Last  year  (1903-04)  there  were 
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37  schools  in  this  union,  taught  by  54  different  teachers.  Of 
these,  1  was  a  college  graduate,  5  had  attended  college  without 
ofraduatino-  5  were  normal  Graduates,  16  had  attended  normal 
school  without  graduating,  21  were  high  school  graduates, 
4  had  attended  high  school  without  graduating."  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  the  teachers  in  the  towns  constituting  this 
union  ten  years  ago  was  $27.20;  last  year  it  was  $33.67, — 
a  gain  of  23.7  per  cent. 

The  above-named  unions  are  in  the  western  section  of  the 
State,  where  the  conditions  are  supposed  to  be  less  favorable 
for  the  support  of  good  schools  than  they  are  in  other  sections, 
and  where  in  consequence  the  improvement  under  skilled 
supervision  would  be  likely  to  be  more  manifest  than  it  is  else- 
where. Some  of  the  unions  in  the  eastern  section  are  not 
far  behind  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  noted.  In  the 
Vineyard  union,  for  example,  there  were  ten  years  ago  but  4 
teachers  who  had  graduated  from  a  normal  school.  Last  year 
there  were  reported  as  teachers  in  the  union  14  normal  grad- 
uates, —  more  than  half  of  the  entire  corps.  During  the  period 
indicated  the  average  salary  per  month  of  w^omen  teachers  has 
risen  from  $33.83  to  $39.40. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  conditions  noted  above  were  those 
which  existed  before  the  recent  increase  of  aid  given  by  the 
State.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that,  when  the  full  benefits 
of  increased  appropriations  are  realized,  the  improvement  will 
be  still  more  marked. 

Sometimes  there  are  found  in  a  single  union  towns  quite 
unlike  in  the  degree  of  interest  manifested  and  in  apparent 
progress.  In  the  Lee  union  one  of  the  towns  having  5  schools 
employed  in  the  year  1893-94  2  normal  graduates  as  teachers, 
and  paid  the  teachers  an  average  of  $27.48  a  month.  The 
same  town  last  year  employed  but  1  normal  graduate,  and 
paid  an  average  of  but  $24.80  a  month  to  the  teachers. 
Another  town  in  the  same  union  having  5  schools  increased 
in  ten  years  the  number  of  normal  graduates  from  1  to  4,  and 
also  increased  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  from 
$24  to  $32.80. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  college  graduates  employed  as  teachers  in  the  elementary 
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schools.  While  these  teachers  may  not  do  as  good  service  at 
first  as  those  who  have  been  trained  in  our  normal  schools,  it 
is  generally  conceded  by  superintendents  that  their  superior 
scholarship  and  academic  training  offset  in  a  large  degree  their 
lack  of  professional  training,  and  that,  after  a  season  of  practice 
under  a  superintendent,  they  become  as  a  rule  excellent  teach- 
ers. Most  of  the  colleges  now  offer  one  or  more  courses  in 
psychology  and  pedagogy  for  those  who  intend  to  teach.  These 
courses  are  doubtless  very  helpful,  but  they  are,  as  generally 
given,  quite  insufEcient.  In  addition  to  theories  of  education, 
the  candidates  need  abundant  practice  in  teaching  under  wise 
direction  before  they  can  have  that  skill  and  feeling  of  mastery 
which  are  essential  to  success.  A  few  colles^e  OTaduates  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  a  year's  professional  train- 
ing offered  by  some  of  our  State  normal  schools  and  by  the 
Boston  Normal  School.  The  success  of  those  colleo-e  g^rad- 
uates  who  have  received  the  normal  certificate  ou^ht  to  be  an 
encouragement  to  others  to  take  the  course. 

Salaries  or  Teachers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  far  more  towns  in  the  superin- 
tendency  unions  have  increased  the  salaries  of  teachers  than 
have  reduced  them.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion it  was  .stated  that  there  were  19  towns  which  paid  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  $30  a  month  to  female  teachers.  According 
to  the  present  report,  this  number  is  now  reduced  to  12.  In 
only  2  of  the  19  towns  above  referred  to  were  the  salaries  of 
teachers  reduced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year's  returns 
will  show  that  no  town  in  the  State  pays  an  average  of  less 
than  $30  a  month.  With  the  increased  aid  to  towns  from 
the  State,  the  minimum  average  should  be  as  high  as  $35  a 
month. 

The  State  School  Fund. 

Last  year  the  entire  income  from  the  State  school  fund  was 
distributed  to  the  towns  of  low  valuation,  instead  of  half  of 
it,  as  formerly.  In  consequence,  some  of  the  towns  received 
nearly  double  the  amount  which  they  had  formerly  received. 
The  full  results  of  the  increased  aid  are  not  yet  known,  but 
present  indications  are  not  as  promising  as  manv  friends  of  the 
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new  law  had  hoped.  Most  of  the  towns  benefited  have,  it  is 
true,  appropriated  as  much  money  for  schools  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  increased  aid  from  the  State  was  given  ;  some  of  them 
have  even  increased  their  appropriation  :  but  a  few  towns  have 
apparently  made  the  increased  aid  the  occasion  not  of  improv- 
ing their  schools,  but  of  lessening  their  own  appropriations. 
This  impression  is  gained  from  the  oral  reports  of  superintend- 
ents and  from  the  abstracts  of  returns,  showing  the  disposition 
of  certain  towns  to  reduce  their  appropriations  for  schools 
whenever  the  State  increases  its  aid.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
at  present  exactly  how  many  toAvns  have  done  this  in  the 
present  instance  ;  but  from  available  statistics  and  other  sources 
of  information  it  would  appear  that  upwards  of  20  towns  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  law  to  reduce  their  appropriations. 

Although  the  number  of  towns  is  small  that  are  inclined  to 
reduce  the  local  appropriation  for  schools  on  account  of  the 
increased  aid  from  the  State,  to  the  few  towns  that  are  so 
inclined  there  should  be  some  check.  As  was  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  the  school  committee  from  the  acting  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  last  year,  ' '  The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  im- 
prove the  schools,  not  to  lessen  local  taxation."  This  the 
towns  should  fully  understand ;  and  if  in  any  case  a  town 
persists  in  defeating  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law  by  mis- 
using the  State  fund,  there  should  be  applied  such  a  remedy 
as  will  best  protect  the  interests  of  the  schools.  If  the  only 
harm  to  the  schools  of  such  a  town  were  in  keeping  the  salaries 
of  teachers  beloAv  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  thus  perpetu- 
ating conditions  of  mediocrity,  the  results  would  not  be  so 
serious.  But  the  harm  does  not  stop  here.  The  lessening  of 
local  taxation  for  the  schools  is  likely  to  occasion  a  lessening 
of  interest  in  education  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  dis- 
tinct lowering  of  standards  demanded. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  class  of  towns  that  seem  to  be 
willing  to  lessen  their  own  efforts  upon  every  occasion  of  in- 
creased aid  from  the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions  of 
taxation  are  not  alike  in  the  various  towns,  and  that  some 
towns  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  raise  the  amount  needed 
to  carry  on  the  schools ;  yet,  with  all  possible  allowance 
for  differences  of  conditions  in  towns,  the  difference  in  educa- 
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tional  interest  and  consequent  effort  to  support  good  schools 
is  very  apparent.  Where  the  interest  in  education  has  been 
weak,  there  is  always  found  a  ready  willingness  to  substitute 
State  aid  for  local  effort  at  every  opportunity,  and  to  keep  the 
schools  as  they  are.  But  where  the  educational  spirit  has  been 
strong,  assistance  from  any  source  is  not  made  the  occasion  of 
diminishing  local  effort,  but  is  made  the  means  of  improving 
conditions.  Examples  of  this  difference  of  attitude  toward 
the  schools  are  not  difficult  to  find.  In  one  of  the  western 
counties  there  are  2  towns  of  about  the  same  size  and  external 
conditions.  One  of  them  received  last  year  from  the  State 
nearly  $300  more  than  the  year  before,  and  increased  the 
average  wages  of  teachers  over  $6  a  month.  The  other  town 
received  from  the  State  about  the  same  increase  as  the  former, 
and  reduced  the  wages  of  the  teachers  nearly  $2  a  month. 
The  latter  town  made  a  saving  of  over  $400  in  the  amount 
raised  ;  but  the  saving  made  by  the  former  town,  although  it 
could  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  was  doubtless  far 
greater. 

High  School  Privileges. 

The  operation  of  the  law  in  regard  to  State  aid  for  high 
schools  and  to  State  reimbursement  for  high  school  tuition  has 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  in  various  ways.  It  has 
greatly  strengthened  small  high  schools,  by  enabling  them  to 
increase  the  teaching  force  and  offer  extended  courses  of  study. 
In  towns  that  have  no  high  school  it  has  encouraged  attendance 
upon  high  schools  in  other  places,  and  has  relieved  small  towns 
of  the  burden  of  high  school  support  which  they  were  unable 
to  bear.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
stimulating  and  improving-  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools 
by  setting  before  teachers  and  pupils  a  standard  of  effort  and 
attainment  much  higher  than  they  formerly  had,  and  by  help- 
ing to  create  a  strong  educational  spirit  in  the  community. 

Several  instances  of  improved  conditions,  as  a  result  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  have  been  called  to 
my  attention  during  the  year.  One  town  a  few  years  ago  had 
a  small  school  of  a  dozen  pupils,  which  was  called  a  high  school, 
but  Avhich  was  of  little  hio-her  grade  than  a  o-rammar  school. 
The  instruction  was  poor,  and  there  was  but  little  interest  in 
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the  work.  The  promised  aid  of  $300  from  tlie  State  and  the 
advent  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  induced  the  authorities 
to  extend  the  laboratory  facilities  and  engage  two  competent 
teachers.  The  school  was  approved,  and  is  now  doing  ex- 
cellent work  with  its  25  or  30  pupils.  Two  or  three  of  its 
graduates  prepared  for  higher  institutions  last  year,  and  there 
are  as  many  more  preparing  this  year.  A  good  educational 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  in  the  community,  and  the  lower 
schools  are  doing  better  work  than  ever.  An  instance  of  the 
benefits  of  the  high  school  reimbursement  law  is  that  of  a  town 
in  which  a  poor,  low-grade  high  school  was  abandoned,  and 
over  20  pupils  attended  a  good  high  school,  out  of  town. 

Of  course  there  is  a  question  whether  as  many  pupils  will 
attend  a  high  school  out  of  town  as  will  attend  a  home  school. 
But  whpn,  as  in  the  last  instance  cited,  the  town  pays  the 
transportation  expenses,  there  is  little  danger  of  diminished 
attendance.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  pupils 
in  transportation  to  be  considered.  In  one  instance  during 
the  past  year  my  attention  was  called  to  certain  dangers  of 
contamination  to  which  a  number  of  high  school  pupils  were 
exposed  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  in  the  steam  cars. 
Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  by  the  authorities  in  this  regard. 
If  dangers  of  contamination  from  this  cause  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, it  will  be  much  better  to  give  up  the  transportation  of 
pupils  and  establish  a  local  school,  even  though  the  facilities 
of  the  local  school  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  school. 

In  comparing  the  merits  of  a  small  local  high  school  and  a 
larger  school  in  an  adjoining  town,  all  sides  of  the  question 
of  numbers  should  be  considered.  It  is  wisely  claimed  that 
as  many  classes  are  needed  for  a  sniall  high  school  as  for  a 
larger  one,  and  that  therefore  a  relatively  large  number  of 
teachers  are  required  for  the  small  school.  It  is  also  claimed, 
and  wisely,  that  a  greater  degree  of  interest  is  likely  to  be 
awakened  in  large  classes  than  in  the  small  ones.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advantage  of  an  increased  opportunity  for 
undivided  attention  in  the  small  high  school  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  also  the  fact  that  shorter  periods  are  needed  for 
very  small  classes  than  for  large  ones.  All  these  circum- 
stances with  others  should  be  carefully  considered  by  towns  in 
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making  the  choice  between  tlie  two  tiltcrnatives  of  aid  offered 
by  the  State. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  high  school  conditions 
in  Massachusetts  are  very  satisfactory.  With  the  increase  in 
car  facilities  and  liberal  aid  in  the  transportation  of  pupils,  it 
may  soon  be  said,  if  it  may  not  already  be  said,  that  there  is 
not  a  boy  or  girl  in  Massachusetts  that  is  not  within  fairly  easy 
reach  of  a  good  high  school. 

The  Future  of  Rural  Schools. 

In  this  statement  of  the  conditions  underlying  the  work  of 
rural  schools  a  rather  hopeful  view  has  been  presented,  partly 
because  they  show  a  great  improvement  over  conditions  which 
formerly  existed,  and  partly  because  they  indicate  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  progress.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in 
actual  work  done  they  are  as  a  rule  still  inferior  to  the  schools 
of  the  cities  and  large  towns.  But  the  success  attained  in  «ome 
rural  schools  warrants  the  belief  that  with  improved  conditions 
these  schools  have  yet  a  great  work  to  do. 

Besides  carrying  on  the  so-called  regular  studies  in  a  practi- 
cal and  eftective  way,  they  may,  through  lessons  in  nature 
study,  help  the  children  to  have  a  genuine  love  of  nature  and 
country  life.  They  ma}'  be  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
home  artistic  and  useful  occupations ;  and  they  may,  as  some 
have  done  already,  do  much  in  manual  or  industrial  work  to 
prepare  the  pupils  to  choose  and  follow  efficiently  some  voca- 
tion in  life.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  time 
in  the  future  the  farms  themselves  will  l)e  made  more  productive 
than  they  are,  through  the  agency  of  proper  instruction  carried 
on  in  the  school.  By  some  such  means  as  these  life  in  the 
country  may  be  made  attractive,  and  the  present  rush  of  young 
people  to  cities  may  be  stayed. 

JOHN  T.  PRINCE. 

Dec.  31,  1904. 
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To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

My  time  during  the  year  has  been  quite  largely  given  to 
inspection  of  educational  conditions  in  the  country  towns, 
through  visitation  of  schools,  correspondence  and  conference 
with  school  oiBcials. 

The  employment  of  special  superintendents  in  union  districts 
has  made  it  possible  to  reach  schools  more  readily  and  effectively 
than  could  be  done  under  the  old  plan  of  committee  service. 

While  it  requires  more  time  than  an  agent  of  the  Board  has 
at  his  disposal  to  visit  every  year  schools  in  all  of  the  104 
towns  of  the  counties  of  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire  and 
Hampden,  he  can,  with  the  superintendent,  visit  some  schools 
in  every  one  of  the  2(5  superintendency  unions  in  the  four 
counties,  and,  through  acquaintance  with  the  man  and  his  work, 
become  quite  well  informed  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
schools  of  his  union. 

After  a  visitation  trip  of  a  day  or  more  to  half  a  dozen  widely 
scattered,  small  rural  schools,  a  meeting  of  all  of  the  teachers  of 
the  district  is  frequently  called,  for  a  conference  upon  school 
work  and  ways  and  means  of  improvement.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  towms  in  my  field  of  work  are  mainly  rural,  hav- 
ing small  schools  often  far  apart.  It  is  very  important  that 
these  schools  be  visited  by  the  superintendent  frequently  and 
quite  regularly,  and  as  many  of  them  as  possible  by  an  agent 
of  the  Board  occasionall}^  to  note  conditions,  needs,  and  to 
suggest  methods  of  improvement. 

Improved  Conditions  in  Rural  Schools. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  nearly  all  of  the  country  schools 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  material  conditions,  build- 
ings, blackboards,  furniture  and  books.  The  teaching  is  gen- 
erally better,  showing  its  value  in  the  work  of  the  pupils. 
Improvement  is  mainly  due  to  the  larger  aid  from  the  State, 
making  special  superintendence  and  higher  wages  to  teachers 
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possible.  There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  poor  schools  in  country- 
towns.  The  State  is  just  and  generous  in  its  policy  to  co- 
operate with  the  people  to  improve  educational  advantages. 
It  remains  for  the  towns  to  will  and  to  do  all  that  is  needful 
and  possible  to  continue  and  to  advance  the  good  work  now  so 
well  begun.     The  schools  will  be  what  the  people  demand. 

Valuable  additions  to  the  course  of  studj^  have  been  made  in 
recent  years,  including  physiolog}^  drawing  and  music.  The 
so-called  fundamental  branches,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  historj^,  are  retained,  and 
most  of  them  better  taught  than  formerl}^  some  of  them  not 
so  well.  A  simple,  practical  treatise  upon  the  best  methods 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  gardening,  dairying,  stock-raising, 
should  be  in  every  rural  school  for  study  and  discussion.  A 
consideration  of  these  topics  in  an  intelligent  wa}^,  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  and  superintendent  interested  in  the 
home  life  of  the  pupils,  the  vocation  of  the  people,  would  be 
of  great  value  in  checking  the  tendency  of  many  young  peojile 
to  leave  the  farm  for  life  and  occupation  in  villages  and  cities. 

The  problem  for  superintendents  and  teachers  to  solve  is, 
how  to  make  these  various  studies  of  the  most  value  to  the 
child.  The  essentials  of  each  branch  should  be  stronglj^  and 
persistentl}^  emphasized,  details  of  little  value  being  rejected. 
A  healthy  development  of  body  and  mind,  power  to  think  and 
to  do,  knowledge  that  brings  the  pupils  into  closer  and  better 
relations  with  active  life,  moulding  character,  making  for  good 
citizenship,  is  the  highest  result  the  schools  can  possibly  attain. 
Objects,  books,  study,  teaching,  are  but  means  to  an  end,  — 
the  true  education  of  the  child.  What  was  most  valuable  in 
the  old  district  school  should  be  retained  in  the  new  rural 
school.  The  classification  of  pupils,  based  upon  ability  and 
acquirement  with  reference  to  branches  to  be  studied,  is  much 
to  be  preferred  in  small  schools,  with  a  wide  range  of  age  and 
proficiency  of  pupils,  to  the  city  graded  plan. 

Buildings  axd  Grounds. 
The  schoolhouses  should  be  a  credit  to  the  town ;  many  of 
them,  with  the  out-buildings,  are  a  reproach  to  the  people. 
Grounds  of  suitable  size  and  condition  should  furnish    oppor- 
tunity for  out-door  exercise.     Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Education,  says  :   "  No  modern  sj^stem  of  schoolroom 

calisthenics  can  equal  in  value  the  old-time  recesses."     Make 

the  schoolhouse  and  its  surroundings  attractive.     The  coming 

to  a  town  and  the  remaining  in  it  of  desirable  families  is  often 

determined  by  the  schoolhouse  conditions  and  the  educational 

advantages. 

School  Attendance. 

Nearly  all  rural  schools  need  the  old-time  stimulus  of  a  large 
number  of  pupils.  Interest  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  school 
work  is  naturally  reduced  when  there  are  but  a  few  to  take 
part  in  it.  In  nearly  every  town  some  children  of  school  age 
are  not  in  the  school,  or  do  not  attend  regularly.  When  long 
distances,  bad  roads,  severe  winter  weather,  detain  from  school 
very  young  children  or  those  who  are  not  robust,  provision 
should  be  made  for  schooling  for  some  weeks  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

The  number  of  children  in  some  country  towns  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  near  future,  I  think,  by  the  coming  of  people  to 
make  for  themselves  homes  in  farming  communities.  Further 
consolidation   of  schools  may  be  necessary  for  economy  and 

efficiency. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Conveyance  of  children  from  sparsely  settled  sections  of 
towns  to  schools  in  other  districts  or  to  convenient  central 
locations,  to  reduce  the  number  of  small  schools,  has  continued 
during  the  year,  with  some  variation  in  the  number  of  schools 
closed,  and  some  change  of  opinion  regarding  the  desirability 
of  consolidation. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  superintendents  of 
schools  in  western  Massachusetts  :  — 

1.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  schools  iu  the  towns  com- 
prising your  superintendency  union  ? 

2.  Have  teachers'  wages  increased  as  a  result? 

3.  Has  the  expense  of  conveyance  of  pupils  been  more  or  less  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  at  the  time  of  closing  9 

4.  Advantages  and  difficulties  of  consolidation  of  schools. 

Replies  indicate  that  in  nearly  50  of  the  smaller  towns  about 
75  schools  have  been  closed  in  recent  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidation  by  the  conveyance  of  children  to  other  schools. 
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The  expense  of  conveyance  has  general!}^  been  less  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  at  the  time  of  closing  them. 
Teachers'  wages  have  been  increased  in  some  towns  because  of 
fewer  and  larger  schools. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  :  inspiration  of  num- 
bers ;  more  interest  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  work  ;  larger 
classes  ;  better  buildings  ;  more  appliances ;  better  teachers  ; 
saving  of  time  from  travel  for  visitation  of  schools  by  the 
superintendent,  and  any  special  teachers  employed. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  are  :  long  distances  ;  bad  roads, 
especially  in  winter  ;  young  children  are  away  from  home  too 
many  hours,  often  in  stormy  weather :  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
suitable  conveyance,  and  proper  persons  to  take  charge  of 
the  same.  The  occasion  for  consolidation  of  schools  has  arisen 
because  of  the  great  loss  of  population  and  property  valuation 
in  many  towns,  or  the  change  of  residence  of  people  from  the 
outlying  districts  to  more  central  parts  of  the  town,  leaving 
the  schools  very  small. 

If  a  school  becomes  so  small  in  number  of  pupils  that  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  will  be  promoted  by  consolidation  with  some 
other  school  or  schools,  without  great  inconvenience  or  risk  to 
pupils,  the  plan  should  receive  careful  consideration  by  school 
committees  and  parents.  Children  may  be  so  located  in  a  town 
as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  a  small  school  necessary,  for 
a  time  at  least.  The  coming  or  going  of  residents  may  settle 
the  school  question  later.  A  country  school  having  from  15 
to  30  pupils,  located  in  an  intelligent  community,  seems  to  me 
to  be  almost  an  ideal  place  for  educating  children.  I  trust  our 
"  hill  towns  "  are  to  regain  the  population,  in  numbers  at  least, 
of  former  days,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
schools. 

Distribution  of  the  Income  of  the  School  Fund. 
The  law  granting  $2  a  week  to  teachers  of  ' '  exceptional 
ability,"  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  employed 
in  towns  having  a  valuation  not  exceeding  $350,000,  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  to  the  53  small  towns  receiving  such  aid. 
This  law  was  repealed  upon  the  passage  of  the  law  which  dis- 
tributes the  entire  annual  income  of  the  school  fund  (instead  of 
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one-half  of  the  income,  as  heretofore)   to    the  towns   having 
a  vahiation  not  exceeding  $2,500,000. 

This  will  give  much  greater  aid  to  four  times  as  many  towns 
as  received  benefit  under  the  $2  a  week  law.  To  determine  in 
some  measure  the  results  of  this  distribution  of  so  large  a  sum 
of  money  during  the  year  1904,  the  following  questions  were 
sent  to  school  superintendents  :  — 

What  benefit  has  the  larger  amount  of  money  from  the  income  of 
the  State  school  fund  been  to  the  schools  of  your  union  the  past 
year? 

Have  any  of  the  towns  raised  less  money  for  school  purposes 
because  of  more  State  aid  ? 

Following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  replies  given  by 
the  union  superintendents  of  western  Massachusetts  :  — 

"  Better  teachers  are  employed,  because  of  increase  of  salaries." 
"More  books  and  supplies  have  been  purchased."  "Because  of 
better  schools,  a  larger  attendance  of  pupils  has  resulted."  "  Special 
teachers  of  music  and  drawing  have  been  employed." 

Only  three  towns  are  reported  as  having  raised  less  money 
for  school  purposes  because  of  more  State  aid.  Two  towns, 
having  only  one  school  each,  receive  nearly  twice  as  much 
money  from  the  State  as  they  pay  for  wages  of  the  teachers, 
one  of  them  receiving  more  money  from  the  State  than  the 
total  expenditure  b}^  the  to^\'n  for  support  of  public  schools. 

While  it  appears  that  the  towns  of  western  Massachusetts 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  made  the  usual  appropriations  for 
support  of  public  schools,  further  legislation  may  be  needed 
to  insure  such  local  support  of  the  schools  as  the  State  has 
a  right  to  expect.  I  find  that  the  school  superintendents  have 
used  their  influence  to  secure  from  towns  and  school  committees 
such  action  as  will  make  available  the  largest  amount  of  money 
possible  for  securing  the  best-qualified  teachers,  and  other  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

School  Superintendence. 
The  formation  of  a  superintendency  union  by  Belchcrtown 
and  Enfield,  in  June,  1904,  completed  the  union  of  all  towns  in 
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western  Massachusetts  for  the  employment  of  superintendents 
of  schools  under  the  law  granting  State  aid  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  now  26  such  unions  in  the  four  western  counties, 
including  86  towns ;  G  unions  are  composed  of  2  towns  each, 
6  of  3  towns,  13  of  4  towns  and  1  of  6  towns.  All  of  the 
unions  excepting  one  are  quite  favorably  formed  as  to  the 
number  and  location  of  the  towns.  The  Charlemont  union 
of  6  towns  should  be  reconstructed  as  soon  as  any  better  plan 
can  be  devised.  Two  extra  towns  were  admitted  because  no 
other  place  could  be  found  for  them.  The  area  and  altitude 
of  this  union  make  it  impossible  for  a  superintendent  to  do 
satisfactory^  work. 

In  the  hill  towns  of  Berkshire,  Franklin  and  part  of  Hamp- 
shire counties  a  union  of  three  or  four  towns,  depending 
upon  the  number  and  location  of  the  schools,  often  requires 
long  and  hard  drives  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  a  day  by  the 
superintendent  to  visit  a  few  schools.  He  is  expected  to  visit 
every  school  in  his  union  once  in  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
is  much  oftener  than  the  superintendents  of  most  of  the  large 
towns  and  cities  see  their  schools,  man}^  of  which  are  within 
easy  walking  distance  or  on  electric  car  lines.  These  visits  to 
country  schools  by  the  best  superintendents  mean  much  for 
good  in  many  ways  to  teachers  and  pupils.  A  cheering,  help- 
ful word,  a  suggestion  as  to  ways  and  means  of  teaching  and 
managing  schools,  a  talk  to  children  occasionally,  with  teachers 
frequently,  upon  topics  of  interest,  may  be  exceedingly  timely 
and  profitable  to  the  school.  The  superintendent  must  keep 
in  close  touch  with  methods  of  school  work,  and  especially 
with  results  pertaining  to  the  school  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
individual  pupil. 

The  well-educated,  trained,  experienced  teacher,  who  gives 
evidence  of  judgment  and  tact,  should  be  allowed  large  liberty 
to  use  to  the  best  advantage  her  personality  and  ability.  The 
superintendent  should,  in  time,  have  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  as  many  citizens  as  he  may  be  able  to  meet  in  his  round 
of  duties  or  in  social  and  church  attendance.  He  should  have 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  parents  of  the  school  children. 
It  is  his  duty  and  privilege  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
into  the  most  happy  and  helpful  relations. 
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STz\TUS    of    the    SUPERINTENDP]NT. 

School  superintendence  being  the  pohcy  of  the  State,  the 
relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  public  school  system  as 
to  authority  and  service  should  be  more  clearly  defined.  In- 
telligent and  tactful  superintendents  have  determined  for  them- 
selves a  proper  relation  to  the  public,  to  the  school  officials, 
and  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  has  been  the  Massachusetts  way,  educationally,  to  wait 

for  public  opinion  to  show  the  "fitness  of  things,"  and  then 

to   take   legal  action    to    "fix    things.'"      Has   not  that  time 

arrived  ? 

Special  Work  of  the  Agent. 

During  the  past  six  months  I  have,  by  request  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  given  special  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  supervising  conditions  in  40  unions,  17 
of  them  outside  of  my  field  of  labor.  In  this  inspection  I 
have  been  most  cordially  received  by  the  superintendents. 
That  a  o-reat  and  o-ood  work  in  skilled  oversight  of  schools  has 
been  accomplished  through  co-operation  of  towns  and  State  is 
evident.  The  lines  of  progress  have  been  so  fully  delineated 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  that  they  need  not  be  re- 
peated here. 

With  rare  exceptions,  I  think  the  superintendents  have  tried 
to  do  their  duty  ;  many  of  them  have  succeeded  remarkably 
well.  Some,  because  of  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  work, 
scholarship,  experience  in  teaching  and  supervising,  have  not 
accomplished  the  work  expected  and  needed.  The  committees 
in  general  have  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  new  offi- 
cial and  his  work,  though  not  fully  realizing  his  most  helpful 
relation  to  them  and  to  the  schools.  Some  members  of  com- 
mittees have  antagonized  the  superintendent  and  his  work, 
thus  causing  an  inharmonious  and  hurtful  relation  between  the 
superintendent  and  teachers.  Rarely  has  this  feeling  dominated 
the  joint  committee  so  as  to  pervade  a  superintendency  union. 
In  the  main,  success  or  failure  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
superintendent. 

Important  advantages  noted  have  been  along  the  line  of 
improved  material  conditions,  more  careful  selection  and  direc- 
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tion  of  teachers,  and  signs  of  better  work  in  the  schools.  It 
is  evident  that  the  State  and  town  should  require  persons  of 
special  fitness  for  this  most  important  office.  The  superintend- 
ent should  be  familiar  with  the  best  educational  material  and 
methods.  He  should  bring*  the  teachers  of  his  union,  in 
purpose,  spirit  and  result,  into  lines  of  true  advancement. 
A  weakness  of  supervision  is  in  lack  of  preparation,  plan  and 
persistence,  needed  to  insure  steady  progress  in  the  schools. 
Many  suggestions  and  requirements  made  are  not  enforced. 
A  general  course  of  study,  indicating  the  work  for  a  year  and 
longer,  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  directions  specifying 
amounts  to  be  accomplished  in  weeks  or  months. 

With  inexperienced  teachers  some  details  of  work  must  be 
mentioned,  subjects  outlined,  topics  specified.  The  superin- 
tendent must  be  so  in  touch  with  the  work  of  all  the  schools 
that  the  best  possible  results  may  be  anticipated  and  secured. 
The  best  teachers  should  be  allowed  large  liberty  in  methods 
of  teaching. 

School  Buildings  in  Large  Towns  and  Cities. 
Greenfield,  Easthampton,  Northampton,  Palmer  and  Spring- 
field have  erected  new  and  quite  expensive  school  buildings. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  heating,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion and  sanitary  conditions.  The  general  tendenc}^  is  to 
make  the  educational  conditions,  in  a  material  point  of  view, 
conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children.  There  is 
still  a  need  of  improvement  in  the  use  of  means  for  fur- 
nishing at  all  times  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air,  unmixed 
with  that  which  has  been  vitiated  by  the  respiration,  cloth- 
ing or  bodily  condition  of  pupils.  In  schoolrooms  having 
the  most  approved  methods  of  ventilation  it  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  air  rooms  and  halls  occasionally  by  opening  win- 
dows and  doors. 

Courses  of  Studies. 

The  tendency  to  formulate  more  and  more  elaborate  courses 
of  study  seems  to  have  reached  a  period  of  limitation. 

The  demand  of  the  times  for  a  more  "  practical  education  " 
is  not  new,  and  the  scope  of  the  requirement  is  not  yet  well 
defined  ;  but  that  education  should  more  fully  meet  the  physi- 
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cal,  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  children,  and  better  prepare 
them  for  the  duties  of  life,  its  changed  conditions  and  new 
responsibilities,  is  evident.  Possibly  all  of  the  old  and  all  of  the 
new  branches  included  in  modern  courses  of  study  have  con- 
siderable educational  value ;  but  that  many  of  them  should  be 
pruned  of  details  of  little  worth,  or  curtailed  in  their  extension, 
is  very  evident.  Fewer  topics,  more  thoroughly  considered, 
and  better  understood,  would  meet  educational  needs  much 
more  fully  than  is  done  under  the  present  crowded  curriculum. 

Too  large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  young  children  is  spent 
in  schoolrooms,  under  conditions  not  conducive  to  health,  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  More  time  about  home,  breath- 
ing out-door  air,  engaging  in  play  and  simple,  light  forms  of 
work,  a  healthy  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  is  needed. 

Material  and  methods  used  in  primary  schools  are,  in  the 
main,  excellent;  but  some  of  them,  especiall}' those  pertaining 
to  number  work,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  mental  condition 
of  3"0ung  children.  Development  of  ability  to  do  things  and 
to  express  thought  in  good  language  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
In  upper-grade  classes  more  time  is  given  to  arithmetic  than  is 
profitable,  much  less  to  reading  and  language  expression. 

TEACHEits'  Institutes. 
On  account  of  the  time  required  for  special  examination  of 
the  field  of  superintendence,  only  six  teachers'  institutes  were 
held  the  past  season,  in  the  western  section  of  the  State.  These 
were  held  in  Bernardston,  Buckland,  Chester,  Charlemont, 
West  Stockbridge  and  Dalton.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  teachers  from  44  towns.  The  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  normal  school  teachers,  superintendents 
of  schools  and  teachers  of  special  subjects,  gave  lessons  and 
lectures  interesting  and  instructive. 

Teachers'  Meetings. 
These  are  held  by  superintendents  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
generally  by  grades,  foi^  consideration  of  special  lines  of  work. 
The  union  superintendent  holds  meetings  for  the  teachers  of 
one  town,  or  for  the  teachers  of  his  union,  as  often  as  time 
and  conditions  of  travel  will  allow. 
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After  an  inspection  of  schools  by  the  agent,  a  meeting  of 
teachers  is  generally  held,  for  conference  upon  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  Teaching  Force. 

There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  normal 
graduates  employed  during  the  past  year ;  a  larger  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  a  normal  school, 
but  have  not  yet  completed  the  course.  More  good  teachers 
than  usual  have  been  employed,  the  result  of  their  experience 
under  superintendence  being  in  evidence  in  their  work.  Every 
year  a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  ever  before  have  been 
taken  from  the  rural  schools  to  positions  in  towns  and  cities 
paying  higher  salaries.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  smaller  towns 
can  have  teachers  worthy  of  higher  salaries,  even  if  retaining 
them  for  a  year  only ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
best  teachers  remain  in  country  towns  for  longer  terms  of  ser- 
vice. The  smaller  expense  of  living  may  equal  the  gain  in  salary 
by  an  exchange  of  position,  while  the  experience,  the  duty,  the 
privileges,  are  advantages  not  to  be  measured  by  money. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  union  superintendent 
that  he  is  able  to  secure  and  to  retain,  for  a  time,  such  good 
teachers  ;  but  it  adds  to  his  labors  that  he  is  often  obliged  to 
find  new  teachers  for  some  or  all  of  his  schools  every  year,  and 
frequently  upon  very  short  notice.  A  possible  further  increase 
of  wages  may  enable  the  country  towns  to  retain  good  teachers 
for  longer  service. 

The  Normal  Schools. 

I  have  visited  during  the  year  the  Bridgewater,  Framingham, 
North  Adams,  Westfield  and  Worcester  normal  schools. 

The  increased  attendance,  the  work  being  done  and  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  graduates  to  teach,  are  promising  indications 
of  educational  progress  in  the  schools  and  in  the  communities. 
The  State,  in  contributing  yearly  so  large  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  support  of  these  schools,  for  superintendence  in  union  dis- 
tricts, and  in  distributing,  to  towns  whose  valuation  does  not 
exceed  $2,500,000,  the  annual  income  of  the  school  fund,  has 
a  right  to  expect,  and  a  duty  to  demand,  great  improvement 
in  the  public  schools  through  a  hearty  appreciation  of  what  has 
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been  done,  and  an  earnest  co-operation  by  the  people  to  make 
the  schools  most  valuable. 

Truancy. 

Berkshire  County  truants  are  sent  to  the  Hampden  truant 
school  at  Springfield,  but  no  suitable  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  truants  of  Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties. 

Parents  and  school  officials  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
truancy  exists  to  some  extent  in  man}^  towns.  The  indifference 
of  some  parents  to  the  education  of  their  children,  poverty  in 
the  homes,  lack  of  parental  authority,  and  failure  to  enforce 
the  law  b}^  school  officials,  are  causes  of  truancy,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  should  be  county  truant  officers,  who  would  per- 
form their  duties  without  being  intiuenced,  as  the  local  author- 
ities sometimes  are,  by  fear  or  favor.  If  the  school  buildings 
and  grounds  at  Springfield  can  be  enlarged  and  equipped  to 
meet  the  truancy  needs  of  the  four  western  counties,  it  might 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  existing  problem. 

Substantial  Progress. 
Progress  is  indicated  by  some  extension  of  the  school  year, 
completion  of  superintendence,  employment  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  efficient  teachers,  better  attendance  of  pupils,  and  con- 
sequent improvement  of  the  schools. 

G.   T.   FLETCHER. 

DEC  31,  1904. 
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REPORT   OF  J.   W.   MACDONALD, 

AGENT   OF   THE   BOARD, 


REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  oj  Education. 

During  the  year  just  ended  I  have  visited  112  high  schools, 
with  about  450  teachers,  and  also  grammar  and  primary  schools 
in  56  towns.  In  connection  with  these  visits  I  have  made  92 
written  reports  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  8  special 
reports  to  superintendents  and  school  committees.  1  have 
also  held  5  teachers'  institutes,  and  spoken  at  institutes,  con- 
ventions, teachers'  meetings  and  other  educational  gatherings 
34  times',  and  have  written  about  560  official  letters. 

Of  the  high  schools  visited  37  were  applicants  for  the  State 
gi-ant  of  $300,  of  which  number  35  were  approved.  This 
number  will  be  increased  by  three  or  four  the  coming  year. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  work  and  condition  of  these 
high  schools  have  greatly  improved  under  the  working  of  the 
law  of  1902,  and  the  stimulating  influence  of  superintendents. 
Order  and  application  to  work  have  largely  taken  the  place  of 
disorder  and  dawdling ;  and  with  these  first  steps  in  efficiency 
secured,  we  may,  I  think,  look  for  continued  improvement. 

As  to  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  local  high  school,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  providing  this  instruction  in  outside  schools, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  towns  that  have  an  option  in  this 
respect  is  in  favor  of  the  local  school,  except  where  the 
expense,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  pupils,  would  be 
unreasonably  great,  or  where  an  outside  school  is  very  easily 
accessible.  The  other  view  is  usually  held  by  those  who  have 
no  children,  or  who  have  children  whom  they  purpose  to  send 
to  college,  and  whom  they  prefer  to  have  fitted  in  a  school 
that  holds  the  privilege  of  certificating  its  graduates  along. 

There  is  this  also  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  strong  outside 
high  school :  that  it  furnishes  broader  options,  better  facilities 
for  instruction  in  most  subjects,  and  older,  more  experienced, 
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and,  as  a  rule,  more  skilful  teachers.  The  bright  country  boys 
and  girls  that  come  to  it  with  a  purpose  seem  to  catch  from  the 
new  environments  a  spirit  of  work  that  soon  puts  them  among 
its  best  scholars. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  pupils  will  attend  a  local  high  school 
than  will  go  to  an  outside  one,  whatever  advantages  the  latter 
may  offer  :  and,  provided  the  instruction  of  the  local  school 
can  be  of  a  kind  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  pupils,  and  can  be 
kept  up  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency,  this  is  a  strong 
argument  for  its  maintenance.  How  the  number  of  high  school 
pupils  is  thus  affected  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  presented 
below,  mostly  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Board.  The 
towns  of  the  State  having  a  population  of  3,500  or  less  (three 
or  four  larger)  were  divided  into  two  classes  :  («)  those  that 
maintained  local  high  schools  with  four-year  courses  ;  and  (6) 
those  that  sent  their  pupils  to  outside  high  schools.  In  the 
table  below,  in  parallel  columns,  I  have  shown  by  counties  the 
town  in  each  of  these  classes  that  furnished  the  highest,  and 
the  one  that  furnished  the  lowest,  per  cent,  of  high  school 
pupils  to  population,  and  also  the  average  of  them  all  for  the 
county.  Suffolk  and  Nantucket  counties,  for  obvious  reasons, 
are  omitted ;  and  also  in  some  of  the  counties  a  few  towns  that 
pursue  a  middle  policj^,  —  that  is,  maintain  a  local  school  for 
the  first  year  or  two  of  high  school  work. 

The  very  high  or  low  percentage  shown  by  some  towns  is 
in  most  instances  due  to  temporary  causes,  and  another  year 
would  show  figures  nearer  to  the  average.  It  should  be  noted, 
also,  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  towns  which  main- 
tain their  own  high  schools  than  of  the  others  are  manufactur- 
ing towns,  that  have  a  considerable  part  of  their  populations 
drawn  from  nationalities  that  as  a  rule  furnish  few  high  school 
pupils.  Ludlow  and  Hardwick  are  examples.  Each  high 
school  town,  too,  is  credited  with  only  its  own  pupils ;  all 
outside  pupils  attending  the  school  are  credited  to  their  own 
towns. 

Of  the  columns  of  figures,  the  first  gives  population  ;  the 
second,  the  number  of  high  school  pupils ;  the  third,  the  per 
cent,  the  number  of  high  school  pupils  is  to  the  population  ; 
and  the  fourth,  the  per  cent,  this  same  number  is  to  the  whole 
•number  of  pupils  in  the  town  or  combination  of  towns. 
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Barnstable   Co. 

Barnstable  Co. 

Wellfleet, 

985 

35 

3.5 

24.0 

E  istham. 

502 

13 

2.6 

16.0 

Sandwich, 

1,448 

23 

1.6 

10.2 

Truro,   . 

796 

5 

.3 

3.0 

9  towns, 

14,143 

336 

2.4 

14.2 

3  towns. 

1,601 

18 

1.1 

5.9 

Berkshire  Co. 

Berkshire  Co. 

Siockbridge, 

2,081 

76 

3.6 

17.0 

Clarksburg,  . 

943 

13 

1.4 

5.0 

Sheffield, 

1,804 

24 

1.4 

6.6 

Siindislield,  . 

661 

0 

- 

- 

4  towns, 

10,495 

244 

2.3 

12.8 

20  towns. 

11,557 

109 

.9 

4.3 

Bristol  Co. 

Bristol  Co, 

Mansfield, 

4,006 

98 

2.4 

12.1 

Somerset, 

2,241 

49 

2.2 

11.7 

Falrhaven, 

3,567 

70 

2.0 

10.4 

Seekonk, 

1,673 

5 

.3 

1.7 

2  towns. 

7,573 

168 

2.3 

11.5 

10  towns. 

16,131 

156 

1.0 

5.5 

Dukes  Co. 

Dukes  Co. 

Edgartown,   . 

1,209 

36 

3.0 

21.0 

West  Tisbury,     . 

442 

5 

1.1 

7.0 

Tisbury, 

1,149 

24 

2.1 

14.5 

Chilmark,      . 

324 

0 

- 

- 

3  towns, 

3,458 

85 

2.5 

15.8 

3  towns. 

939 

5 

.6 

3.8 

Essex  Co. 

Essex  Co. 

Merrimac, 

2,131 

81 

3.8 

19.6 

Hamilton, 

1,614 

50 

3.1 

19.2 

Nahant,  . 

1,152 

12 

1.0 

9.3 

Salisbury, 

1,558 

19 

1.2 

6.3 

8  towns, . 

14,332 

349 

2.4 

14.2 

7  towns. 

8,738 

147 

1.7 

10.8 

Franklin  Co. 

Franklin  Co. 

New  Salem,   . 

807 

21 

2.9 

13.0 

Erving,  . 

973 

19 

2.0 

9.4 

Ashfield, 

955 

19 

2.0 

10.3 

Warwick, 

619 

I 

.2 

1.0 

6  towns, 

7,489 

159 

2.1 

11.8 

15  towns, 

11,441 

151 

1.3 

7.6 

Hampden  Co. 

Hampden  Co. 

Monson, 

3,402 

106 

3.1 

16.1 

E.  Longmeadow, . 

1,187 

17 

1.4 

4.8 

Ludlow, 

3,536 

24 

.7 

4.3 

Wales,  . 

773 

0 

- 

- 

5  towns, 

10,924 

207 

2.0 

10.3 

12  towns. 

10,525 

96 

.9 

4.5 

Hampshire  Co. 

Hampshire  Co. 

Belchertown, 

2,292 

71 

3.1 

13.8 

Southampton, 

1,012 

19 

1.8 

11.3 

Hadley,  . 

3,142 

28 

1.6 

10.7 

Worthington, 

675 

0 

- 

- 

6  towns. 

9,743 

230 

2.4 

12.8 

12  towns. 

6,545 

75 

1.1 

5.4 

Middlesex  Co. 

Middlesex  Co. 

Groton,  . 

2,052 

74 

3.6 

17.0 

North  Reading,    . 

1,035 

26 

2.4 

17.0 

Maynard, 

3,142 

40 

1.3 

8.6 

Dunstable,    . 

427 

3 

.7 

4.1 

18  towns. 

37,350 

862 

2.4 

12.0 

10  towns. 

10,892 

163 

1.5 

7.7 

Norfolk  Co. 

Norfolk  Co. 

Holbroob, 

2,229 

62 

2.8 

12.4 

Westwood,    . 

1,112 

20 

1.8 

11.4 

Millis,     . 

1,053 

11 

1.0 

4.3 

Bellingham,. 

1,682 

20 

1.2 

6.3 

9  towns. 

22,161 

514 

2.3 

11.8 

2  towns. 

3,794 

40 

1.0 

8.1 

Plymouth  Co. 

Plymouth  Co. 

Kingston, 

1,955 

75 

3.8 

18.0 

Hanson, 

1,455 

25 

1.7 

11.0 

Carver,    . 

1,104 

19 

1.7 

9.3 

Halifax, 

522 

2 

.5 

2.5 

12  towns, 

23,257 

595 

2.6 

14.4 

6  towns, 

6,112 

88 

1.4 

10.0 

Worcester  Co. 

Worcester  Co. 

Oxford,  . 

2,677 

89 

3.3 

16.0 

Berlin,  . 

1,003 

19 

1.9 

13.7 

Hardwick, 

3,203 

21 

.7 

5.9 

Boylston, 

1,364 

5 

.4 

3.3 

25  towns, 

53,842 

1,031 

1.9 

11.1 

13  towns. 

13,943 

106 

.8 

4.9 

The  State. 

The  State. 

107  towns, 

214,767 

4,795 

2.3 

12.3 

Ill  towns, 

101,479 

1,137 

1.1 

6.0 

The  same  towns  for  the  year  ending  June,  1904,  show  a  per 
cent,  of  high  school  pupils  to  entire  number  of  pupils  of  12.2 
and  ^).Q)  for  the  respective  classes. 
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Making  allowance  for  variations  from  year  to  year,  it  will 
appear  that  only  about  three  fifths  as  many  pupils  will  go  to  an 
outside  high  school  as  would  attend  a  local  school.  For  this 
there  are  several  reasons,  as  one  learns  by  inquiring  of  the 
people  of  these  towns.     A  few  of  these  may  be  of  interest. 

First,  there  is  the  expense  of  travelling,  which  for  most  of 
the  families  of  these  towns  is  quite  a  burden .  Some  of  the 
richer  towns  remove  this  difiiculty  by  paying  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  more  perhaps  might  do  so. 

Second,  there  is  a  loss  of  time  and  of  vitality  where  pupils 
have  to  travel  long  distances,  and  a  loss  of  their  help  at  home, 
where  it  is  often  greatl}^  needed,  and  needed  not  only  to  aid 
their  parents  but  also  for  their  own  good  ;  for  what  better 
training  can  young  people  get  than  in  learning  to  lend  a  hand 
to  help  in  the  work  of  the  home  ;  and  what  superiority  of 
advantages  in  the  way  of  purely  intellectual  education  can  the 
very  best  high  school  furnish  that  will  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  this  training?  It  will  be  kept  in  mind  that  I  am  speaking 
of  communities  made  up  almost  wholl}^  of  families  dependent  on 
the  farm  or  the  mill  or  some  other  kind  of  laborious  industry 
for  their  maintenance,  where  even  the  morning  and  evening 
assistance  that  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  can  render 
ma}^  be  a  needed  relief  to  their  hard-working  parents,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  a  benefit  to  themselves.  A  little  helpful  manual 
labor  interspersing  their  study  of  Latin  and  geometry  will  be 
a  tonic.  The  more  I 'see  in  adults  the  consequences  of  early 
home  conditions  and  training,  the  more  I  feel  that  young  people 
are  unfortunate  who,  outside  of  the  hoiu-s  required  for  their 
school  work,  have  nothing  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention 
but  amusements  ;  who,  at  the  age  when  impressions  and  habits 
are  rapidly  forming,  have  no  share  in  the  serious  work  of 
family  maintenance,  whether  their  exemption  is  due  to  wealth, 
or  to  the  unwisdom  of  parents  (as  it  often  is)  or  to  the  exac- 
tions of  purely  intellectual  schooling. 

Third,  I  find  that  thoughtful  parents  are  reluctant  to  have 
their  children  of  high  school  age,  especially  their  girls  (I 
think  it  is  just  as  dangerous  for  bo3^s),  travelling  back  and 
forth  in  the  cars,  where  the  influences  do  not  always  make  for 
refinement  and  modesty  ;  but  are  even  more  reluctant  to  send 
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them  to  board  for  the  week  in  a  city  or  large  town,  unless  they 
are  under  the  care  of  some  one  who  has  in  them  more  than  a 
boarding-house  keeper's  interest. 

I  find,  too,  that  the  matter  of  dress  has  quite  a  deterrent 
effect  on  country  boys  and  girls,  whose  only  opportunity 
to  attend  a  high  school  is  in  a  city  or  large  town,  where  the 
prevailing  tone  in  this  regard  is  more  critical  than  at  home.  I 
mention  this  only  to  show  how  trivial  a  reason  may  avail  to 
keep  a  boy  or  girl  from  going  to  a  high  school,  when  co- 
operating with  a  natural  inertia  against  going  from  home. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  influences  I 
have  mentioned  is  shown  by  the  towns  of  Shelburne,  Buckland 
and  Colrain.  The  high  school  for  these  towns  is  Arms  Acad- 
emy, at  Shelburne  Falls,  now  a  part  of  the  Shelburne  public 
school  system,  though  Buckland  and  Colrain  usually  have  one 
or  two  pupils  each  at  Ashfield  or  Greenfield.  The  pupils  of 
Buckland  are  but  little  less  conveniently  located  with  reference 
to  the  academy  than  those  of  Shelburne  itself,  and  those  of 
Colrain  are  quite  conveniently  accommodated  by  electrics, 
though  less  favorably  situated  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
The  per  cent,  of  high  school  pupils  to  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  each  of  these  towns  for  the  last  three  years  is  as 
follows  :  — 


Shelburne, 
Buckland, 

Colrain,    . 


14.2 

10.3 

6.5 


15.4 
12.2 

7.6 


15.7 

13.4 

9.4 


Another  argument  that  one  often  hears  in  favor  of  local 
schools,  as  against  sending  pupils  to  outside  schools  to  be 
educated,  —  though  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  to  do  with  de- 
creasing the  number  that  go,  — is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  step 
towards  town  suicide,  as  the  young  people  who  once  get  a 
taste  of  the  more  exciting  social  attractions  that  a  large  town 
furnishes  are  never  again  content  to  return  and  remain  in  the 
place  of  their  birth  ;  that  in  such  cases  it  is  not  alone  those 
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who  find  elsewhere  a  better  field  for  their  talents  that  leave 
the  home  town,  for  those  would  be  quite  sure  to  leave  anyway, 
but  also  those  whose  welfare  and  eventual  happiness  would  be 
better  served  at  home.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  appears 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  argument. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  inferred  from  the  above  presenta- 
tion that  it  would  be  well  to  establish  a  high  school  in  every 
town,  however  small.  This  would  be  an  expensive  policy,  -^ 
as  extreme  and  unwise  as  the  opposite  policy  of  having  all 
towns  with  a  population  of  less,  say,  than  3,500,  patronize 
outside  high  schools.  There  is  a  middle  and  better  policy, 
and  it  is  practically  the  one  that  is  now  followed  in  this  State  : 
it  is  to  maintain  a  high  school  in  towns,  no  matter  how  small, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  attend  to  make  it  econom- 
ical. These  schools  may  have  a  four  years'  course  where  the 
teaching  force  permits  it,  or  courses  for  a  shorter  number  of 
years,  supplemented  in  outside  schools. 

It  is  suggestive  of  public  sentiment  in  this  matter  that  35 
or  36  towns  in  the  State,  not  obliged  to  maintain  local  high 
schools,  are  doing  so  ;  though,  if  they  closed  them  and  sent 
their  pupils  elsewhere,  the  State  would  wholly  reimburse  them 
for  cost  of  tuition ;  and  20  others  which  the  State  would  reim- 
burse to  the  extent  of  one  half. 

The  facts  presented  would  seem  to  show  that  this  middle 
policy  is  the  best,  provided  the  instruction  in  the  small  high 
school  can  be  made  reasonably  efficient.  This  is  the  great 
problem  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulties  it  presents 
ought  not  to  be  insurmountable. 

The  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  most  of  these  small  high 
schools  are  inducements  only  to  beginners,  and  the  available 
college  graduates,  the  class  from  which  it  is  the  usage  to  select 
theSe  teachers,  are  as  a  rule  surprisingly  deficient  in  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  a  part  of  this 
deficiency,  —  they  are  entirel}^  without  experience.  In  this 
respect  they  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
college  graduates  of  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  who  often  earned 
a  considerable  part  of  their  college  expenses  by  teaching  dur- 
ing the  then  long  winter  vacation,  gaining  thereby  a  practical 
and   varied   insight  into  school  management  and  methods  of 
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teaching.  This  source  of  experience  no  longer  exists,  for 
colleges  no  longer  have  the  old-time  winter  vacation  ;  and,  if 
they  did,  there  are  few  of  the  old-style  winter  schools  seeking 
teachers.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  summer  vacation  school 
becomes  more  common,  it  may  furnish  something  like  the  old 
opportunity  to  a  limited  number  of  college  students  who  are 
looking  to  teaching  as  their  life  work ;  but  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  a  great  amount  of  immediate  aid  from  this  movement. 

The  lack  of  experience,  however,  does  not  account  for  all 
the  weakness  in  the  teaching  of  young  college  graduates. 
They  show  generally  an  almost  complete  enslavement  to  a 
book  as  the  all-in-all  in  education  ;  a  subserviency  to  its  plan 
that  is  surprising  ;  a  lack  of  individuality  in  thought  and  judg- 
ment, and  of  resource  in  making  information  practical,  that  is 
even  more  surprising.  A  first-year  class  in  Latin,  in  its  twenty- 
second  week,  under  a  teacher  who  prided  herself  on  her  classi- 
cal record,  was  asked  to  put  into  Latin  this  simple  statement : 
"  The  town  will  be  defended  by  the  citizens."  The  pupils  had 
had  all  the  vocabulary,  and  had  given  much  time  to  all  the  forms 
and  principles  needed  for  the  translation  ;  yet  it  took  the  whole 
class  over  ten  minutes  to  do  it,  and  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
process  averaged  about  three  to  a  word.  The  strange  thing 
about  this  was  not  the  stupidity  of  the  class  (this  was  the 
teacher's  explanation)  but  that  the  teacher,  a  woman  college 
educated  and  trained,  then  in  her  second  year  of  service,  did 
not  have  enough  originality  and  acuteness  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  poor  results  and  question  her  methods,  and  enough 
resource  to  adapt  or  supplement  the  text-book  so  as  to  get  more 
rapid  and  more  definite  work.  Yet  this  is  only  a  typical  case, 
that  could  be  paralleled  over  and  over  again. 

One  other :  a  class  in  physics  had  been  laboring  for  several 
lessons  on  "  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,"  and  the  Aveight 
of  bodies  at  different  distances  above  and  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Have  any  of  you  ever 
made  any  use  of  the  principle  stated  in  that  law,  or  do  you 
know  of  any  one  who  has?"  the  answer  was  unanimousl}'  in  the 
negative.  The  pupils  were  asked  to  "think  about  it,"  but  not 
until  the  suggestion  was  made  that  none  of  them  could  have 
ever  bought  a  pound  of  tea  or  candy,  did  a  boy  raise  his  hand 
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and  venture  the  explanation  that  "  we  use  gravity  when  we 
weigh  things."  This  was  the  first  hint  that  the  class  received 
that  the  ' '  universal  law  "  of  gravitation  had  any  application  to 
human  affairs,  or  was  anything  but  a  string  of  words.  The 
teacher,  a  man  then  in  his  third  year  of  teaching,  explained 
these  defects  by  saying  he  had  no  suitable  apparatus.  Suit- 
able apparatus  !  Why,  the  world  is  full  of  it,  —  so  full  that  the 
apparatus  of  the  laboratory  is  often  in  the  way.  His  excuse 
only  emphasized  his  astonishing  lack  of  resource. 

It  seems  strange,  I  say,  that  young  men  and  women  that 
consider  themselves  educated  are  so  dependent  and  resourceless. 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  I  can  only  say  that  in  most 
of  the  cases  about  which  I  made  some  inquiry  I  found  that  the 
teachers  during  their  earlier  years  had  been  exempt  from  the 
industrial  training  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken.  All 
their  education,  barring  what  they  may  have  gotten  from 
amusements,  was  })urely  intellectual  and  from  books. 

One  or  two  with  whom  I  have  talked  about  the  condition 
described  above  have  attributed  it  in  part  to  the  lecture  and 
note-taking  practice  that  prevails  in  colleges.  In  this  (I  give 
their  general  explanation)  the  principal  training  is  the  habit 
of  passive  and  unquestioning  acceptance.  In  a  recitation,  a 
student,  if  he  wishes,  may  question  and  raise  a  doubt ;  but  to 
do  this  when  a  professor  is  lecturing  would  be  thought  impolite 
and  presumptive.  The  student  feels  that  he  must  listen  and 
accept.  Four  years  of  this  obliterates  the  remembrance  of 
earlier  methods,  and  as  a  teacher  the  student  does  not  know 
how  to  conduct  a  recitation  so  as  to  arouse  the  pupils'  interest 
and  self-activity  :  in  other  words,  he  does  not  know  how  to 
question. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  need 
of  better-equipped,  better-trained  and  more  resourceful  teachers 
in  these  small  high  schools,  and  in  fact  elsewhere.  Such 
teachers  might  be  supplied  by  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
course  of  one  year  for  college  graduates.  In  such  a  course 
they  could  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  peda- 
gogy, but  they  could  also  be  trained  to  think  for  themselves 
and  to  do  things,  and  they  could  be  emancipated  from  intel- 
lectual bondage.     They  should  also  be  shown  how  to  econo- 
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inize  time,  and  to  make  every  minute  count  if  they  are  to  work 
successfully  in  our  small  high  schools.  The  country  high  school 
cannot  be  run  on  the  same  plan  as  the  city  school,  and  does 
not  need  to  be,  provided  the  teacher  has  flexibility  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  conditions.  A  normal  course  that  would  plan 
for  the  latter  would  in  some  respects  disqualify  rather  than 
qualify  for  the  former.  For  example,  the  teacher  of  the  small 
high  school  needs  the  greater  breadth  and  versatility,  and  the 
greater  skill  in  stimulating  pupils  to  help  themselves. 

The  most  available  means,  however,  of  improving  the  in- 
struction of  the  small  high  school  is  efficient  supervision.  I 
am  only  stating  what  is  self-evident  when  I  say  that  the  super- 
intendent should  be  able  to  so  direct  the  instruction  that  most 
of  the  defects  I  have  pointed  out  will  be  obviated,  provided  he 
will  adopt  a  course  of  stud}^  that  will  be  suited  both  to  the 
conditions  of  the  school  and  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  can 
secure  teachers  of  fair  ability. 

As  to  the  course  of  study,  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  somewhat  in  full  in  the  sixty-sixth 
report  of  the  Board,  pages  280-301,  and  that  I  believe  the 
plan  therein  submitted  offers  a  practicable  solution  of  some  of 
the  main  difficulties. 

As  to  more  capable  teachers,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  salary, 
and  the  question  is  :  Can  the  small  towns  maintaining  their  own 
high  schools  pay  sufficient  salaries  to  attract  and  hold  a  better 
average  of  teaching  talent?  In  most  cases  I  think  not,  unless 
the  State  is  a  little  more  liberal  in  aiding  them.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  shown  that  the  State  can  well  afford  to  be  so, 
even  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  present  law,  the  State  now  pays 
to  each  town  of  less  than  500  families  (with  an  exception  to  be 
mentioned  later),  that  maintains  its  own  high  school,  an  annual 
grant  of  $300  ;  the  others  it  reimburses  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
the  cost  of  tuition  incurred  in  sending  their  pupils  to  outside 
schools.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1903,  the  State  paid  to 
the  28  of  these  towns  maintaining  their  own  high  schools,  with 
an  attendance  of  917  pupils,  $8,400,  or  an  average  of  $9.16 
per  pupil ;  to  the  others,  to  reimburse  for  the  tuition  of  996 
pupils,  it  paid  $31,888,  or  an  average  of  $32.02  per  pupil. 
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For  the  jesLV  ending  June,  1904,  the  34  towns  maintaining 
their  schools,  with  a  membership  of  1,177  pupils,  received 
from  the  State  $10,200,  or  an  average  of  $8.67  y^er  pupil;  and 
the  others  received  $35,402.88  for  1,099  pupils,  or  S32.21  per 
pupil. 

To  present  it  in  another  way,  the  towns  below,  maintaining 
their  own  high  schools,  received  from  the  State  $300  each,  or 
$8,400  in  all.  The  table  shows  what  each  town  would  have 
cost  the  State  for  reimbursement  of  tuition  if  the  schools  had 
been  closed,  and  only  three  fifths  of  the  pupils  had  attended 
the  nearest  hio-h  schools. 


Ashbj',     . 

f540 

Millis,      .... 

$480 

Ashland, . 

450 

New  Salem,    . 

450 

Avon, 

810 

North  borough, 

500 

Bernardston, 

360 

Norwell,. 

440 

Bourne,   . 

525 

Orleans,  .... 

945 

Carver,    . 

240 

Sheffield, 

400 

Chester,  . 

650 

Shelburne, 

410 

Conway, . 

640 

Shrewsbury,    .         .         . 

720 

Essex, 

500 

Southborough, 

700 

Hadlej,   . 

405 

Sudbury, 

312 

Huntington, 

800 

Wayland, 

612 

Littleton, 

500 

Wellfleet, 

440 

Ludlow,  . 

560 

West  Newbury, 

500 

Lunenburg, 

675 

Wilmington,    . 

540 

The  above  amounts  to  $15,104;  that  is,  it  would  have  cost 
the  State  $6,704  more  for  three  fifths  the  number  of  pupils,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extra  cost  on  parents  of  travelling  expenses, 
which  must  have  been  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  more. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  policy  of  the  State  to  make 
the  high  school  accessible  to  every  boy  and  girl  that  may  wish 
to  enter  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  our  present  law  gives 
more  liberal^  to  the  plan  that  puts  it  within  reach  of  the 
smaller  number,  than  to  the  one  that  puts  it  within  reach  of 
the  larger  number.  This  could  not  have  been  intended  unless 
it  was  thought  that  by  the  former  plan  the  pupils  would  have 
the  advantage  of  a  better  high  school.  In  many  cases  this  is 
so,  but  not  in  all.  For  example,  the  State  contribution  to  the 
Orleans  high  school  amounts  to  about  $6.50  per  pupil;  at  the 
same  time,  it  pays  $32  per  pupil  for  the  tuition  of  outside 
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scholars  who  come  to  the  same  school.  This  illustration  might 
be  repeated  many  times  over  in  other  cases. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, can  well  aftbrd  to  increase  its  aid  to  these  towns  main- 
taining their  own  high  schools,  without  surpassing  or  even 
equaling  its  liberality  to  the  others.  I  would  therefore  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  present  grant  of  $300  be  increased  to 
$500,  and  that  one  half  the  amount  be  aAvarded  to  the  town 
that  maintains  a  high  school  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course. 

The  present  law  justly  excludes  from  State  help  all  towns 
having  a  valuation  per  pupil  above  the  average  of  the  State. 
There  are  other  towns,  however,  whose  high  schools  are  largely 
supported  by  incomes  from  permanent  funds,  that  give  them 
the  same  advantage  that  the  higher  valuation  does.  For  ex- 
ample, taking  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  ot 
public  schools  in  any  place  in  the  State,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  part  of  it  that  goes  to  the  support  of  the  high  school  is  the 
product  of  a  tax  rate  of  less  than  one  dollar  on  a  thousand. 
The  actual  rate  is  probably  much  less  than  this,  but  calling  it 
this  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  an  income  of  say 
$500  in  addition  to  the  amount  available  from  taxes  for  its  sup- 
port places  a  school  in  the  same  position  that  an  increase  of 
$500,000  in  the  town's  valuation  would.  But  some  of  these 
schools  have  an  income  from  funds  of  two,  three,  four  or  more 
times  $500.  These  all  at  present  receive  the  $300  grant,  but 
some  of  them  do  not  need  it.  It  would,  I  think,  be  well  to 
give  only  one  half  of  the  grant  to  scliools  having  an  independ- 
ent income  of  from  $500  to  $1,000,  and  to  withhold  it  alto- 
gether from  those  having  an  independent  income  above  $1,000. 

I  may  also  say,  in  closing,  that  there  are  one  or  two  places 
in  the  State  where  it  would  be  economy,  both  for  the  State 
and  for  parents,  to  establish  a  State  high  school  to  educate 
the  pupils  for  whom  the  State  is  now  paying  tuition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  MACDONALD. 

Stoneham,  Dec.  31,  1904. 
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PROMOTION   OF   INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  submit  herewith  the  twenty-sixtli  annual  report  of  tlie 
agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing. 

Present  Status  of  the  Subject. 
In  most  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  industrial  drawing  has 
its  proportionate  allotment  of  time  in  the  school  curriculum,  and 
money  is  provided  for  instruction  and  materials.  The  number 
of  supervisors  has  increased,  until  now  about  97  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  the  Commonwealth  have  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion by  special  teachers  of  drawing.  In  several  instances  small 
towns  have  formed  districts  and  employed  a  district  supervisor  ; 
a  plan'which"  has"  brought 'e-xcfelleht  results  at  smalT  expeilsGI  to 
individual  towns. 

Present  Condition  of  Instruction. 
A  careful  investigation  of  courses  and  methods  now  employed 
has  shown  conditions  that  in  the  main  indicate  progress.  In  a 
few  places  the  problem  of  right  instruction  in  this  department 
appears  to  be  approximately  solved.  However,  certain  aspects 
of  the  work  which  are  very  general  call  for  consideration  as  to 
their  value  and  appropriateness  :  — 

1.  The  relation  of  industrial  drawing,  as  now  taught,  to 
present  requirements  of  industrial,  commercial  and  social 
conditions. 

2.  The  variety  of  subjects  offered  for  consideration,  some- 
times apparently  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  in  any  one. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  arts  to  the  school  course  as  a  whole. 
Industrial  drawing  appears  in  school  in  two  phases  :  — 

I.  Special  instruction,  i.e.,  the  course. 

II.  Employment  of  the  arts  as  called  for  by  the  conditions 
of  school  and  home  life. 

These  are  complementary.  Neither  is  sufficient,  without  the 
other,  to  accomplish  the  best  results.      They  must  be  considered 
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in  the  light  of  their  reciprocal  action.     Especially  is  there 
need  of  considering  what  is  due  to  each  from  the  other. 
This  report  purposes  to  consider  :  — 

I.  Courses  in  drawing. 

(a)  The  essentials  of  subject-matter. 

(b)  The  most  eftective  order  and  method  of  presentation. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  arts  to  the  school  work  as  a  whole, 
and  to  industrial  and  social  conditions. 

It  deals  only  with  drawing  in  grades  below  the  high  school. 

I.  Courses  in  Drawing. 
Early  in  the  year  a  circular  was  sent  to  instructors  in  draw- 
ing in  the  State  normal  schools,  to  supervisors  of  drawing,  and 
to  superintendents  of  schools,  throughout  the  State.  Concern- 
ing various  topics  generally  considered  under  the  head  of 
industrial  drawing,  the  following  questions  were  asked  :  — 

At  what  age  best  begun  ? 

During  what  years  of  most  value  ? 

Relative  value  on  a  scale  of  5?     5  ^  highest  value. 

An  approximate  average  of  the  replies,  which  showed  a  re- 
markable agreement  regarding  most  of  the  topics,  is  presented 
in  the  accompanying  table  :  — 


A  t  what  age 
best  begun. 


During  what 

years  of 
most  value. 


Relative  value 

on  scale  of  5. 

5  =  highest 

value. 


Free-hand  illustration  of  school  work, 
Perspective  principles 


Accurate  pencil  drawing  as  record  of  ob- 
servation and  as  scientific  data. 
Pose  drawing 


Animal  drawing  from  life 

Study  and  drawing  of  type  forms, 

Clay  modeling, 

Copying  from  the  flat 

Free-hand  paper  cutting 

Accurate  instrumental  drawing  of  geomet- 
ric problems. 
Development  of  surface,        .... 

Orthographic  projection,       .        .        .       . 

Historic  ornament, 

Manipulation  of  spots  with  tracing  paper. 


10-12 

12-14 

5  and  14 


Miscellaneous 
replies. 
5  and  13 


All  ages. 
5 
12-13 
10-12 
12-14 
12-14 
11-12 


All. 

All  subsequent 

years. 
All  subsequent 

years. 
High  school. 

5-8 


5-8  and  13-17 

All  ages. 

5-8 

High  school. 

High  school. 

High  school. 

High  school. 

All  subsequent 
years. 


4.5 
3.4 
4.5 
2.5 
2.5 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.5 
4.5 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.5 
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Many  helpful  suggestions  were  offered  by  those  to  whom  the 
circulars  were  sent.  In  these  the  value  of  teaching  drawing  as 
a  common  and  convenient  means  of  expression  was  emphasized. 

This  is  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  one 
reply  :  — 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
teaching  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression ;  that  it  should  be  taught 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons  and  in  much  the  same  way  that  we 
teach  English.  It  should  be  made  a  means  of  expressing  thought 
clearly.  That  is  drawing.  The  expression  of  the  higher  and  finer 
sentiments  is  art.  The  former  corresponds  to  the  grammar  and  lan- 
guage work  in  the  lower  grades  ;  the  latter  is  not  unlike  the  broader 
study  of  literature.  Both  lines  of  work  are  essential,  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  mistake  ...  if  we  fail  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  former. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  send  out  pupils  who  are  able  to  express 
their  thoughts  readily  through  free-hand  sketches,  .  .  .  and  through 
working  drawings. 

(a)  The  Essentials  of  Subject-matter. — Drawing  offers  so 
many  interesting  and  truly  desirable  topics  for  teaching  that 
there  is  a  danger,  seldom  avoided,  of  undertaking  a  variety  of 
work  that  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  time  allotted,  and  more 
than  can  be  accomplished  with  permanenth^  valuable  results. 

The  spirit  which  prompts  this  elaboration  is  undoubtedly 
good,  being  a  desire  to  bring  all  the  advantages  of  the  arts 
within  reach  of  the  children.  In  practical  working,  however, 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  method  most  effectuall}^  attains  the  desired 
purpose.  It  is  a  question  whether,  even  in  the  realm  of  purely 
{esthetic  appreciation,  not  to  mention  the  more  accessible  fields 
of  industrial  drawing,  more  is  not  gained  by  a  fairly  thorough 
mastery  of  a  few  fundamentals. 

When  these  are  assimilated  so  the  pupil  can  use  them  to 
meet  the  needs  at  hand,  he  has  the  necessary  foundation  on 
which  to  base  further  progress. 

What  should  be  regarded  as  the  essentials  of  a  course  in 
drawing  in  public  schools? 

In  my  report  for  1903  a  statement  was  made  of  certain  broad 
aims  for  a  public  school  course,  and  the  reasons  for  regarding 
these  aims  as  fundamental.  Restated  for  convenient  reference, 
in  still  more  general  terms,  the  commonly  accepted  purpose 
of  drawing  in  public  schools  is  to  give  :  — 
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1.  Power  to  sketch  any  simple  object  from  nature  or  from 
imagination,  with  a  fairly  correct  portrayal  of  its  characteristics 
and  proportions. 

2.  Power  to  read  and  make  simple  working  drawings  and 
diagrams,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  orthographic 
projection,  and  the  use  of  such  common  drawing  instruments 
as  ruler,  compass,  and  drawing  board,  with  T  square  and 
triangles. 

3.  A  sense  of  good  design,  as  embodied  in  construction, 
decoration  and  pictorial  composition.  That  good  taste  which 
comes  from  familiarity  with  excellent  examples,  from  making 
designs,  and  from  much  interested  choosing  between  things 
better  and  worse. 

4.  An  acquaintance  with,  and  some  appreciatio^i  of,  good 
examples  of  drawing,  painting,  architecture  and  sculpture. 

"Whatever  the  aims  chosen,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
preface  a  course  with  a  statement  of  them.  Their  controlling 
influence  should  be  evident  throughout.  Many  courses  are  in- 
troduced by  a  statement  of  exceptionally  high  aims,  but  fail 
to  embody  them.  Some  courses  also,  under  a  considerable 
show  of  precision  as  to  what  shall  be  drawn,  conceal  a  fatal 
vagueness  as  to  any  purpose  in  the  drawing.  Such  courj<es  do 
not  insure  from  grade  teachers  the  enthusiasm  and  co-operation 
which  are  necessary  to  any  degree  of  practical  success. 

Separate  lessons  may  deal  with  excellent  subject-matter, 
but,  unless  illuminated  by  the  month's  or  year's  work  as  a 
whole,  may  lose  entirely  their  significance.  Like  words  in  a 
sentence,  they  must  be  "  bathed  in  the  meaning  of  the  whole." 
This  modifies  the  accent,  tone  and  inflection  of  each. 

(6)  Order  and  Method  of  Presentation.  — In  addition  to  an 
evident  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  a  course  be  arranged  with 
a  clear  idea  of  the  place  of  each  grade's  work  in  accomplishing 
that  end. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  undertake  in  primary 
grades,  even  though  successfully,  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  half  the  time  and  eftbrt  and  twice  the  permanency  of 
results  two  or  three  years  later.  It  is  equally  unfortunate  if 
pupils  in  upper  grades  are  still  dawdling  over  what  should 
have  been  done  years  before.     Although  one  grade  of  school 
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life  merges  into  the  next  with  no  sharp  division,  still,  certain 
characteristic  ways  of  seeing  and  expressing  seem  to  distinguish 
certain  periods,  and  later  give  way  to  or  are  supplemented  by 
others. 

These  characteristic  periods  in  the  elementary  grades  may 
be  roughl}^  indicated  as  follows  :  primary,  6  to  8  years  of  age ; 
intermediate,  9  to  11  years  of  age;  grammar,  12  to  14  years 
of  age. 

Some  generalizations  regarding  appropriate  work  for  each 
period  may  be  founded  on  these  divisions.  They  appear  to  be 
fairly  trustworthy,  being  based  on  careful  examinations  of  the 
work  of  several  hundred  schools  in  this  State,  and  compared 
with  the  work  and  the  reports  of  investigations  in  other  places. 

With  the  hope  that  these  generalizations  may  aid  towards 
a  better  grading  of  drawing  courses,  they  will  be  considered 
under  four  headings,  suggested  by  the  proposed  aims  for  a 
course  :  — 

1.  The  jpoioer  to  draio  any  srmjjle  object  from  nature  or  from 
memory. 

Primary  grades  :  In  primary  grades  children  draw  sponta- 
neously, with  great  readiness  and  confidence  :  a  manner  which 
disappears  later,  if  not  developed.  Also  they  draw  almost 
wholly  from  imagination.  Passy  describes  a  small  child's 
drawing  as  follows  :  — 

He  does  not  hesitate,  but  seizes  his  pencil  and  draws  rapidly  in  an 
automatic  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  make  him  look  at  his  model 
with  any  attention.  If  any  one  commands  him  to  look  at  it,  he 
hurriedly  casts  upon  it  a  distracted  or  disdainful  glance,  and  con- 
tinues, without  concerning  himself  with  that  which  he  sees.  The 
moment  he  has  finished,  he  shows  it  to  you  with  a  triumphant  air.* 

The  image  of  the  thins;  children  wish  to  draw  is  in  tlieir 
minds,  and  they  express  it  often  witli  amazing  vigor  and  mean- 
ing. Facts  of  appearance  are  frequently  disregarded,  l)ut  the 
characteristics  which  impressed  the  child  most  strongly  are 
always  shown.     To  little  children  drawing  is  a  hieroglyphic 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Frederick  Burke,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San 
Francisco,  Gal.,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Genetic  v.  the  Logical  Order  in  Draw- 
ing," in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  1902,  page  309. 
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language, — a  stoiy  in  lines.  Appearances  and  diagrams  are 
often  curiously  mixed,  but  in  the  result  there  is  something 
to  suggest  each  object  which  the  small  draughtsman  had  in 
mind,  and  he  can  give  an  explanation  of  every  mark. 

There  are  successful  methods  of  developing  these  crude 
primary  sketches  into  fairly  creditable  drawings.  A  child,  by 
comparing  his  successive  drawings  with  the  object,  or  with 
pictures  or  with  drawings  made  by  his  felloAvs,  rapidly  gains 
in  correctness  of  graphic  expression. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  school  life  the  acquisition 
which  is  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  next  stage  of  the  work  is 
the  facility  which  a  child  gains  from  much  drawing  in  his  own 
way,  with  little  criticism  or  direction  by  the  teacher.  He 
needs  continual  use  of  this  primitive  picture  language  in  de- 
scribino-  things  connected  with  home,  out-of-door  and  school 
life. 

Thus  expression  by  drawing  becomes  a  habit  before  the  age 
of  self-consciousness  and  hesitation  is  reached.  The  early 
results  may  not  be  artistic,  but  the  nerves  become  good  con- 
ductors, capable  of  transmitting  drawing  impulses. 

When  a  right-handed  person  takes  a  pencil  in  his  left  hand 
and  attempts  to  write,  his  difficulty  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  penmanship,  but  because  the  nerves  leading  to 
that  hand  have  not  become  conductors  of  such  impulses,  and  the 
muscles  receive  no  encouragement  from  memories  of  similar 
actions  previously  performed.  Many  children  reach  the  gram- 
mar grades  with  numerous  ideas  regarding  drawing,  but  left- 
handed  in  both  hands,  so  far  as  facility  is  concerned.  Later 
practice  cannot  fully  repair  this  lack  of  early  training. 

In  securing  this  fearless  facility  in  drawing,  which  is  the 
absolute  requisite  of  primary  attainment,  correctness  of  form 
at  the  beginning  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  movement 
of  the  stor}^  Good  proportions  need  not  be  neglected,  how- 
ever. They  may  be  profitably  considered,  at  first  incidentally, 
and  later  with  increasing  emphasis. 

Much  direct  instruction  in  such  details,  as  how  to  hold  a 
pencil  and  how  to  draw  a  line,  and  what  kind  of  a  line  it  should 
be,  seems  out  of  place  at  this  age.  Generally  a  child  w411  learn 
such  details  better  from  imitation,  which  grows  to  be  custom. 
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than  from  instruction.  A  vivid  image  of  the  thing  to  be 
drawn  is  likely  to  correlate  itself  naturally  with  the  best  way 
of  drawing  it,  and  the  right  kind  of  line  to  give  the  effect. 

In  an  essay  entitled  "  The  Feeling  of  Effort,"  Prof.  William 
James  writes  as  follows  :  — 

As  for  the  manner  in  which  this  idea  awakens  its  own  proper  move- 
ment .  .  .  the  simplest  possible  arrangement  would  be  to  let  it  serve 
directly  as  a  stimulus. 

This  is  the  most  effective  way.  Nothing  is  gained  by  inter- 
posing a  second  relay  between  idea  and  movement.  A  sharply 
conceived  end  directh^  awakens  movement.  The  fewer  the 
interposed  steps,  the  more  securely  the  child  acts. 

A  survey  of  courses  in  primary  drawing  suggests  that  in 
general  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  too  much  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  drawing.  In  ni}^  opinion,  children  would  be 
gainers  if  first-year  primary  drawing,  though  still  under  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  supervisor,  was  entrusted  largely  to  the 
grade  teachers,  to  be  employed  in  connection  with  other  school 
work,  and  as  graphic  language  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  supervisor's  usefulness  in  this  grade 
would  then  be  in  visits  of  encouragement,  when,  to  enthuse 
and  stimulate  the  children,  he  drew  on  the  board  with  a  skilful 
hand  many  rapid  sketches  of  whatever  topics  were  under  con- 
sideration . 

The  fear  that  little  children  will  endanger  their  individuality, 
by  imitating  the  drawings  thus  made,  is  groundless,  provided 
the  drawings  are  ffood.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  imitate. 
By  this  very  method  they  will  probably  come  most  quickly 
each  to  his  own  way. 

Intermediate  grades  :  Children  after  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  school  life  generally  show  some  interest  in  making 
correct  representations  of  objects  which  are  within  their  ap- 
preciation. They  wish  to  know  hov;  to  draAV,  how  to  make 
their  sketch  look  like  the  object,  how  to  represent  simple  effects 
of  perspective.  During  these  years  the  sense  of  direction  and 
the  ability  to  judge  size,  i)roportion  and  placing  seem  capable 
of  development. 

Two  things  are  especially  important  during  this  period  :  — 
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(rt)  Development  of  a  sense  of  proportion  ;  ability  to  sketch 
simple  objects  in  correct  relations  of  height  and  width,  and 
general  position  of  parts.  Without  this  a  child  is  likely  in 
later  years  to  go  on  after  the  fashion  of  primary  children, — 
inventing  his  drawing  from  suggestions  furnished  by  the  object, 
instead  of  truthfull}^  representing  the  facts.  Apparently  this 
habit  of  careful  drawing  in  good  proportion  cannot  be  fixed 
permanently  during  primarj'"  years,  and  not  without  great 
labor  after  the  intermediate  years.  Its  psychological  place 
seems  to  be  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Two  things,  that  might  easily  be  avoided,  seriously  hinder 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important  step  at  this  age  :  — 

The  presentation  of  objects  too  complicated  to  be  truthfully 
expressed  in  the  allotted  time.  For  example,  a  child  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  who  is  trying  to  draw  a  spray  with  two  or 
three  leaves,  in  one  lesson,  can  give  his  attention  to  the  correct 
placing  and  proportion  of  these.  But  if  the  spray  has  a  dozen 
or  more  leaves,  he  is  bewildered  by  the  complexity.  What 
would  be  an  interesting  problem  for  a  skilled  draughtsman  is 
too  difficult  for  him.  Soon  he  ceases  to  stud}^  the  specimen 
before  him,  and  proceeds  to  make  up  a  twig  with  more  or  less 
leaves,  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  specimen  suggests. 
Before  long,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  leaves  on  the  twig  in- 
cline upwards,  where  those  in  his  drawing  tend  downwards, 
ceases  to  trouble  him. 

This  is  a  common  and  exceedingly  unfortunate  asj)ect  of 
intermediate  object  drawing  in  public  schools.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  child  is  forming  habits  of  careless  drawing 
which  will  be  a  detriment  to  all  his  work. 

A  second  influence  is  responsible  for  much  neglect  of  prac- 
tice in  representing  plain  facts.  This  is  the  attempt  to  train 
sesthetic  feeling  by  having  children  in  intermediate  grades 
observe  objects  and  natural  specimens,  and  make  therefrom 
original  compositions,  supplying  the  lacks  and  suppressing  the 
superfluities  of  nature. 

Although  older  children  may  do  this  with  some  success, 
results  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  premature  when  attempted 
by  intermediate  children.  Composition  and  invention  of  the 
right  sort,  in  illustrative  drawing,  for  example,  are  valuable, 
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but  they  should  be  kept  sharply  distinct  from  practice  drawing 
from  nature.  Each  has  its  place.  With  training  one  can 
design  an  ornament,  but  he  cannot  design  a  map.  A  child's 
interest  in  making  things  pretty  should  not  displace  his  interest 
in  makino;  them  ris^ht. 

The  prevalent  practice  in  intermediate  grades  of  making 
compositions  of  highly  conventionalized  objects,  which  depend 
for  their  interest  on  abstract  spacing,  and  on  tones  of  color 
obtained  not  from  the  objects  but  by  theory  of  color  scales, 
seems  to  me  to  belong  to  a  later  period  of  school  life.  I  seri- 
ously question  the  value  of  attempts  at  aesthetic  manipulation 
of  forms  reduced  to  mere  symbols,  before  those  forms  as  they 
naturally  appear  can  be  appreciated  and  fairly  well  drawn. 

The  transcendent  value  of  ability  to  make  drawings  which 
give  correctly  the  plain  facts  of  a])pearance  is  too  generally 
disregarded.  It  is  this  the  mechanic  wishes  he  had  been  taught, 
for,  with  his  pencil  at  his  command,  an  endless  field  of  experi- 
mentation is  open  before  him,  at  great  saving  of  time  and 
material.  It  is  this  professional  and  scientific  men  covet  and 
often  find  indispensable  to  their  work.  It  is  this  which  is  a 
necessity  to  the  artist ;  it  is  an  important  aid  to  the  fertilit}^ 
and  orio'inalitv  of  the  designer's  ideas. 

The  doctrine  that  interest  should  govern  activity  has  been 
frequently  misinterpreted  in  the  realm  of  drawing.  Often  it 
has  degenerated  to  an  idea  that  interest  is  present  only  when 
the  process  is  made  play.  During  the  intermediate  j^ears  an 
interest  in  drawing  a  thing  right,  even  though  this  implies 
some  drudgery,  is  a  legitimate  source  of  appeal.  If  aroused, 
it  gives  a  pleasure  with  stajdng  qualities,  a  healthy  enjoAUient 
of  a  more  sturdy  though  less  exuberant  type.  Children  are 
old  enough  during  these  years  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  draw- 
ing that  is  not  rendered  fascinating  by  plaj^  of  color  or  acci- 
dental results  of  fluidity  of  the  medium  used,  but  whose  sole 
test  is  that  it  is  right,  — a  correct  representation  of  the  character 
and  proportions  of  the  object. 

Much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  pencil  measurements  as  a 
device  to  be  used  at  this  age  for  determining  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  objects.  However  valuable  for  adult  students, 
pencil  measurements  are  generally  bad  for  children    in   ele- 
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mentary  schools.  It  takes  more  of  the  time  allotted  to  drawing 
to  teach  children  to  make  pencil  measurements  that  are  at  all 
trustworthy,  than  to  train  their  eyes  to  judge  equally  well 
without  the  measurements.  The  latter  ability  is  as  easily 
obtained  and  much  more  to  be  desired. 

As  a  supplement  to  drawing  directly  from  objects,  memory 
drawing,  if  wisely  employed,  helps  to  careful  observation. 
Some  experiments  along  this  line  have  been  made,  based  on 
the  following  plan  :  — 

Children  studied  the  object  to  l)e  drawn.  Then  it  was  re- 
moved from  sight,  and  they  drew  from  the  mental  image. 
After  they  had  gone  as  far  as  they  could  in  recording  first 
impressions,  the  object  was  again  studied,  then  removed  from 
sight,  and  additional  impressions  noted.  No  drawing  was 
done  while  the  object  could  be  seen. 

The  particular  advantages  from  this  method  of  working  are 
that  children  see  and  sketch  the  objects  as  wholes,  and  not  as 
an  aggregation  of  details  seen  one  at  a  time,  and  noted  with 
little  relation,  as  is  often  the  case  when  all  drawing  is  directly 
from  the  object. 

With  several  classes  of  primary  children,  a  few  topics  were 
chosen  for  special  study.  Such  topics  as  barn-yard  fowls, 
frogs,  rabbits,  etc.,  were  considered  for  several  consecutive 
days,  and  in  some  cases  weeks. 

The  children  drew  from  memory  the  animal  which  was  being 
studied,  in  various  positions  and  as  illustrations  to  numerous 
stories  told  of  it.  Very  little  criticism  was  given,  but  the 
children  made  daily  reference  to  the  living  animal,  and  to 
pictures  and  to  drawings  made  by  their  classmates  and  by  the 
supervisor.  Any  new  pose  of  the  animal,  seen  in  a  picture  or 
in  nature,  generally  made  its  appearance  in  the  drawings. 
Soon  the  children  could  draw  that  animal  in  any  position 
desired.  Drawings  made  under  this  sort  of  instruction  showed 
an  unusual  freedom  and  strength.  The  progress  in  ability  to 
represent  was  perceptible  from  day  to  day. 

Free-hand  map  drawing,,  according  to  a  method  somewhat 
akin  to  this,  is  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  1903.  In  that  report, 
page  26,  Mr.  Parlin  says  :  — 
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In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  especially,  free-hand  map  drawing 
after  the  following  plan  will  prove  a  profitable  exercise  :  Let  the 
pupils  look  at  a  correct  map  for  one  minute,  observing  the  general 
shape  and  relative  dimensions  ;  then  remove  the  map  and  allow  one 
minute  in  which  to  draw  the  outline;  then  let  the  pupils  compare  for 
one  minute  their  drawings  with  the  map ;  again  remove  the  map  and 
allow  a  minute  for  corrections  ;  once  more  present  the  map  a  minute 
for  compai'ison,  and  allow  another  minute  for  correction  During 
these  six  minutes  the  pupils  will  have  secured  a  much  more  definite 
mental  picture  of  the  outline  of  the  continent  or  country  than  by  the 
usual  method  in  a  much  longer  time.  A  few  repetitions  of  the  process 
will  enable  them  to  draw  ver}'  creditable  maps  from  memory. 

Such  memory  drawing  is  said  to  be  the  prevalent  method 
of  instruction  in  Japan.  From  a  book  entitled  -'Japan,  a 
Record  in  Color,*'  by  Mortimer  Menpes,  is  quoted  the  follow- 
ing (page  53,  etc.)  :  — 

But  nowhere  is  the  difference  between  European  and  Japanese  art 
so  sharply  accentuated  as  it  is  in  the  great  schools  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West.  We  Westerners  are  taught  to  draw  direct  from  the 
object  or  model  before  us  on  the  platform,  whereas  the  Japanese 
are  taught  to  study  every  detail  of  their  model,  and  to  store  their 
brains  with  impressions  of  every  curve  and  line  ;  afterwards  to  go 
away  and  draw  that  object  from  memory.  This  is  a  splendid  train- 
ing for  the  memor}'  and  the  eye,  as  it  teaches  one  to  see  and  to 
remember.   .   .   . 

Kiyosai  next  began  to  discuss  drawing,  and,  as  he  was  speaking  to 
an  Englishman,  English  drawing  in  particular.  "I  hear  that  when 
artists  in  England  are  painting,"  he  said,  "  if  they  are  painting  a  bird, 
they  stand  that  bird  up  in  their  back  garden  or  in  their  studio,  and 
begin  to  paint  it  at  once.  .  .  .  Now,  suppose  that  bird  suddenly 
moves  one  leg  up,  —  what  does  the  English  artist  do  then  ?  "  .  .  . 
I  asked  him  what  then  was  his  method.  "  I  watch  my  bird,"  he  re- 
plied, "and  the  particular  pose  I  wish  to  copy,  before  I  attempt  to 
represent  it.  I  observe  very  closely  until  he  moves,  and  the  attitude 
is  altered.  Then  I  go  away  and  record  as  much  of  that  particular 
pose  as  I  can  remember.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  put  down  only 
three  or  four  lines;  but  directly  I  have  lost  the  impression,  I  stop. 
Then  I  go  back  again  and  study  that  bird  until  it  takes  the  same 
position  as  before  ;  and  then  I  again  try  and  retain  as  much  as  I  can 
of  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a  hindrance  to  have  a  model  before  me  when  I  have 
a  mental  note  of  the  pose.  What  I  do  is  a  painting  from  memory, 
and  it  is  a  true  impression." 
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This  sort  of  memory  drawing  is  a  powerful  factor  in  develop- 
ing observation  and  visualization.  It  trains  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  an  appreciation  of  dominant  characteristics.  Results 
along  this  line  suggest  the  value  of  further  investigation. 

(b)  Simple  effects  of  perspective.  Mechanical  perspective 
has  practically  disappeared  from  all  elementary  schools. 

The  formal  presentation  and  explanation  of  free-hand  per- 
spective principles  have  been  abandoned  almost  entirely  in 
grades  below  the  seventh  year  in  school.  The  anachronism  of 
trying  to  teach  foreshortening  and  convergence  from  a  small 
wooden  cube,  in  lower  grades,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Instead  of  arming  a  child  at  the  outset  with  general  prin- 
ciples, to  be  applied  when  occasion  arises,  a  more  effectual  way 
has  been  found  in  taking  up  each  problem  as  it  comes,  and 
finding  out,  not  only  by  study  of  the  object,  but  also  b}^  study 
of  pictures  and  drawings,  how  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

A  child  gains  a  permanent  and  practical  knowledge  of  per- 
spective principles  by  trjdng  to  produce  an  effect  which  he 
desires;  and -then,  going  I  with' his  seiiseVof-^  need,  to  drawings 
and  pictures  where  others  have  expressed  that  .effect  in  a  way 
which  satisfies  him,  then  trying  again  for  himself.  A  principle 
has  its  chief  value  for  him  when  it  is  a  late  induction  based  on 
various  attempts  and  investigations,  rather  than  when  it  pre- 
cedes actual  effort  to  solve  problems. 

A  large  part  of  the  difficulties  of  perspective  vanish  when 
children  understand  just  what  appearance  they  are  to  represent. 
Usually  a  definite  statement  of  the  perspective  effect  to  be 
drawn  is  more  effective  than  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
principles  by  which  it  may  be  done.  For  example,  a  child's 
interest  in  making  his  drawing  look  like  the  half  apple  before 
him,  in  its  particular  position,  is  likely  to  produce  better 
perspective  results  than  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
foreshortened  circles  by  which  that  effect  can  be  produced, 
even  though  the  explanation  is  clear  and  interesting.  The 
boy  who  discovered  that  in  a  drawing  a  book  could  be  made  to 
appear  to  lie  flat  by  "  squeezing  the  lines  together,"  had  made 
a  beginning  in  practical  perspective. 

Grammar  grades  :  In  these  grades  should  be  developed  a 
more  accurate  sense  of  proportion  of  whole  height  and  width. 
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and  of  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  ability  to  make 
more  efiective  representations  of  perspective  appearances. 
The  children  have  also  sufficient  maturity  to  possess  some  ap- 
preciation of  artistic  composition  in  their  drawings. 

When  necessity  arises,  requirement  should  be  made  for  ac- 
curate detailed  drawings,  such  as  are  needed  to  illustrate  nature 
stud}^,  —  drawing  whose  aim  is  to  meet  the  scientitic  needs  of 
the  botany  and  physics  note  book. 

Summarized,  the  foregoing  suggestions  as  to  the  progressive 
development  of  free-hand  drawing  are  :  that  small  children 
should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  draw  freely  in  connection 
with  their  other  school  work ;  that  their  work  should  at  tirst 
be  mainly  memor}'  drawing,  that  is,  telling  picture  stories 
"  out  of  their  heads,"  the  main  purpose  being  to  secure  facility 
in  expressing  whatever  ideas  they  possess  ;  that  at  first  inci- 
dentally, then  more  and  more  definiteh^,  comparison  should  be 
made  with  objects,  and  the  drawings  modified  accordingly ; 
that  gradually  should  come  drawing  directly  from  the  object, 
supplemented  by  memory  drawing  in  its  •  best-  form, T  which 
should  continue  throughout  the  course  ;  that  object  drawing  at 
first  should  concern  itself  with  sketches  which  show  the  char- 
acteristics and  the  proportions  of  objects  as  wholes,  — that  is, 
with  such  general  proportions  as  height  and  width,  the  lesser 
proportions  being  considered  subordinately ;  that  instruction 
be  directed  towards  ability  to  represent  these  with  facility,  and 
the  objects  be  carefully  selected  so  as  not  to  present  a  confusion 
of  detail ;  that  simple  perspective  effects  be  attempted  as  they 
present  themselves ;  that  in  the  u})per  grades,  when  the  large 
proportions  of  objects  can  be  truthfullj-  represented,  more 
complicated  relations  of  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  each  other 
be  attempted,  also  more  difficult  representation  of  perspective 
efi'ects  ;  that  exact  records  of  facts  of  form  and  structure  should 
be  expected,  and  the  drawing  of  these  for  the  most  part  sepa- 
rated from  draAvino-  involvino;  j\?sthetic  ideas,  and  made  the 
accompaniment  of  such  topics  as  nature  study  and  physics. 

The  use  of  the  brush  as  a  medium  of  expression  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  throughout  the  course.  Its  power  to  express 
shapes  in  silhouette,  added  to  its  use  with  color,  makes  it  indis- 
pensable to  the  best  work.     It  should  not  displace  the  pencil, 
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however,  but  at  least  share  equally  with  it.  In  practical  life 
the  pencil  is  usually  the  medium  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  one 
which  a  man  is  most  likely  to  wish  he  had  been  taught  to  use. 

In  the  midst  of  an  increasing  array  of  methods  of  instruction 
in  free-hand  drawing,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  correct  draw- 
ing comes  only  from  thoughtful  comparison  of  the  drawing 
with  the  object,  —  such  comparison  as  will  develop  sense  of 
direction,  size,  proportion  and  placing. 

This  cannot  be  done  for  children.  If  by  aViy  device  —  help, 
information  or  criticism  —  they  are  being  saved  from  that 
process,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  process,  they  are  not  learn- 
ing to  draw,  no  matter  how  interesting  the  lessons  may  be  to 
them. 

The  power  to  draw  correctly  and  well  is  of  supreme  value 
in  the  arts  course.  It  is  the  basis  for  work  in  alb  lines  of  the 
arts,  aesthetic  and  mechanical,  the  absolute  requisite  of  a  pub- 
lic school  course  in  industrial  drawing,  and  is  at  present  the 
weakest  point  in  our  system  of  industrial  drawing. 

2.    Working  drawing. 

Primary  :  Mechanical  drawing  as  such  has  little  or  no  place 
in  primary  grades.  The  time  for  accuracy  in  lines  and  measure- 
ments has  not  yet  come.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  primary 
course  practice  in  representing  a  few  geometric  relations  is 
valuable.  Children  feel  a  delight  in  the  mere  physical  move- 
ment of  drawing.  They  are  interested  in  the  sweep  of  a  large 
circle,  and  the  steadiness  of  movement  in  a  long  straight  line. 
They  are  interested  in  the  self-control  necessary  to  produce 
such  lines. 

The  best  of  this  interest  is  lost  for  small  children,  unless  the 
drawings  are  large.  The  size  of  geometric  drawings  should  be 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  child.  His  interest  is  not  so 
much  in  the  thing  drawn  as  in  a  perception  of  relations.  A 
child  attempting  to  draw  long  vertical  lines  on  the  blackboard 
is  quickening  his  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  balance.  Later 
may  come  problems  that  deal  with  more  complicated  relations, 
such  as  drawing  one  line  so  that  it  makes  right  angles  with 
another,  or  in  drawing  lines  which  are  parallel. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  introduction  to  working  drawing 
is  embodied  in  the  constructive  work  which  is  yearly  finding 
a  larger  place  in  the  schools,  —  such  work  as  the  representa- 
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tion  of  Indian,  Es(j(uimaux,  Dutch  and  Puritan  villages  in  the 
sand  box,  of  toy  furniture,  boxes,  calendars,  Christmas  gifts,  etc. 

Intermediate  :  In  the  intermediate  grades  construction  work 
should  involve  measurements  and  development  of  surface,  and 
that  kind  of  form  perception  which  prepares  the  nund  to  deal 
readily  with  orthographic  projection.  In  connection  with  the 
construction  work  there  is  opportunity  to  give  the  children  a 
valuable  familiarity  with  the  use  of  rule  and  compass. 

Grammar  :  The  conventional  lines,  views  and  arrangements 
of  working  drawing,  adopted  by  workshops,  may  be  easily  and 
quickly  learned  if  deferred  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  year. 
That  is  usually  the  time  v^hen  shop  work  in  manual  training 
begins.  Practical  workina:  drawino-  is  the  natural  attendant  of 
the  shop  work.  The  objects  made  furnish  a  normal  incentive 
and  become  an  interpretation  of  the  drawings. 

Where  workino-  drawing-  is  studied  without  relation  to  con- 
struction,  results  often  show  well  in  an  exhibition;  but  pupils 
may  have  gained  little  or  no  practical  knowledge.  From  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  remarkably  easy  to  dictate  exercises, 
the  result  of  which,  on  paper,  may  have  all  the  semblance  of 
the  fruits  of  good  instruction. 

In  the  upper  grades  pupils  should  have  training  in  an  accu- 
rate and  rapid  use  of  rule,  compass  and  drawing  board,  with  T 
square  and  triangles.  They  should  also  be  skilful  in  the  ready 
employment  of  diagrams,  not  only  in  connection  with  drawing, 
but  with  history,  geography,  mathematics  and  other  school 
work.  Where  school  gardens  exist,  such  use  of  diagrams  as  is 
involved  in  plotting  the  ground  to  scale  is  exceedingly  practical. 

Much  need  exists  for  an  accurate  knowledge  and  use  of  geo- 
metric terms,  slicli  as  parallel,  vertical,  perpendicular,  diagonal, 
diameter,  radius,  etc. 

3.    TJie  sense  of  good  desij/n. 

^ICsthetic  training,  one  of  the  most  valual)le  of  the  func- 
tions of  an  art  course  in  public  schools,  is  still  one  of  the  least 
understood,  and  least  satisfactory  in  its  application.  A  practi- 
cal grading  of  the  principles  of  instruction  in  this  field  is  as 
yet  even  more  indefinite  than  in  that  of  free-hand  or  mechanical 
drawing.  The  outcome  is  more  dependent  on  the  school,  home 
and  town  environment,  and  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
and  the  supervisor. 
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The  results  at  present  attained  seem  to  show  that  certain 
methods  are  worth  consideration  in  any  scheme  for  better 
aesthetic  education.      Some  of  these  are  herewith  suggested. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  influence  throughout  the  school 
course  comes  from  good  surroundings,  and  from  forming  asso- 
ciations with  choice  things  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  trusting  the 
eflect  of  accustoming  the  eyes  to  such  things  rather  than  at- 
tempting much  direct  instruction  concerning  their  excellent 
qualities.  Children  who  are  enjoying  to  the  full  their  love  of 
flowers  and  bright  color,  and  are  living  in  the  midst  of  line 
surroundings,  —  which  is  possible  for  part  of  the  time  at  least, 
if  the  school  is  what  it  may  and  should  be,  —  are  exercising 
that  which  later  may  develop  into  mature  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion, if  not  interfered  with  too  much. 

Harmonious  color  for  the  walls  of  the  room,  well-chosen  and 
Avell-arranged  pictm-es,  vases,  plants  and  other  furnishings 
exert  a  definite  influence  upon  the  formation  of  good  taste. 
At  all  ages  these  things  aid  the  development  of  a  feeling  for 
good  design,  which  differs  essentiall}^  from  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  good  design.  It  implies  accustoming  the  eyes 
to  fine  proportions  and  harmonious  color,  so  they  become  good 
judges  by  habit  as  well  as  by  education,  and  are  gradually 
attuned  to  what  is  excellent. 

Schoolroom  decorations  should  be  made  under  the  best 
advice  available,  and  a  censorship  established  over  gifts  which 
may  be  intrinsically  artistic,  but  not  expedient  to  the  end  in 
view. 

The  matter  of  schoolroom  arrangement  is  about  as  important 
as  the  choice  of  material.  To  be  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  artistic 
things  is  not  necessarily  to  have  an  artistic  environment. 

The  study  of  design. 

Primary  :  In  the  matter  of  primary  designs,  such  as  those 
for  school  work,  Christmas  cards,  calendars,  gifts,  etc.,  children 
at  this  age  readily  imitate  good  arrangements  and  show  con- 
siderable originality  without  departing  from  the  excellence  of 
the  tj^pe  shown  them.  It  is  probably  wiser  to  make  use  of 
these  imitative  tendencies,  in  order  to  guide  their  designs  into 
good  forms,  than  to  give  them  any  formulated  principles  of 
good  design. 
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Intermediate  :  In  choosing  subjects  for  design  at  this  age, 
it  seems  better  to  select  those  whose  test  of  excellence  will  be 
that  they  adequately  meet  certain  conditions  demanded  by 
their  purpose, — conditions  which  can  be  easily  appreciated 
hy  the  children,  —  rather  than  subjects  which  demand  purely 
artistic  qualities. 

For  example,  a  cover  for  school  work  gives  opportunity  for 
appropriate  ornament  and  for  fine  spacing  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  necessary  lettering ;  but  its  prime  reason  for  existence 
is  utility,  —  the  particular  topic  for  which  it  is  planned  governs 
all  details.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artistic  qualities  of  a  pic- 
torial composition  may  be  more  abstract,  and  less  dependent 
for  excellence  on  the  fulfilment  of  any  specified  intention. 

A  card  bearing  the  name  of  the  teacher  and  the  grade  of  the 
school,  to  be  put  on  the  door  of  the  schoolroom,  may  involve 
good  proportions,  ex(!ellpnt  printing,  rhythmic  spacing,  and 
also  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  place  on  the  door ;  but  its 
purpose  more  directly  determines  these,  and  such  determining 
is  plainer  to  a  child  of  nine  j^ears  than  Avould  be  the  case  if 
the  subject  were  a  tile  or  a  wall  paper. 

Design  for  a  pen  tray  or  pencil  rack,  which  the  pupil  is  to 
use  on  his  desk,  may  involve  beautiful  curves  ;  but  the  partic- 
ular use  of  this  object  has  a  more  authoritative  determining 
influence  on  its  details  than  in  the  case  of  a  vase. 

In  objects  of  the  first  class  the  determining  conditions  are 
particular,  definite,  concrete  and  close  at  hand  ;  in  objects  of 
the  second  class  they  are  more  general  and  abstract.  In 
objects  of  the  first  class  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  success 
is  dependent  especially  upon  the  adequacy  with  which  some 
particular  purpose  is  fulfilled  ;  in  the  second,  satisfaction  de- 
pends more  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  qualities  of 
the  object,  apart  from  its  specific  function. 

As  subjects  for  design,  objects  of  the  first  class  seem  more 
appropriate  for  children  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  objects 
of  the  second  class  for  pupils  of  greater  maturity. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  appeal  for 
admiration  of  beautiful  things  for  purely  aesthetic  reasons  is 
one  which  is  likely  to  lose  its  vitality  if  made  frequent  use  of 
at  too  early  a  period. 
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Man}^  experiments  tried  in  the  schools  of  this  State  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  above  distinction  in  the  matter  of  subjects 
for  design  is  worth  consideration. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  school  life  it  is  possible  to 
develop  some  genuine  appreciation  of  beautiful  vase  forms  and 
rhythmic  spacings  and  fine  color  harmonies,  but  little  of  the 
sort  that  is  at  all  spontaneous  has  been  observed  earlier  than 
that  time.  The  aesthetic  sense  seems  slow  in  awakening,  and 
probably  nothing  is  gained  by  attempting  to  hurry  its  develop- 
ment. This  consideration  is  presented  in  spite  of  memories 
of  many  school  exhibitions,  where  the  work  of  children  in 
intermediate  grades  has  seemed  to  prove  the  opposite. 

Doubtless  the  imitation  of  designs,  excellent  mainly  for 
artistic  qualities  of  form  and  color,  is  valuable  during  the  inter- 
mediate and  early  grammar  grades.  However,  when  such 
subjects  are  attempted,  the  striving  for  originality  of  design  at 
this  age  is  probably  of  tertiary  value,  compared  with  striving 
for  beautiful  design,  even  when  the  latter  can  be  obtained  only 
by  imitation. 

To  children  of  this  age,  out-of-doors  is  wonderful,  the  clouds 
are  full  of  suggestion  and  the  forest  of  mystery.  Stories 
from  past  and  present  literature,  and  pictures,  particularly 
those  of  modern  illustrators,  are  excellent  food  for  the  imagi- 
nation. i\.ll  these  things  are  accomplishing  their  legitimate 
Avork  in  furnishing  material  which  will  assist  t^sthetic  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  is  time  to  call  for  expres- 
sion of  these  in  terms  of  abstract  artistic  beauty  of  form  and 
color. 

As  one  watches  the  progress  of  children  in  the  arts,  he  is 
inclined  to  question  most  seriously  the  value  of  that  kind  of 
work  now  so  common  in  pictorial  composition,  —  namely, 
landscape  composition,  in  which  highly  conventionalized  sym- 
bols are  used  as  elements  without  regard  to  the  actual  forms 
and  colors  of  nature. 

The  true  symbol  for  a  natural  object  is  that  which  a  man  has 
formulated  for  himself  from  hundreds  of  sketches  of  the  thing 
as  it  is.  When  one  gains  his  own  broad  view  of  form  from 
many  labored  representations  of  its  details,  then  his  silhouette 
is  not  an  empty  shape,  but  informed  with  all  the  detail  from 
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which  it  was  generalized.  The  exhibitions  of  children's  com- 
positions worked  out  with  these  broad  generalizations  of  form 
and  color  are  remarkable  and  full  of  interest.  Nevertheless, 
when  one  considers  the  great  end  in  view  in  aesthetic  training, 
namely,  a  sincere  response  to  beauty,  one  is  inclined  to  fear 
that  the  apparent  success  is  specious,  —  deceitful  as  to  its  actual 
effects. 

During  the  intermediate  and  early  grammar  grades,  perhaps 
no  better  foundation  for  later  artistic  expression  and  appreci- 
ation can  be  laid  than  the  careful  study  and  expression  of 
things  as  they  are.  It  is  likely  that  a  child,  at  least  until  high 
school  age,  and  probably  later,  gains  more  appreciation  by 
studying  carefully  and  drawing  accurately  the  curves  and 
structure  and  proportions  of  a  leaf  or  flower,  though  with 
much  labor  and  repetition,  than  by  inventing  many  sets  of  the 
"  weakly  flapping  curves  of  L' Art  Nouveau." 

Practice  in  landscape  composition  is  of  undoubted  value  ; 
but  instead  of  a  landscape  dependent  Avholly  upon  relative 
spacing  of  arbitraril}^  chosen  symbols,  a  proper  problem  for 
mature  minds,  it  would  seem  more  suitable  for  children  in 
intermediate  grades  to  make  landscapes  to  illustrate  their  cur- 
rent lessons  in  geography  or  history.  Greenland,  Holland, 
Massachusetts,  Switzerland,  furnish  interesting  topics.  The 
elements  would  not  be  meaningless,  but  those  the  children 
chose  as  characteristic  of  the  country.  The  laws  of  composi- 
tion would  be  exactly  the  same.  The  subject  of  composition 
would  not  sufi"er,  and  that  of  geography  might  profit.  The 
children  would  be  encouraged  also  by  the  feeling  that  there  is 
occasion  for  the  instruction  which  they  are  receiving. 

On  this  subject  the  following  quotation  is  full  of  valuable 
suggestion  :  •'  — 

The  fact  that  drawings,  paintings,  pictures,  please  us,  encourages 
the  working  out  of  technical  prescriptions  from  them  for  instruction 
in  art ;  but  the  pleasure  must  be  a  pure  and  natural  one,  as  little  as 
possible  dependent  upon  fugitive  fashions  and  capricious  tastes ; 
and,  if  our  pleasure  is  a  refined  eccentricity  or  even  perversity,  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  no  right  to  infect  with  it  the  taste  of  the  younger 
generation.     Seldom  has  this  danger  been  so  near  as  in  our  time, 

*  "  Psychology  and  Life,"  Hugo  Munsterberg,  pages  167,  168. 
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with  its  preraphaelitic  aud  Japanese  preferences,  with  its  poster  style 
and  its  stj'listic  restlessness.  The  healthy  atmosphere  for  the  taste 
of  the  child  is  harmonious,  classical  beauty. 

The  man  who  has  passed  his  training  in  pure  beauty  may  reach 
a  point  where  a  reaction  against  classicism  is  a  sound  and  mature 
aesthetical  desire  ;  but  to  begin  with  eccentric  realism  or  with  myste- 
rious symbolism  in  an  immature  age  is  a  blunder. 

The  educational  mistake  becomes  worse  if  that  style  is  allowed  in 
the  schoolroom  which  is  over-indulged  in  our  time,  and  which  is  most 
antagonistic  to  the  child's  mind  ;  I  mean  the  primitivistic  style  of  our 
posters  and  bindings.  The  simple  forms  of  primitivistic  art  are  not 
a  real  returning  to  the  beginnings  of  art,  which  would  be  quite 
adapted  to  children.  No;  this  style  means  an  ironical  playing  with 
the  primitive  forms  on  the  basis  of  a  most  artful  art.  It  is  masquer- 
ading with  the  costumes  of  simplicity,  —  not  the  real  desire  for  simple 
nature ;  and  the  spirit  of  irony  alone  makes  it  possible  and  so  danger- 
ously attractive  for  our  taste. 

If  a  school  exhibition  of  drawings  in  the  stj'le  of  the  yellow  book 
appears  to  our  eye  pleasant  and  almost  refreshing,  after  the  tiresome 
elaborations  of  our  own  school  time,  it  is  our  moral  duty  to  ask,  not 
what  we  like,  but  what  children  ought  to  learn  to  like.  Irony  toward 
the  most  mature  products  of  civilization  ought  not  to  flourish  in 
a  child's  mind ;  and  if  the  ironical  curves  of  the  Beardsley  style 
become  the  trained  methods  of  children,  who  finally  believe  that  they 
really  see  nature  in  conventionalized  poster  style,  and  use  those  lines 
thoughtlessly  as  patterns,  the  result  is  decidedly  a  perverse  one. 

In  view  of  its  importance,  the  subtle  difficulties  of  the 
problem  of  esthetic  education  are  no  excuse  for  considering 
it  impossible  of  solution. 

Continued  work  in  public  schools  stimulates  the  belief  that 
the  great  majority  of  people,  even  the  so-called  ' '  lower  fourth," 
can  be  led  to  respond  with  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  to 
beauty  in  nature  and  art.  Such  an  appreciation  increases  the 
capacity  for  individual  enjoyment,  and  raises  the  standard  of 
workmanship.  It  is  of  preeminent  value  to  industrial  produc- 
tion and  social  pleasure. 

4.  Some  acquaintance  ivitJt  good  examples  of  drawing ,  j)aint- 
ing,  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Amono-  the  efi'ective  aids  to  this  are  the  followino- :  — 

Primary  :  A  few  good  pictures  and  casts  in  the  schoolroom, 
chosen  from  those  within  the  range  of  the  interests  of  children. 
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Casts  of  white  plaster  are  usually  glaring  and  unpleasant ;  they 
are  better  if  ivory  tinted.  The  list  of  appropriate  casts  is  more 
limited  than  that  of  pictures.  Children  like  such  as  Donatello's 
"St.  John,"  Thorvaldsen's  "Night  and  Morning,"'  and  the 
animals  of  Barye  and  Fremiet. 

Familiarity  with  well-illustrated  children's  books  awakens 
appreciation.  Modern  illustrators  have  brought  the  art  of 
illustrating  for  children  to  great  perfection.  With  all  this 
wealth  of  material,  however,  one  thing  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, namely,  that  the  main  question  is  not,  how  many  pic- 
tures can  be  brought  within  the  child's  range  of  vision,  but  on 
how  many  can  his  imagination  lay  hold.  In  the  days  when 
pictures  were  fewer  than  at  present,  a  child  would  often  pore  for 
a  long  time  over  some  poor  print,  till  his  imagination  wandered 
far  into  its  perspectives  and  lived  with  its  characters.  Such  a 
print  sometimes  grew  to  be  so  full  of  suggestion  that  in  later 
3^ears  the  grown  man  hesitated  to  throw  it  away,  after  he  had 
come  to  see  its  artistic  worthlessness.  Even  the  wayward 
cracks  in  the  plastering  of  old,  bare  schoolrooms  often  became 
interesting  to  the  imagination  of  children,  who  pictured  scenes 
among  them  as  one  sees  constellations  in  the  stars. 

If  hunger  is  the  best  sauce  for  physical  food,  it  may  be  that 
a  reasonable  degree  of  appetite,  begotten  of  temperance,  aids 
in  the  assimilation  of  artistic  nourishment,  especially  the  strong 
meat  of  masterpieces  of  art. 

Intermediate  :  To  children  of  this  age,  stories  of  the  artists 
are  an  aid  to  interest  in  pictures.  This  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  esthetic  training,  although  in  aiding  historical  knowledge 
it  does  doubtless  favor  artistic  appreciation.  All  analysis  of 
composition  may  well  be  postponed  till  an  age  of  greater 
maturit3^ 

In  some  schools  a  certain  place  in  the  room  is  devoted  to  the 
pictures  that  are  to  be  studied  during  the  year.  The  place  is 
usually  low  enough  to  be  nearl}^  on  the  level  of  the  children's 
eyes,  and  in  a  spot  where  they  can  gather  around  and  discuss 
the  picture.  Sometimes  an  easel  is  placed  for  this  purpose  in 
a  well-lighted  corner.  One  after  another  the  pictures  are  put 
there,  with  some  comment,  as  little  as  may  be,  and  each  occu- 
pies the  place  for  a  fcAV  days.     If  the  order  of  presentation  is 
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^vell  planned,  children  soon  learn  to  recognize  the  work  of 
individual  artists  from  the  style  of  the  pictures.  Thus  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  style  of  Corot,  of  Burne-Jones,  of 
Millet,  etc. 

It  is  best  that  the  pictures  shown  be  good  photographs  directly 
from  the  originals,  rather  than  engravings  or  enlargements. 
Even  though  they  must  sometimes  be  small,  the  more  complete 
interpretation  of  the  original  given  by  a  photograph  makes 
full  compensation. 

Grammar :  In  the  grammar  grades  stories  of  artists  and 
their  times,  and  consideration  of  circumstances  under  which 
the  works  of  art  were  produced,  are  of  increasing  value  in 
adding  interest  to  the  subjects  studied.  At  this  age  children 
show  some  genuine  interest  in  examples  of  good  architecture, 
and  specimens  of  line  design,  construction  and  decoration. 
Some  discussion  of  works  of  art  from  an  artistic  standpoint  can 
doubtless  be  made  vahiable.  Even  in  these  grades,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mere  presence  of  an  artistic  object, 
sensibly  brought  to  notice,  may  be  trusted  as  a  more  effective 
factor  in  developing  testhetic  taste  than  any  formulation  of 
statements  as  to  whA^  it  is  beautiful.  Knowino-  whv  a  thinff  is 
beautiful  differs  fundamentally  from  knowing  that  it  is  beau- 
tiful. The  pleasure  of  considering  why  a  thing  is  beautiful  is 
another  thing  from  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  its  beauty. 
The  first  is  intellectual,  the  second  aesthetic.  The  first  may 
supplement  the  second,  but  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 

Where  one  feels  that  he  has  reason  for  a  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  teaching  principles  of  pictorial  composition  to  children,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  such  principles  are  as  clearly  exemplified 
by,  and  may  be  as  well  taught  from,  good  magazine  illustrations 
as  from  classic  masterpieces.  The  great  work  of  art  can  thus 
be  left  to  make  its  impression  on  the  mind,  free  from  any  asso- 
ciations with  analysis. 

Even  though  the  children  understand  these  principles  of 
composition,  this  should  not  be  mistaken  for  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  a  valuable  and  perfectly  legitimate  sort  of  appre- 
ciation, but  different  and  more  appropriate  for  minds  maturer 
than  those  of  school  children.  The  sense  of  obligation  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  to  impart  minute  instruction  to  children  re- 
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garding  the  principles  of  composition  and  design  of  a  beautiful 
thing  under  consideration  is  likely  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  his 
own  {esthetic  appreciation. 

Throughout  the  State,  the  number  of  museums  and  exhibi- 
tions, industrial  and  artistic,  is  increasing.  These  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  training  artistic  taste.  They  will  become  still 
more  effective,  when  amount  of  material  is  unquestioningly 
sacrificed  to  quality.  Then  people  who  arc  not  sure  Avhat  to 
look  at  can  go  into  a  few  rooms,  where  they  may  be  certain 
that  every  object  is  artistic  :  where  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  would  like  to  be- 
•come  familiar  with  the  best,  but  who  cannot  always  trust  them- 
selves to  select  it  unerringly,  and  who  are  bewildered  at  the 
arra}'  often  presented. 

An  art  collection  differs  in  function  from  an  archeological  or 
historical  exhibition.  Its  objects  are  presented  for  their  own 
intrinsic  beaut}^  which  can  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  prima- 
rily,'apart  from  any  knowledge  of  who  made  them,  or  when 
or  where  they  were  produced.  If  a  town  museum  possesses 
fifty  paintings,  ten  of  which  are  of  high  artistic  merit,  its 
influence  upon  the  good  taste  of  the  people  will  l)e  greater  if  it 
exhibits  the  ten  and  excludes  the  rest,  even  though  they  are 
passable.  If  the  remaining  forty  have  historic  interest,  the 
<5ause  of  art  and  history  as  well  will  be  promoted  if  they  are 
exhibited  in  another  room. 

II.     The  Relation   of  the    Arts   to   the   School   Work 

AS  A  Whole. 

A  proper  co-ordination  of  the  arts  with  the  rest  of  the  school 
work  is  the  necessary  condition  for  the  success  of  any  course. 
If  this  has  been  neglected,  the  most  potent  factor  for  accom- 
plishing that  for  which  they  exist  has  been  disregarded. 

As  this  is  the  feature  of  public  school  drawing  which  at 
present  is  with  most  reason  oi)en  to  criticism,  it  is  timely 
to  in(|uire  :  — 

1.  What  sort  of  co-ordination  should  exist? 

2.  How  such  co-ordination  may  be  best  brought  about? 
As,  regards  the  sort  of  co-ordination  which  should  exist :  — 
Drawing  is  taught  in  schools  because  of  its  close  relation 
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and  definite  value  to  the  life  and  work  of  people  at  large.  This 
end  is  best  secured  when  there  is  a  corresponding  relation  be- 
tween drawing  and  the  life  and  work  of  school  and  home. 

For  example,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  original  call  for 
and  consequent  invention  and  development  of  working  draw- 
ing arose  from  the  need  of  diagrams  and  measurements  for 
mechanics  and  the  sciences.  Upon  the  development  of  these 
depended  the  evolution  of  working  drawing.  Is  it  not  equally 
probable  that  the  most  valuable  and  permanent  results  of  in- 
struction in  working  drawing  come  when  it  is  taught  as  called 
for  by  the  mechanics  and  sciences  of  school  ? 

To  consider  a  typical  instance  :  In  geography  children  are 
taught  to  draw  to  scale.  In  the  drawing  class  they  are  taught 
the  same  thing.  Often  the  dra^ving  teacher  does  not  know 
what  the  geography  teacher  is  doing,  and  the  teacher  of  geog- 
raphy is  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  drawing  class. 
The  children  are  led  twice  over  the  same  path,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  ground  as  familiar.  Here 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  lesson  on  drawing  to  scale 
in  the  drawing  class  neglects  its  greatest  opportunity  if  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  present  need  for  that  sort  of  drawing,  which 
has  just  arisen  in  the  geography  class.  It  may  well  seek  for 
and  synchronize  with  the  need  to  which  it  is  the  response. 

The  evolution  of  free-hand  drawing  of  appearances  probably 
arose  from,  first,  the  general  value  of  graphic  illustration  in 
all  lines  of  work ;  and,  second,  that  particular  pleasure  in 
artistic  expression  for  its  own  sake,  felt  by  those  with  s}:)ecial 
aptitude  for  the  arts.  Both  of  these  incentives  find  natural 
conditions  for  growth  in  the  illustration  of  school  work  when 
that  is  needed,  and  in  the  drawing  of  anything  ^vhich  will 
promote  keener  observation  or  pure  pleasure  in  drawing. 

The  development  of  design  came  presumably  because  of  a 
desire  for  beauty  in  objects  which  constituted  the  immediate 
environment.  Even  the  highest  examples  took  shape  from 
attempts  to  satisfy  this  desire.  Results  indicate  that  the  most 
satisfactory  training  for  a  perception  of  good  design  is  secured 
by  giving  children  a  part  in  making  some  particular  environ- 
ment, perhaps  the  schoolroom  or  school  yard,  as  beautiful  as 
its  conditions  allow,  and  in  doing  their  daily  tasks  with  good 
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taste.  There  are  no  fundamental  principles  of  design  that  are 
not  involved  in  these.  The  children  will  thereby  be  led  more 
readily  to  appreciate  beauty  wherever  found,  and  to  assimilate 
its  principles  for  their  individual  needs,  than  if  they  had  re- 
ceived simply  instruction  concerning  beauty  in  general,  and 
had  attempted  to  work  out  universally  applicable  principles  by 
means  of  arbitrary  designs. 

In  the  case  of  children,  artistic  impressions,  unrelated  to 
particular  conditions,  uncrystallized  by  immediate,  definite 
application,  are  likely  to  evaporate  or  deteriorate.  The  basis 
of  effectual  results  with  children  is  expressed  in  this  statement, 
that,  though  by  instruction  they  may  gain  what  seems  to  be 
artistic  knowledge,  they  apply  spontaneouslj^^  ^>nly  so  much  as 
came  by  way  of  concrete  problems  involving  its  use.  The 
most  is  accomplished  not  when  they  have  simply  received  the 
knowledge,  or  even  have  been  taught  to  apply  it,  but  when 
the  knowledge  has 'been  discovered  thi'ough  specific  uses. 
Such  knowledge  is  thereb}^  vitally  associated  with  its  embodi- 
ment in  actual  things,  and  is  likel}^  to  be  concrete  1}^  used  by 
children,  if  only  from  power  of  association.  To  state  the  idea 
in  different  words,  a  child's  application  of  standards  of  good 
taste  to  every-day  work  and  surroundings  must  become  a  habit 
before  it  becomes  a  principle. 

In  all  departments  of  drawing  the  special  lessons  should  con- 
sider needs  as  they  arise,  and  train  for  the  necessary  technique. 
Even  practice  lessons  may  thus  be  closely  related  to  some  task 
in  hand  which  calls  for  such  skill.  In  this  way  the  necessity 
for  mere  practice  may  be  made  to  appeal  with  reasonableness 
to  the  children.  At  the  same  time,  the  finest  examples  of  the 
'principles  involved  should  be  shown.  Thus  the  drawing  les- 
sons are  naturally  related  to  the  life  of  school  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  widest  realms  of  art  on  the  other,  and  become  the  con- 
necting link  between  them.  It  is  the  serious  fault  of  many 
courses  to  go  far  afield  to  seek  illustrations  for  problems  which, 
unrecognized,  are  embodied  in  the  day's  work  and  the  present 
circumstances. 

The  instances  previously  given  are  but  examples  of  the  nat- 
ural relation  which  should  exist  between  the  arts  and  the  cur- 
riculum as  a  whole.    Co-ordination  of  drawing  with  other  work 
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does  not  mean  seeking  fortuitous  opportunity  to  apply  princi- 
ples already  taught,  but  shaping  instruction  in  the  arts  to  meet 
actual  needs  as  they  arise,  much  as  in  the  world's  historj^  draw- 
ing has  developed  to  meet  human  necessities,  —  mechanical, 
scientific  and  a?sthetic. 

It  is  this  close  relation  of  the  arts  with  all  human  interests 
that  marks  them  as  of  fundamental  importance.  The  same 
sort  of  relation  which  conditioned  their  evolution  ojffers  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  way  by  which  they  may  be  most  efFectually 
taught.  It  ma}^  be  questioned  whether  phases  of  the  subject 
which  do  not  allow  of  such  relations  are  fundamental  enough 
to  justify  their  place  in  a  public  school  course. 

This  close  co-ordination  which  has  been  suggested  does  not 
necessitate  an  aimless  course,  in  which  drawing  turns  its  atten- 
tion from  one  topic  to  another,  simply  as  an  assistant.  It  is 
rather  that  its  psychology  is  the  same  as  that  which  governs 
the  other  studies,  namely,  the  psychology  of  the  child  who  is 
studying  these  various  topics  simultaneously.  The  topics 
themselves  are  not  sharply  defined  and  self-existent.  They 
are  varying  fields  of  activity  for  the  same  mind,  and  so  are 
parts  of  a  whole.  It  is  this  very  co-ordination  of  drawing  with 
the  rest  of  the  curriculum  that  rescues  it  fi:om  ineffectualness, 
solves  its  problems,  and  transforms  it  from  a  special  subject, 
promoting  false  ideas,  to  its  true  place  as  a  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  race,  —  a  tool  to  use  and  an  interpreter  to  listen  to. 

How  may  such  co-ordination  be  best  brought  about? 

Observation  of  results  in  various  places  suggests  the  follow- 
ing as  an  answer. 

The  drawing  course  should  not  be  merel}^  an  orderly  se- 
quence of  exercises,  based  on  increasing  difficulty  of  execution, 
a  progressive  development  of  the  subject,  founded  on  its  own 
logic  ;  but  its  development  should  be  conditioned  also  by  the 
school  and  home  activities  and  environment.  It  should  find 
its  topics  and  problems  in  or  vitally  related  to  these.  There 
should  be  not  a  course  in  drawing  existing  for  itself,  but  a 
drawing  department  of  the  school  course.    This  necessitates  :  — 

1.  Grade  teachers  who  have  learned  the  value  of  drawing  as 
a  means  of  teaching. 

For  this  we  must  look  primarily  to  the  normal  schools.     The 
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pre-eminent  need  is  for  teachers  with  a  conviction  that  drawing- 
is  necessary  to  the  best  teaching.  This  is  more  fundamental 
than  knowledge  of  technique  or  the  philosophy  of  art  educa- 
tion. Such  a  conviction  is  more  than  an  intellectual  assent, 
however  sincere  and  complete  that  may  be.  It  is  possible 
only  to  the  student  who  has  found  the  arts  necessary  and  help- 
ful to  his  own  general  work  and  standing  in  the  normal  school. 
He  alone  will  comprehend  their  actual  value  when  he  teaches. 

Clearly  this  is  attainable  onh^  when  the  drawing  course  is 
co-ordinated  with  the  normal  school  work  as  a  whole,  and  when 
its  prime  concern  is  to  use  the  arts  to  answer  the  requisitions 
made  by  that  work  and  environment.  With  each  concrete 
response  by  the  arts  to  a  present  demand,  vitality  is  added  to 
arguments  for  its  value,  and  urgent  incentive  is  given  to  neces- 
sary practice  work.  Such  co-ordination  of  the  drawing  depart- 
ment Avith  the  school  work  as  a  whole  is  already  evident  in 
some  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  promises  of  advance  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  arts 
in  the  public  schools.  When  each  normal  student  has  found 
this  vital  value  of  the  arts  to  his  school  life,  half  the  problem 
is  solved. 

2.  Supervisors  who  are  students  of  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the 
school  course  as  a  whole,  and  who  realize  what  part  drawing 
plays  in  the  scheme  of  education ;  who  know  what  goes  on  in 
the  schools  between  the  hours  of  the  drawing  lessons,  and  what 
relation  drawing*  has  to  that  work. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  supervisor  be  an  excellent  art 
teacher  or  an  eminent  artist.  The  problem  is  primarily  educa- 
tional. The  training  which  would  be  appropriate  for  children 
who  are  to  be  art  students  later  is  not  that  needed  for  the 
majority  of  children  in  the  public  schools.  An  efficient  super- 
visor will  know  the  whole  course  of  study.  The  general 
teachers"  meetings  held  by  the  superintendent  will  be  as  valu- 
able to  him  as  to  the  grade  teachers.  He  will  gather  hints 
from  superintendents,  from  principals  and  teachers,  from  the 
children  in  their  work  and  play  and  home  life,  and  from  the 
local  industries  and  needs  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  from 
the  natural  and  architectural  features  of  the  town.  All  these 
will  have  strong  influence  in  shaping  his  course.     It  will  be  a 
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course  planned  for  that  particular  town  and  the  children  therein. 
It  will  be  developed  and  modified  to  answer  needs,  but  not 
changed  with  every  new  device  which  appears.  It  will  aim  to 
present  what  the  arts  have  to  offer  in  promoting  industry  and 
making  life  more  enjoyable.  The  number  of  supervisors  who 
are  doing  this  is  slowly  increasing,  but  the  suppl}'^  is  far  below 
the  demand. 

The  most  effective  preparation  for  a  supervisor  is  a  union  of 
art  training  with  experience  in  regular  school  work.  Each 
supervisor  before  or  after  his  art  training  should  either  teach 
for  a  time  as  a  regular  grade  teacher,  or  take  a  general  normal 
course  or  its  equivalent.  The  more  comprehensive  view  thus 
obtained  justifies  the  effort.  However,  a  good  deal  of  study 
and  observation,  sensibly  applied,  may  make  a  good  supervisor 
out  of  one  who  has  had  only  artistic  training  without  these 
advantages. 

Such  a  conception  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  supervisors  is 
the  solution  of  the  other  half  of  the  problem.  On  observing 
places  where  such  conditions  obtain,  one  finds  that  the  stand- 
point of  the  grade  teacher  and  of  the  supervisor  affords  supple- 
mentary and  not  discordant  views  of  the  matter.  There  is  the 
minimum  of  waste  and  the  maximum  of  efficiency  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  study  of  the  arts  ceases  to  be  a  specialty,  and 
becomes  a  simple  and  natural  training  in  one  of  the  funda- 
mental requisites  of  modern  civilization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER   SARGENT. 
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Appendix. 


INSTITUTE   FOR   SUPERVISORS   OF   DRAWING. 


On  Dec.  30,  1904,  an  institute,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  tlie  Alumni  Association  of  the 
State  Normal  Art  School,  was  held  at  the  Normal  Art  School, 
for  supervisors  of  drawing  and  all  others  interested  in  public 
school  instruction  in  industrial  drawing.  The  program  in- 
cluded the  following  speakers  and  subjects  :  — 

Mr.  G.  H.  Bartlett,  principal  of  the  Normal  Art  Schpol :  Address 
of  Welcome. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Home,  Dartmouth  College:  "The  Education  of  the 
Imagination." 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Parsons,  Columbia  College,  New  York:  "The 
Modern  Public  Art  Curriculum." 

Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Brookline,  Mass.  :  "  Industrial 
Drawing  from  the  Standpoint  o^  an  Architect." 

Mr.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  president  of  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel 
Company,  Worcester,  Mass.  :  "Industrial  Drawing  from  the  Stand- 
point of  a  Manufacturer." 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  "  School  Arts  Book  :  "  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Design  as  applied  to  Printing." 

Two  of  the  papers,  which  refer  particularly  to  the  industrial 
phase  of  drawing,  given  at  the  institute  are  printed  in  full, 
a,s  follows  :  — 

INDUSTRIAL   DRAWING   FROM    THE   STANDPOINT   OF 

AN   ARCHITECT. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 

It  is  with  considerations  of  beauty  in  the  out-door  surroundings  of 
men  that  ray  professional  practice  is  concerned,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
any  personal  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  drawing,  it  is  in  the 
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training  of  young  men  for  the  same  pursuit  of  beauty ;  and  yet,  even 
because  of  what  I  have  thus  learned  of  art,  I  want  to  speak  now  of 
the  use  of  drawing,  not  as  a  means  of  expressing  conceptions  of 
poetic  beauty,  but  rather  of  its  use  as  a  convenient  and  common- 
place means  of  explaining  the  shape  and  appearance  even  of  common- 
place things. 

It  is  true  that,  through  the  definiteness  with  which  drawing  enables 
one  to  make  clear  just  what  it  is  about  the  shape  of  an  interesting 
object  that  gives  it  such  interest,  drawing  calls  the  attention  more 
closely  to  the  really  interesting,  pleasant,  amusing  and  beautiful  ele- 
ments in  one's  surroundings,  and  makes  one  quicker  to  get  pleasure 
out  of  them.  But  for  most  people  that  is  an  incidental  benefit,  just 
as  the  pleasure  of  reading  poems  and  novels  is  incidental  to  the  main 
objects  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Says  Huxley,  in  one  of  his  illuminating  essays  on  "  Science  and 
Education:"  "...  in  addition  ...  I  should  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  everybody,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  learn  to 
draw.  Now,  you  may  say  there  are  some  people  who  cannot  draw, 
however  much  they  may  be  taught.  I  deny  that  in  toto,  because  I 
never  yet  met  with  anybody  who  could  not  learn  to  write.  Writing- 
is  a  form  of  drawing  ;  therefore,  if  you  give  the  same  attention  and 
trouble  to  drawing  as  you  do  to  writing,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no- 
body who  cannot  be  made  to  draw  more  or  less  well.  Do  not  mis- 
apprehend me.  I  do  not  say  for  one  moment  you  would  make  an 
artistic  draughtsman.  Artists  are  not  made, — they  grow.  You 
may  improve  a  natural  faculty  in  that  direction,  but  you  cannot  make 
it ;  but  you  can  teach  simple  drawing,  and  you  will  find  it  an  imple- 
ment of  learning  of  extreme' value.  I  do  not  think  its  value  can  be 
exaggerated,  because  it  gives  you  the  means  of  training  the  j^oung  in 
attention  and  accuracy,  which  are  the  two  things  in  which  all  man- 
kind are  more  deficient  than  in  any  other  mental  quality  whatever. 
.  .  .  You  cannot  begin  this  habit  too  early,  and  I  consider  there  is 
nothing  of  so  great  a  value  as  the  habit  of  drawing  to  secure  those 
two  desirable  ends." 

"  Nature  studies  "  and  other  pleasant  and  profitable  devices  have 
been  introduced  recently  in  our  schools  for  putting  pupils  in  the  way 
of  exercising  the  faculties  of  attention  and  accuracy  in  observation. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  doubtless,  if  the  opportunities 
for  exercising  those  faculties  are  duly  availed  of  ;  but  if  I  am  to 
judge  by  the  product  of  the  schools  as  I  see  it  at  Harvard,  it  is  not 
enough  to  set  an  opportunity  for  mental  exercise  before  the  average 
boy  to  have  it  forthwith  embraced.  As  the  author  of  the  Cynic's 
Calendar  says,  "  You  can  lead  an  ass  to  knowledge,  but  you  cannot 
make  hun  wise." 
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How  do  yon  kuow  that  the  opportunities  for  observing  with  atten- 
tion and  accuracy  are  being  utilized?  How  can  you  gauge  the 
efficiency  of  the  methods  ?  Only  by  constantly  testing  the  results  of 
the  observation  in  a  manner  demanding  a  precision  of  statement 
which  implies  precision  of  ideas,  or  which  at  once  indicates  mental 
vagueness  and  inaccuracy. 

Vei'bal  statement,  the  most  universal  means  of  expression,  whether 
used  in  the  familiar  oral  recitation  or  the  equally  familiar  and  some- 
what more  definite  written  test  or  notebook,  must  be  the  chief  reliance 
of  the  teacher  in  judging  the  pupil's  mental  condition  ;  but,  as  regards 
many,  many  subjects  of  observation  and  study,  drawing,  if  used  to 
supplement  verbal  expression,  affords  a  much  more  unmistakable  test 
of  the  clearness  and  precision  of  a  pupil's  mental  conception.  Any 
one  who  has  marked  written  examinations  has  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence of  the  manner  in  which  mere  words  may  be  used  to  cloak  the 
paucity,  obscurity  or  vagueness  of  a  student's  ideas ;  of  how  often  a 
written  statement  shows  neither  ignorance  nor  precise  knowledge,  but 
leaves  open  loopholes  for  a  claim  of  "correctness,"  —  correctness 
being  confused  with  the  absence  of  palpable  error,  just  as  truth  is 
often  confused  with  the  absence  of  palpable  falsehood. 

I  speak,  then,  mainly  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  extended  use 
of  drawing  as  a  commonplace  tool  of  instruction  in  the  same  every- 
day, matter-of-course  manner  in  which  those  other  graphic  symbols, 
written  English  words  and  Arabic  numerals,  are  employed. 

Of  course  the  availability  of  drawing  as  a  tool  of  instruction  varies 
greatly  with  the  subject.  In  connection  with  language,  for  example, 
or  with  history,  so  far  as  history  deals  with  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions,  —  with  abstractions, — it  has  little  value;  but 
even  in  history,  in  so  far  as  history  deals  with  concrete  facts,  —  such 
as  those  of  a  geographical  character,  —  drawing  is  of  distinct  value  ; 
and  in  all  observational  studies,  all  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  an 
inestimable  supplement  to  verbal  expression. 

Our  tardiness  in  extending  the  use  of  drawing  as  a  common  and 
convenient  tool  of  expression  both  in  education  and  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  persisting  force  of 
inherited  educational  tradition.  When  almost  the  whole  intellectual 
interest  of  the  educated  class  lay  in  the  abstractions  and  specula- 
tions of  the  schoolmen,  there  was  plainly  no  use  for  other  than  verbal 
means  of  expression  ;  and  in  those  days  the  written  word  and  books 
became  so  firmly  intrenched  as  the  basis  of  all  learning  that  it  is 
only  as  yesterday  that  schools  have  begun  to  give  recognition  to  di- 
rect observation  of  facts  as  a  part  of  formal  education.  The  use  of 
drawing  as  a  familiar  tool  of  instruction  is  a  corollar}^  of  laboratory 
methods,  of  "  nature  study,"  of  a  broad  and  practical  as  distinguished 
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from  a  narrowly  scholastic  education ;  but  as  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
we  have  not  come  to  recognize  fully  the  need  of  regular,  common- 
place drill  in  the  A  B  C  of  accurate  graphic  expression,  running 
parallel  with  the  regular  drill  in  forming  letters  and  spelling  words. 

The  anachronistic  point  of  view  from  which  many  people  regard 
drawing  appears  again  in  another  inherited  prejudice  that  has  a  very 
wide  and  deplorable  influence,  not  only  upon  education  but  upon  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  community  toward  life  and  work.  Until  a  time 
far  more  recent  than  the  days  of  the  schoolmen,  learning  —  misnamed 
education  —  was  a  prerogative  monopolized,  along  with  many  other 
advantages,  by  a  class  of  people  who  contemned  productive  manual 
labor  of  any  sort,  and  relegated  such  labor  to  the  unlearned  and 
politically  inferior  classes.  The  general  attitude  of  the  educated 
classes  and  of  the  teachers  who  trained  them  was  not  materially 
affected  by  the  existence  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  educated 
artists  and  scientific  men,  who  either  sprang  from  the  educated  class 
and  rose  superior  to  the  class  prejudice  against  soiling  the  fingers 
with  the  labor  of  handling  gross  material  objects,  or  sprang  from  the 
classes  of  manual  workers  and  rose  superior  to  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  mental  education.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  tradi- 
tional association  of  this  prejudice  against  productive  manual  labor 
with  the  idea  of  education  and  social  distinction  has  been,  and  is, 
most  pernicious  in  its  effect  upon  a  community  in  which  an  effort  is 
made  to  give  the  benefits  of  education  to  every  one  ;  for  the  effort  to 
secure  a  good  education  becomes  with  too  many  of  us  inextricably 
linked  with  an  effort  to  avoid  manual  work ;  while  the  vigor  and 
wealth  of  any  community  is,  of  course,  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  major  part  of  the  people's  energy  is  devoted 
to  productive  physical  labor  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  and  perhaps  less  trite,  that  the  traditional  methods  of 
school  training  devised  for  an  educated  class  which  was  to  deal  for 
the  most  part  only  with  the  law,  with  theology  or  with  civil  or  mili- 
tary administration,  —  subjects  all  manageable  by  the  use  of  language, 
without  the  aid  of  other  means  of  expression,  —  are  not  methods 
adapted  to  the  training  of  men  who  are  to  labor  directly  with  the 
physical  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  whether  as  students  or 
makers,  whether  as  scientific  investigators,  or  as  artisans,  engineers 
or  inventors  of  either  artistic  or  mechanical  creations. 

If  practically  everybody  with  a  school  education  were  expected,  as 
of  old,  to  devote  his  or  her  educated  energy  mainly  to  speculative  or 
administrative  effort,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  adhere  in  our  schools 
to  a  thorough  drill  in  the  use  of  verbal  and  numerical  notation  as  the 
only  customary  means  of  expression.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  were 
trying  to  educate  only  such  as  ministers,  lawyers,  editors,  bankers. 
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brokers,  merchants,  salesmen,  clerks,  pedlars,  politicians  and  business 
administrators,  it  would  do  to  omit  drawing  from  the  schools  alto- 
gether, or  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  "  accomplishment,"  —  a  sort  of  orna- 
mental frill,  attractive,  but  of  very  secondary  importance.  In  fact, 
however,  the  majority  of  our  people  are,  and  must  be,  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  primary  productive  industries,  farming  and  manufac- 
turing ;  in  making  things,  not  in  merely  buying  and  selling  the 
products  of  others,  nor  in  purely  administrative  occupations  incident 
to  manufacture.  That  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  those  who  go  to  our 
schools  are  to  take  some  part  in  the  making  or  shaping  or  growing  of 
actual  physical  objects,  having  perfectly  definite  forms  which  will 
depend  for  perfection  upon  their  efforts,  and  which  can  be  accurately 
and  clearly  described  only  by  drawings  and  not  by  words  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  essential  that  they  have  some  facility  in  graphic  expression, 
or  they  will  lack  the  means  of  securing  an  intelligent,  accurate  and 
thorough  understanding  of  their  work  in  life. 

The  attitude  of  the  educated  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  well  illustrated  by  that  very  sensible  old  gentleman-of-the-world, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  wrote  to  his  son  in  Italy  :  "You  may  soon  be 
acquainted  with  the  considerable  parts  of  civil  architecture  ;  and,  for 
the  minute  and  mechanical  parts  of  it,  leave  them  to  masons,  brick- 
layers and  Lord  Burlington,  who  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  lessened 
himself  by  knowing  them  too  well.  ...  I  would  also  have  you 
acquire  a  liberal  taste  of  the  two  liberal  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, but  without  descending  to  those  minutim  which  our  modern 
virtuosi  most  affectedly  dwell  upon.  .  .  .  All  these  sort  of  things  I 
would  have  you  know  to  a  certain  degree,  but  remember  that  they 
must  only  be  the  amusements,  and  not  the  business,  of  a  man  of 
parts." 

Now,  that  was  a  very  sensible  view  to  take,  assuming  the  definition 
of  a  man  of  parts  which  Lord  Chesterfield  had  in  mind  ;  but  it  is  a 
most  unfortunate  view  for  schools  which  undertake  to  teach  not 
"men  of  parts"  in  that  sense,  —  not  a  class  consisting  of  adminis- 
trators, philosophers  and  idlers,  —  but  a  people  consisting  in  the  main 
of  directly  productive  workers,  having  a  personal  responsibility,  large 
or  small,  for  the  shaping  of  material  objects.  That  such  schools  should 
try  to  teach  drawing  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  as  "the  amusement 
and  not  the  business  "  of  their  pupils,  is  a  fundamental  mistake. 

The  more  clearly  it  is  realized  that  the  ability  to  make  pretty  pic- 
tures is  not  the  object  to  be  sought  in  teaching  drawing  at  school, 
any  more  than  the  ability  to  compose  poetry  or  magazine  articles  is 
the  objective  in  teaching  children  to  write ;  the  more  completely 
drawing  is  integrated  with  other  school  work  as  a  common  and  con- 
venient means  of  expressing  certain  kinds  of  facts  more  accurately, 
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completely,  defiuitel}^  or  succinctly  than  can  be  done  in  words,  —  the 
better  will  the  teaching  correspond  with  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
democracy. 

The  relation  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  common  schools  to  the 
Fine  Arts  and  to  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty  differs 
in  no-  essential  respect  from  the  relation  to  those  subjects  of  the 
commonplace  ABC;  each  leads  to  the  use  of  a  means  of  expression 
that  may,  if  rightly  used,  bring  the  mind  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  ever3^thing  presented  to  it,  and,  in  so  far  as  these  things  are 
beautiful,  to  a  keener  perception  of  their  beauty.  Written  language, 
the  most  important  tool  which  education  puts  in  a  youth's  hands, 
leads  many  to  the  enjoyment  of  literature,  and  it  leads  a  very,  very 
few  to  the  production  of  works  of  fine  literary  art ;  but  schools  can 
only  briefly  suggest  to  the  youth  the  beauty  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion to  which  language  is  the  key.  for  they  must  first  concern  them- 
selves with  giving  him  a  firm  grasp  on  the  tool  itself,  and  on  helping 
him  to  make  his  way  with  it  into  some  other  fields  of  knowledge, 
which  may  perhaps  be  less  attractive,  but  which  are  even  more  essen- 
tial in  determining  his  efficiency  in  life.  And  drawing  should,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  taught  in  the  same  way.  If  the  pupil  can  be  made 
to  regard  it,  in  the  way  he  does  writing,  as  a  laboriously  acquired  but 
commonplace  means  of  expressing  or  recording  facts,  and  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  his  observation  and  the  correctness  of  his  knowledge, 
he  will  be  in  a  good  position  to  use  it  both  in  the  "  practical"  affairs 
of  life  and  in  developing  his  enjoyment  of  beauty  wherever  he  sees  it. 

These  considerations  of  course  point  to. what  has  been  said  often 
enough  before  :  that  in  school  drawing  both  methods  and  subjects 
should  be  eschewed  which  demand,  or  even  suggest,  vagueness  of 
graphic  statement,  or  which  permit  inaccuracy  of  observation  to  pass 
undetected ;  that  accuracy  should  be  sought,  at  the  expense  of  com- 
pleteness ;  and  that,  whether  drawing  be  ordinarily  confined  to  clean 
outline  work  or  whether  light  and  shade  and  color  be  added,  the 
pupil  should  be  withheld  by  closely  limiting  instructions  and  by  the 
character  of  the  subjects  selected  from  expending  upon  the  elabora- 
tion of  supplementary  details  time  and  energy  which  should  go  to 
securing  greater  accuracy  in  representing  the  few  elements  which  he 
is  definitely  required  to  record.  They  point  also  to  the  desirability 
of  a  constantly  increasing  interpenetration  of  drawing  with  other 
school  work,  especially  with  arithmetic  or  other  mathematics,  with 
geography,  and  with  any  physical  or  biological  science  that  may  be 
touched  upon  ;  not  only  through  the  making  of  explanatory  figures 
and  drawings  of  objects  studied  but  by  the  use  in  connection  with 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  of  carefully  plotted  graphic  solu- 
tions of    many  problems  as   a  check  upon  the  numerical  method ; 
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by  making  simple  measured  projection  drawings,  botli  in  plan  and 
elevation,  in  connection  with  mensuration,  geometry  and  physics; 
by  making  in  connection  with  geography  a  map  of  the  schoolhouse 
grounds,  and  studying  large  scale  local  maps  and  surveys  before 
taking  up  the  uncomprehended  small  scale  maps  of  the  books,  so  as 
to  make  real  to  the  pupil  that  a  map  is  nothing  but  a  ju-ojection 
drawing,  made  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  measured  drawing;  by 
the  constant  use  of  map  drawing  as  a  test  of  geographic  knowledge  ; 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  diagrams  and  pictorial  explana- 
tions in  connection  with  letter  writing  and  other  English  composition. 

Perhaps  my  frequent  iteration  of  the  word  accuracy  is  misleading, 
because  there  is  a  danger  of  finikin  precision  in  regard  to  minor 
details  which  is  as  far  removed  from  what  I  have  in  mind  as  are 
vagueness  and  "  sloppiness."  The  character  that  I  should  like  to  see 
required  in  school  drawing  is  perhaps  better  suggested  by  the  word 
definiteness.  Insist  upon  definiteness  in  drawing,  and  you  can  at 
once  tell  whether  the  pupil's  observation  is  discriminating  and  truth- 
ful, and  can  soon  make  plain  to  the  pupil  how  to  see  more  truly  and 
discriminatingly. 

If  problems  are  brought  within  the  range  of  feeble  powers  by  re- 
ducing the  number  and  complexity  of  the  qualities  which  the  pupil  is 
asked  to  represent  in  drawing  an  object,  it  is  possible  to  insist  upon 
a  definite  and  perfectly  unmistakable  representation  of  the  few  quali- 
ties upon  which  attention  is  thus  concentrated.  There  is  always  a 
temptation  to  follow  a  method  easier  for  the  teacher  and  pleasanter 
for  the  pupil,  and  to  simplify  the  problem  by  accepting  as  satisfactory 
a  vague  or  inaccurate  outline  and  an  indefinite  attempt  to  suggest 
many  other  interesting  qualities  of  form  and  color ;  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  such  a  method  is  a  wise  one,  no  matter  how  attractive  it 
may  be  to  the  pupil  to  play  at  being  an  artist. 

Permit  vagueness  of  drawing,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  apt 
to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  real  discrimination  of  the  pupil's 
observation,  while  the  pupil  so  learns  to  associate  the  idea  of  drawing 
with  vagueness  and  with  floating  notions  about  "  art,"  —  as  a  thing 
apart  from  ordinai'y  practical  affairs,  —  that  drawing  becomes  useless 
as  a  means  of  easily  communicating  definite  ideas  about  the  shape  of 
things  that  come  up  in  ordinary  conversation  or  in  business,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  of  inestimalple  value  in  just  that  way  to  most  American 
men  and  women. 
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INDUSTRIAL   DRAWING  FROM  THE   STANDPOINT  OF  A 
MANUFACTURER. 

By  Milton  P.  Higgins. 

The  term  "  manufacturer "'  is  very  broad  in  its  application.  It  is 
natural  to  expect  that  the  manufacturer  especially  interested  in  indus- 
trial di'awing  is  one  engaged  in  making  fabrics,  such  as  prints, 
brocade  silks,  laces,  wall  papers,  etc.,  because  in  these  lines  the 
manufacturer  is  dependent  most  upon  the  artistic  design  of  his  goods. 
But  on  this  occasion  I  desire  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturer  who  depends  upon  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  ma- 
chinist, the  pattern  maker  or  the  blacksmith.  I  think  teachers  of 
industrial  drawing  are  less  likely  to  have  in  mind  the  bearing  of  their 
work  upon  these  classes  of  mechanical  industry. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  industrial  drawing  for  the 
mass  of  trade  workers  in  these  lines  of  manufacturing  where  the 
artistic  or  aesthetic  sense  is  not  supposed  to  hold  a  prominent  place. 
For  example,  in  the  line  of  machine  building  the  art  of  drawing  has 
a  very  important  relation  to  our  industrial  future.  To  this  particular 
class  of  mechanics  drawing  has  a  broad  field  of  usefulness  :  first, 
because  it  is  a  valuable  means  of  expression,  — the  mechanic  who  is 
able  to  express  himself  by  a  rapidly  made  drawing  is  inspired  thereby 
to  more  and  better  thought ;  second,  because  it  opens  up  for  him 
especially  a  broad  field  for  experimentation  and  choice. 

When  by  a  sketch  the  manufacturer  or  the  mechanic  can  place 
before  himself  and  others  many  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  he  at  once 
makes  comparisons,  and  immediately  chooses  what  he  deems  the  best, 
the  fittest  or  the  most  beautiful.  He  hits  the  mark  after  such  a  com- 
parison, because  with  his  sketches  he  has  tried  many  schemes  and 
compared  them. 

The  manufacturer,  however,  does  not  admit,  does  not  know,  that 
he  cares  much  for  art,  culture  or  beauty  in  his  work.  But  in  his  own 
sphere  he  does  care,  and  the  greatest  joy  he  feels  is  to  get  a  thing 
right.  Striving  for  excellence  !  That  is  what  makes  a  workman 
love  his  work  and  succeed  in  it.  He  really  becomes  a  creator,  and 
when  he  succeeds  he  knows  that  what  he  has  made  is  good 

Experimentation,  comparison  and  choice,  mark  the  way  of  advance- 
ment. But  life  is  too  short  to  try  many  experiments,  unless  the 
methods  of  trying  them  are  very  simple.  To  build  things  of  wood 
and  stone  and  metal  in  order  to  test  them,  and  to  prove  which  one  is 
best  and  fittest,  requires  too  much  waste  of  time  and  material.  But 
the  realm  of  experimentation  that  is  possible  with  a  pencil  is  wonder- 
ful and  fascinating  ;  it  is  almost  as  unlimited  as  is  thought  itself. 
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I  have  asked  myself,  from  whence  comes  this  fascination  as  we 
find  it  in  the  shops  ;  and  I  think  it  is  because  through  the  art  of 
drawing,  by  delineating  and  by  designing,  the  mechanic  himself 
becomes  a  creator  of  things.  He  not  only  learns  to  see  things 
emanating  from  others  clearly,  but  behold,  he  finds  he  can  express 
his  own  ideas  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  above  all  he  recognizes 
that  they  are  his  own  evolution. 

For  mechanics  of  all  grades  and  ranks  the  habit  of  sketching  and 
drawing  becomes  a  great  developing  force.  For  a  mechanic  draw- 
ing becomes  the  avenue  out  of  himself  into  the  universe.  He  is 
not  only  learning  about  other  people  and  other  things  as  we  do  in  the 
study  of  history  and  geography,  but  he  is  revealing  himself  to  him- 
self and  to  othei'S,  and  the  things  revealed  are  new,  —  new  to  him  and 
new  to  the  world.     This  to  him  is  the  inspiring  quality  of  his  work. 

All  1  have  said  thus  far  I  am  sure  is  in  general  applications  not 
new  to  you,  but  when  applied  not  entirely  to  the  world  of  artists  and 
scholars,  but  to  working  men,  to  mechanics  and  to  manufacturers, 
it  certainly  has  a  vital  interest  for  every  manufacturer,  for  it  has  so 
much  to  do  with  our  future  and  with  our  industrial  supremacy  among 
the  nations  of  producers. 

It  is  very  important  to  ask  what  kind  of  drawing  or  art  training 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  a  manufacturer  and  the  needs  of  a 
mechanic.  Must  it  have  to  do  with  art  culture  ?  Yes ;  for  the 
mechanic  knows  art  and  he  appreciates  culture,  but  it  must  be  his 
kind  of  art  and  his  kind  of  culture,  still  art  and  culture  just  the 
same.  Must  it  have  to  do  with  beauty?  Yes  ;  for  he,  the  mechanic, 
loves  the  beautiful,  but  not  always  the  same  beauty  that  the  landscape 
artist  loves,  but  beauty  just  as  surely. 

What  kind  of  drawing  in  the  schools  will  meet  our  needs  and  our 
expectations  as  manufacturers?  Simply  this:  a  kind  of  drawing 
which  will  enable  our  children  and  induce  our  workmen  to  think 
clearly  and  to  express  the  thought  they  have ;  for  just  as  sure  as  the 
thought  is  expressed  again  and  again  by  workmen,  they  compare  and 
choose,  and  more  thinking  and  better  thinking  follows.  A  child 
should  learn  to  draw  as  a  child  talks  when  he  does  not  think  of  his 
words. 

In  the  mechanical  industries  the  great  primal  feature,  inherent  and 
underlying,  is  construction.  How  is  the  thing  made,  is  the  all- 
absorbing  question,  and  how  ought  it  to  be  made,  is  the  supreme 
inquiry.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  the  child  than  to  find  out 
how  a  thing  is  made  and  how  it  works. 

As  touching  the  question  of  what  school  children  should  draw,  it 
seems  to  me  that  mechanical  studies  in  drawing  must  have  some 
advantages  over  nature  studies  in  drawing,  viz.  :  the  advantage  of 
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developing  mechanical  exactness  ;  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  im- 
portance of  definiteness ;  the  advantage  of  vital  importance  of 
reliability. 

For  industrial  drawing  we  need  to  get  away  from  vagueness.  I  do 
not  now  mean  to  plead  for  mechanical  nicety  and  exactness  in  the  draw- 
ing itself,  and  not  so  much  for  the  means  of  expression  as  in  the  idea 
back  of  it  all.  The  conception  which  is  to  be  expressed  must  first 
become  very  clear  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  his  expression  through  his 
drawing  must  be  definite  and  exact  in  order  to  evei*  meet  the  needs 
of  the  manufacturer.  It  is.  not  necessary  to  have  a  perfectly  straight, 
even  line  to  represent  the  mast  of  a  ship,  but  the  thought  must  be 
perfect  and  exact ;  and  if  the  thought  is,  then  the  very  thought  in  its 
integrity  is  likely  to  be  expressed  in  the  drawing,  though  the  detail 
of  the  drawing  is  quite  imperfect. 

As  to  method,  I  have  an  idea  that  an  involved,  laborious,  slow 
method  of  school  drawing  is  a  bad  method,  even  if  the  drawings  look 
ever  so  good.  If  the  expression  of  an  idea  is  too  long  delayed,  there 
will  be  no  idea  to  express  ;  it  had  better  come  quickly,  even  if  poorly. 

Hence  I  have  had  for  years  a  feeling  that  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  the  art  of  perspective  drawing  for  the  industrial  man  is 
often  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  practice  in  plane  projec- 
tion. It  requires  too  many  lines  and  too  much  time,  and  is  not  a 
simple  means  of  expression.  Very  simple  drawing,  when  made  with 
intelligence,  is  the  drawing  of  greatest  value  to  the  manufacturer  and 
to  the  mechanic.  To  draw  a  picture  slowly,  though  it  be  good,  is 
often  of  no  practical  value  to  the  manufacturer;  we  want  it  quickly, 
if  at  all. 

Do  not  think  that  I  advocate  confused  haste  in  drawing,  —  quite 
the  opposite  of  that ;  clear  conception  only  will  allow  of  quick  expres- 
sion. In  order  to  make  the  drawing  or  sketch  quickly,  there  must  be 
not  only  few  lines  to  make,  but  there  must  be  the  clearest  knowledge 
of  just  where  each  line  is  to  be  placed  to  give  a  definite  expression  of 
the  idea.  For  industrial  work  we  do  not  need  a  broad  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  drawing  or  picture  making,  so  much  as  a  positive 
definite  ability  to  make  drawings  and  sketches  in  plane  projection 
with  great  rapidity.  This  requires  some  knowledge  and  a  large 
amount  of  practice. 

It  is  disappointing  to  see  graduates  from  the  schools,  after  having 
had  all  the  general  instruction  in  drawing,  attempt  a  sketch  of  a 
simple  mechanical  construction  or  even  the  simplest  machine  part, 
and  notice  how  uncertain  they  are.  There  are  certain  standard  ele- 
ments in  all  machine  construction,  such  as  the  screw,  the  bolt  and 
nut  in  all  their  various  forms,  that  should  be  as  familiar  in  the  mind 
of  the  draughtsman  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.     In  the  great  field 
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of  mechanical  work  and  machine  construction  many  such  things  as 
these  have  become  classics,  and  occur  over  and  over  again.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  redesigned  or  invented  ;  they  have  arrived  at  a  stage 
of  perfection  beyond  which  we  cannot  see  any  improvement.  There 
are  also  combinations  of  lines,  curves  and  surfaces  that  are  likewise 
standard.  Therefore  these  standard  elements  should  be  lessons  of 
minute  study,  and  the  sketching  of  them  so  dwelt  upon  and  so  often 
repeated  that  whenever  such  standard  elements  are  to  be  represented 
there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  drawing  every  line  in  its  proper  position  ; 
such  elements  may  be  sketched  almost  involuntarily. 

Absolute  confinement  to  the  fewest  necessary  lines  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  good  sketching. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  realm  of  art  and  of  beauty  may  not  be 
the  same  for  all ;  that  beauty  for  a  machinist  may  be  different  from 
beauty  for  the  poet  or  the  landscape  artist.  For  example,  take  a 
machine  designer,  one  who  has  not  only  the  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  for  his  profession  as  an  engineer,  but  one  who  has  the 
sense  and  the  spirit  of  art  and  beauty  as  it  bears  upon  his  particular 
work.  His  creations  cannot  be  decorated  with  beautiful  forms,  nor 
with  colors  made  harmonious  by  selection  and  combination.  His 
product,  the  work  of  his  hand,  must  stand  out  in  a  single  flat  tone. 
The  surfaces  may  be  beautifully  soft,  but  they  must  not  shine.  His 
work  cannot  be  made  beautiful  because  he  has  introduced  grace  and 
beauty  from  all  the  sweeping  curves  of  nature;  the  architect  may 
have  such  a  privilege  as  this,  but  not  the  mechanical  engineer.  The 
machine  designer  must  be  confined  to  the  absolute  decree  to  do  noth- 
ing solely  for  beauty  or  ornamentation  ;  every  line  must  be  a  line  of 
utility  and  strength. 

Still,  his  work  should  be  beautiful,  not  ugly.  The  inevitable  law 
of  good  construction  is  the  basis  of  all  his  work,  but  he  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  beauty  as  an  element  ver}'  important  in  his  work. 
Such  a  designer  is  confined  for  the  production  of  beauty  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  nice  form  of  minor  parts  of  the  structure  as  a  whole. 
For  example,  take  one  of  the  simplest  geometric  forms,  a  cube,  when 
it  occurs  as  the  outline  of  a  machine,  and  demand  that  it  be  made 
beautiful.  The  field  there  for  beauty  seems  indeed  very  narrow, 
especially  when  it  is  specified  that  no  color  can  be  used.  There  only 
remains  the  character  or  perfection  of  the  flat  surfaces,  and  the  finish 
or  treatment  of  the  corners.  If  the  corners  are  left  simply  as  lines 
of  intersection  of  adjacent  planes,  they  will  be  imperfect,  and  look 
ugly ',  if  the  corners  are  finished  by  a  plane  45  degrees  to  the  inter- 
secting planes,  the  thing  is  somewhat  improved  ;  but  the  designer  who 
rounds  the  corners  with  perfect  cylinders  of  wisely  chosen  diameters, 
having  perfect  intersections  with  each  other,  and  having  the  planes 
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exactly  taugeut  to  the  little  cylinders,  —  behold,  a  thing  as  angular 
and  unattractive  as  the  cube  form  has  at  last  become  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  such  a  designer. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  machine  designer  throughout  his  whole  work. 
He  is  lim.ited  in  range,  still,  he  finds  a  place  and  a  demand  for  beauty 
in  his  work,  and  he  recognizes  the  importance  of  it  more  than  one 
would  think  possible ;  and  if  he  fails  to  meet  this  demand  for  beauty, 
though  so  very  limited,  his  work  is  a  failure  in  the  market. 

I  am  impressed  and  gratified  with  the  purpose  of  this  organization, 
and  I  like  the  way  it  is  stated,  viz.,  "  The  Advancement  of  the  Arts 
of  Drawing,  Design  and  Constructive  Woi'k  in  Public  Education." 

This  has  suggested  to  me  a  few  general  observations  on  a  very 
important  phase  of  this  problem,  with  which  I  will  close  my  remarks. 

In  teaching  drawing,  design,  and  especially  constructive  work,  we 
are  likely  to  meet  some  of  the  same  diflSculties  that  are  met  in  teach- 
ing engineering  in  colleges. 

In  the  minds  of  workmen  and  the  so-called  "  practical  man  "  there 
has  been  a  war  between  certain  forces,  sometimes  believed  to  be  a 
disagreement  between  theory  and  practice,  — between  art  and  science. 
But  this  difference  is  not  between  principles  ;  it  is  but  a  difference 
between  men. 

The  attempt  has  always  been  made  to  remove  the  cause  of  this 
clashing  between  the  men  called  theorists  and  the  practical  mechanics, 
by  giving  the  theorist  some  practice  and  the  artisan  more  theory, 
still  recognizing  the  two  men  each  working  on  a  different  plane  and 
living  in  a  separate  class.  Along  these  lines  of  effort  but  very  little 
progress  has  been  made.  There  is  a  better  way,  viz.,  to  educate  one 
man  by  making  him  efficient  in  both  science  and  skill,  instead  of  two 
men,  one  having  science  and  the  other  practice. 

The  teaching  of  crafts  where  the  managers  and  teachers  are  not 
craftsmen,  or  trades  where  the  teachers  have  not  learned  trades,  or 
constructive  work  where  the  teachers  are  not  constructors,  is  certainly 
a  very  doubtful  undertaking.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  effort  and  enter- 
prise that  should  certainly  be  recognized  with  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  because  it  awakens  interest,  and  indicates  that  there 
is  a  significant  demand  in  this  direction. 

But  whether  or  not  crafts  and  trades  can  be  taught  in  public  schools, 
so  as  to  ever  meet  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer,  is  quite  another 
question.  It  is  doubtful  if  manual  arts  and  mechanical  trades  can 
flourish  or  have  a  healthful  development  in  just  such  soil.  Some- 
where, somehow,  the  manufacturer  is  looking  for  intelligent  training 
of  workers  in  skill  of  real  intrinsic  value,  where  the  things  that  are 
taught  will  not  need  to  be  unlearned  when  work  is  begun  in  the  real 
shop  or  factory. 
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For  the  training  of  our  apprentices,  for  our  designers  and  draughts- 
men who  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  future,  we 
recognize  that  we  must  have  the  work  of  professional  teachers  ;  we 
want  the  advantage  of  the  best  educational  methods  and  systems ; 
we  must  have  science  in  our  courses  of  training  for  the  future  work- 
ing man.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
present  school  system. 

We  need  to  bring  the  school,  the  college  and  the  shop  together. 
This  is  a  most  necessary  and  promising  thing  to  aim  for.  The  shop 
and  the  factory  need  all  the  schools  have  to  give.  But  how  to  accom- 
plish this  union  is  a  question  of  vital  importance.  If  we  transplant 
the  fern  from  the  cool  shade  of  the  canon  to  the  cQltivated  garden,  it 
may  not  thrive.  When  the  shop  is  brought  into,  the  college,  as  it  has 
been  very  generally  during  the  past  thirty-six  j^ears,  it  is  almost  sure 
to  become  puny  and  unreal.  This  wilting  of  the  shop  spirit  may  not 
be  necessary,  but  the  tendency  to  it  is  very  great. 

The  American  mechanic  of  the  future  must  have  science  and  cul- 
ture, but  when  he  takes  up  the  book  he  must  not  drop  the  hammer. 
The  school  and  the  shop  must  combine,  and  the  union  must  be  real 
and  organic.  Possibly  the  practice  of  the  past  thirty-six  years  may 
have  to  be  reversed,  and  the  school  be  brought  into  the  shop. 

The  difference  may  be  a  vital  one.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
during  these  thirty-six  years ;  before  that,  the  shop  did  not  feel  its 
need  of  the  college,  and  the  college  did  not  need  the  shop.  We  now 
recognize  our  need  of  each  other,  and  the  question  now  remains  to 
answer,  How  can  they  be  combined  to  better  advantage  and  with 
better  results? 

Science  and  culture  brought  into  the  shop  vitalizes  both,  while  the 
shop  in  the  school  or  college  becomes  puny,  and  sometimes  withers 
like  a  transplanted  vine. 

From  now  on  the  training  of  the  American  mechanic  is  far  more 
important  than  our  education  of  the  engineer  or  the  scientist.  The 
standing  and  eflSciency  of  the  American  engineer  is  established  among 
the  best  engineers  of  other  nations,  and  his  energy  and  enterprise  is 
likely  to  keep  him  abreast  of  the  times. 

But  for  the  supremacy  of  the  intelligent  skill  of  our  mechanics 
there  is  very  little  being  attempted  by  education.  From  now  on 
trade  schools  of  high  order,  where  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  are 
properly  combined,  are  likely  to  be  even  of  greater  importance  than 
are  engineering  colleges.  The  demand  for  professional  engineers  of 
the  high  rank  of  American  graduates  is  somewhat  limited  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  the  demand  for  intelligent  mechanical  skill  seems  unlimited  ; 
therefore,  trade  schools  need  endowments  more  than  universities. 

Manufacturers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  look  to 
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the  schools  for  workmea  suitably  educated  to  meet  their  demands. 
They  admit  that  they  are  dependent  upon  the  educator.  We  cannot 
train  our  draughtsmen,  designers  or  worl^men  in  the  factory  without 
the  aid  of  the  teachers  of  science  ;  but  the  school  teacher  and  the 
professor  must  not  take  this  work  too  much  out  of  the  hands  of  shop 
men. 

The  spirit  of  the  real  shop  must  pervade  the  school  where  the  arts 
of  drawing,  design  and  construction  are  taught  with  greatest  success. 


Appendix  E. 


I^^STITUTE  FOR   SUPERYISORS    OF  MUSIC. 


Papers  read  at  the  Institute  held  under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Board 
OF  Education  for  Supervisors    of  Music,  Dec.  10,  1904,  by  B.  Jepson, 
Supervisor  of  Music,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  James  M.  McLaughlin, 
Director  of  Music,  Boston,  Helen  F.  Marsh,  State  Normal 
School,  Worcester,  Frederick  E.  Chapman,  Super- 
visor of  Music,  Cambridge,  Mary  L.  Regal, 
Springfield  High  School,  and  L.  R. 
Lewis,   Tufts   College. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  SUPERVISOES  OF  MUSIC. 


Papers  read  at  the  institute  held  Dec.  10,  1904,  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  supervisors  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  :  — 

B.  JEPSON,  Supervisor  of  Music,  New  Haven,   Conn. 

Mr.  Chairmau  and  fellow  teachers  :  If  I  am  permitted  to  see  Jan. 
3,  1905,  I  shall  have  concluded  forty  years  of  continuous  service  in 
the  New  Haven  public  schools.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  state- 
ment will  commend  me  to  the  sympathies  of  my  audience,  or  that  I 
should  ever  have  received  an  invitation  to  address  this  institute  had 
my  status  been  fully  understood.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will 
concede  my  eligibility  to  associate  with  vigorous  men  and  women 
such  as  I  behold  here  assembled,  when  I  state  that,  with  a  constit- 
nency  of  18,000  pupils,  I  am  instructing  classes  every  hour  of  school 
time  the  year  round,  giving  thirty-minute  recitations,  with  no  assist- 
ants except  the  regular  teachers  themselves.  If  further  proof  were 
needed  of  my  capacity  for  labor,  I  might  add  that  during  vacations, 
holidays  and  after  school  hours  of  all  the  years  I  have  amused  myself 
in  systematizing  and  perfecting  a  method  of  musical  instruction  for 
children.     These,  then,  are  my  credentials. 

The  country  at  large,  and  I  might  add  the  world  at  large,  is  in- 
debted to  this  grand  old  Commonwealth  for  the  solution  of  many 
educational  problems.  Not  the  least  in  importance  was  the  first 
introduction  of  music  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  To  this  city  I  came,  forty  years  ago,  for  infor- 
mation and  instruction  at  the  commencement  of  my  public  school 
career.  It  is  true  that  I  visited  other  cities,  but  in  a  majority  of 
cases  I  was  disappointed  in  witnessing  only  methods  of  the  poll- 
parrot  order.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  still  absorb- 
ing a  large  amount  of  musical  inspiration  from  the  original  source 
of  supply.  Be  it  understood,  then,  that  I  am  not  here  to  instruct 
Massachusetts  supervisors  how  to  teach  music,  but  simply,  by  the 
courteous  invitation  of  your  honorable  State  secretary,  to  illustrate 
some  methods  and  devices  which  I  have  found  useful. 

I  have  often  listened  with  interest  to  the  experiences  of  veteran 
associates  in  the  great  work  of  musical  instruction.     I  have  thought 
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that,  by  way  of  prelude,  it  might  not  be  uuinteresting  to  relate  a  little 
of  my  own  experience,  as  it  led  up  to  what  ultimately  became  my  life 
work.  In  my  young  manhood  I  conceived  a  passion  for  organizing 
large  choruses  of  children,  and  drilling  them  for  public  entertainments. 
As  I  had  few  competitors  in  those  days,  I  was  fairly  successful  in  this 
line  of  work,  and  achieved  reputation  as  a  director  of  juvenile  concerts. 

In  those  days,  as  at  the  present  time,  children  were  always  avail- 
able for  public  performances.  Parents  also  in  those  days,  as  at  the 
present  time,  were  delighted  with  the  dress  and  display  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  music  of  coui^se  was  charming,  —  it  always  is.  Public 
patronage  was  bountiful,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  enjoyed  my  work 
immensely.  But  one  day  there  came  upon  me,  as  upon  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  a  sudden  conviction  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  track  ;  that  it 
would  be  a  sinful  waste  of  time  and  talent  to  spend  my  life  catering 
to  the  amusement  of  the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. I  then  tried  to  combine  theoretical  instruction  with  song  prac- 
tice, but  soon  found  that  my  classes  were  less  popular  than  before. 
I  found  it  difficult  even  to  impress  parents,  much  less  children,  with 
the  fact  that  outside  of  school  hours  anything  in  the  nature  of  study 
was  legitimate. 

As  time  went  on  I  was  impressed  more  and  more,  I  may  say  bur- 
dened, with  the  idea  that,  as  a  science,  the  study  of  music  could  only 
be  made  successful  in  the  public  schools.  I  was  encouraged  as  I 
read  of  music  being  adopted  in  the  schools  of  several  large  cities, 
and  inwardly  resolved  that  I  would  spare  no  effort  which  might  bring 
about  its  introduction  in  the  New  Haven  public  schools.  To  that 
end  I  labored  for  several  years  without  success.  In  my  dreams  I 
fancied  the  time  would  come  when  this  important  step  would  be 
taken,  and  that  my  own  personal  ambition  to  demonstrate  results 
would  be  gratified.  At  this  point  of  my  experience  a  crisis  in  our 
country's  history  side-tracked  all  local  enterprises,  and  I  found  my- 
self, with  other  loyal  thousands,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Union.  Victory  for  the  Union  cause  and  for  my  cherished  idea 
came  simultaneousl}'.  A  petition  signed  by  nearly  two  hundred  lead- 
ing citizens  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education,  requesting  that 
music  be  adopted  as  a  regular  study  in  the  public  schools,  and  that 
no  less  a  person  than  your  speaker  be  employed  as  vocal  instructor. 

On  the  third  day  of  January,  1865,  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  upper  rooms  of  seven  schoolhouses,  containing 
about  1,200  pupils.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  schools,  rooms  and 
pupils  were  added,  until  all  were  included.  I  found  at  once  a  plenti- 
ful lack  of  apparatus  with  which  to  commence  the  work  of  elementary 
instruction,  —  no  staff -lined  blackboards,  no  graded  music  books  or 
charts,  less  than  half  a  dozen  pianos  of  any  description,  and  only 
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a  scant  supply  of  books  containing  hymns  for  devotional  exercises. 
Most  assuredly  the  outlook  was  forbidding.  The  school  principals 
had  no  particular  sympathy  with  the  new  branch  of  study,  but  were 
willing  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried.  The  regular  teachers 
also,  a  majority  of  whom  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  musical  theory, 
seemed  willing  that  I  should  succeed,  providing  success  did  not 
involve  additional  labor  for  them.  The  Board  of  Education  simply 
acquiesced  in  the  proposition,  and  appointed  one  of  their  number  to 
confer  with  me  in  reference  to  the  general  plan  of  instruction,  the 
time  to  be  occupied,  etc. 

The  plan  of  most  of  our  schoolhouses  at  that  time  was  a  two-story 
building,  containing  six  rooms  on  each  floor,  with  a  hall  twenty  feet 
wide  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  gentleman  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  advised  that  we  proceed  with  caution,  doing 
nothing  to  antagonize  the  views  of  the  teachers  or  to  excite  public 
opposition.  He  suggested,  as  a  general  plan,  that  during  certain 
hours  of  certain  days  the  pupils  of  the  six  upper  rooms,  without  ref- 
erence to  grade,  might  file  into  these  long  halls  and  remain  standing 
during  the  exercise,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  while  I,  as  pre- 
centor and  vocal  instructor,  occupied  one  end  of  the  hall. 

As  you  may  well  understand,  this  proposition  did  not  accord  with 
my  plans  for  methodical  instruction  in  the  science  of  music.  It  was 
only  after  a  vigorous  protest  that  I  succeeded  in  convincing  all  con- 
cerned of  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  It 
was  difficult  indeed  to  convince  the  authorities  that  the  pupils  should 
remain  in  their  session  rooms,  and  that  musical  instruction  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  obtained  in  other 
studies. 

In  the  absence  of  all  musical  apparatus,  I  had  constructed,  at  my 
own  expense,  a  musical  chart  containing  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
square  feet  of  canvas.  This  chart  was  hung  on  a  portable  frame, 
and  reeled  off  with  a  crank.  With  this  apparatus,  transported  from 
school  to  school  in  a  wagon,  I  commenced  the  work  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  the  New  Haven  public  schools.  I  soon  wore  out  my  musical 
hurdy-gurdj ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  prepared  and  published,  as  I 
suppose,  the  first  music  book  in  the  T'^nited  States  known  as  a  music 
reader. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  obtained  the  {jrivilege  of  a  public 
reheai'sal  of  school  music  methods,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  The  mayor  of  the  city  presided;  the  stage 
was  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Education,  representatives  of  the  press, 
the  clergy  and  other  prominent  citizens  ;  the  entire  lower  floor  was 
filled  with  delegations  fron)  all  grades  and  schools  ;  and  the  galleries 
were  filled  with  parents  and  friends  of  the  children.     The  program 
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included  sight-siuging  of  classes  and  individual  pupils  from  the  black- 
board, interspersed  with  rote  songs.  The  impression  made  was  deep 
and  lasting.  Voluminous  articles  in  the  newspapers  commended  the 
results  of  musical  instruction  in  the  schools.  With  occasional  lapses, 
I  may  say  that  from  that  day  to  the  present  the  general  trend  of 
public  sentiment  has  been  upward. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  one  more  reminiscence  of  those  days.  One 
principal  and  five  teachers,  who  marshalled  the  children  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  are  all  that  remain  in  the  service.  The  Hon. 
Daniel  Gilman,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington,  is 
the  only  living  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  elected  me 
to  my  present  position.  The  children  who  participated  in  that  dem- 
onstration are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  present  generation,  not 
only  of  pupils  but  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers  ;  occasionally  the 
children  mention  their  grandmothers  in  that  category, — the  great- 
grandmothers  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

In  reference  to  the  work  we  are  all  interested  in  to-day,  I  may  say 
that,  however  we  may  differ  in  reference  to  methods  used  and  the 
amount  of  technical  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  we 
must  all  concede  that  the  one  and  only  criterion  of  success  recognized 
by  the  world  of  music  is  the  ability  of  school  graduates  to  read  the 
music  which  they  sing.  The  most  artistic  rendition  of  music  can 
never  compensate  for  the  lack  of  this  all-important  equipment. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  highest  and  best  incentive 
to  sing  music  is  the  ability  to  read  it.  I  believe  I  can  conscientiously 
affirm  that  during  my  entire  period  of  public  service  it  has  been  my 
undivided  purpose  —  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  mission  of  every  super- 
visor of  public  school  music  —  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  musical 
pleasures  of  childhood,  but  to  so  instruct  the  children  that,  as  they 
graduate  from  school  life,  every  pupil  may  be  possessed  of  a  key 
with  which  they  themselves  may  unlock  the  treasures  of  music. 

Surely  the  time  has  passed  when  progress  in  musical  instruction 
may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  songs  practised  in  a  given  time. 
Again  and  again  we  have  been  thrilled  with  delight  while  listening 
to  memor}^  songs  ;  but,  as  teachers  of  the  divine  art,  I  doubt  not  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  satisfaction  realized  in  listening  to  a  per- 
fect performance  in  sight-reading  is  much  more  enduring. 

Opinions  vary  in  reference  to  the  grade  in  which  elementar}'  in- 
struction should  begin.  If  we  may  judge  by  a  constantly  enlarged 
curriculum  in  first-grade  studies,  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of 
public  opinion  that  the  bed-rock  of  all  elementary  instruction  is  in 
the  lowest  primary  grade.  My  own  experience  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  that  sentiment.  If  asked  when  I  would  commence  elementary 
instruction  in  music,  I  would  say,  on  the  first  day  of  school  life.     No 
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one  doubts  the  desirability  of  song  practice  in  the  lower  grades, 
especially  during  the  first  year,  but  that  does  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  notation.  I  would  commence  and 
continue  rote  singing,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  through  the  first  four 
grades  ;  but  in  third  and  fourth  grades  I  would  keep  song  singing 
subordinate  to  the  practice  in  theory. 

First  Year. 
My  own  scheme  of  study  for  the  first  year  contemplates  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  staff,  with  ability  by  the  class  to  sing  simple  seven- 
note  phrases  within  the  limits  of  the  scale,  without  time  or  meas- 
ure, in  all  keys,  commencing  with  imitation  numerals,  syllables  and 
childish  rhymes  ;  first  to  3  of  the  scale,  then  successively  to  4,  5  and 
6,  and  ultimately  to  8  of  the  scale  ;  each  added  number  of  the  scale  to 
be  illustrated  with  seven-note  phrases  within  that  degree  of  difficulty. 

Examples. 

1,  2,3,  Chickadee;  8,  2,  1,  Snow  birds'  song;  seven-note  phrases. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  Knock  at  the  door;  4,  3,  2,  1,  Good  morning,  John  ;  seven-note 
phrases. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Yes,  we'll  all  contrive ;  .5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  Down  the  scale  to  run. 

In  the  meantime,  the  class  practise  the  entire  scale  as  a  rote  exer- 
cise. During  scale  practice  the  teacher,  moving  about  the  room, 
pauses  near  each  scholar,  in  order  to  find  out  the  number  who  are 
blessed  with  what  is  sometimes  termed  a  "natural  ear  for  music." 
Having  ascertained  the  musical  capabilities  of  each  pupil  in  this  way, 
tbe  children  who  sing  the  scale  perfectly  in  chorus  are  divided  into 
five  equal  choirs,  named  after  the  days  of  the  week. 

During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  daily^  practice  in 
theory,  the  members  of  the  choir  for  that  day  stand  in  their  places 
(this,  you  will  notice,  saves  time)  and  sing  alone  some  exercise  desig- 
nated by  the  teacher.  In  music,  as  in  ever}'  other  study,  the  teacher 
should  know  the  ability  of  each  individual  pupil.  Such  knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  by  individual  practice,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
keystone  of  the  arch.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  nearer  we  get 
to  an  individual  basis  of  instruction,  the  greater  will  be  the  progress. 

The  intervals  1,  3,  5,  8  are  also  taught  by  imitation  in  this  grade, 
thus :  — 

1,  3,  5,  8,  Now  sit  up  straight ;  8,  5,  3,  1,  Sing  my  new  tune. 
1,  3,  5,  8,  Write  on  your  slate ;  8,  5,  3,  1,  George  Washington. 

These  exercises  are  to  be  followed  in  the  same  way  as  before,  with 
seven-note  phrases  containing  these  intervals.  A  valuable  aid  for 
interval  practice  in  this  and  all  succeeding  grades  is  the  writing  of 
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single  notes  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  the  class  singing  as  the 
teacher  writes.  In  the  practice  of  a  seven-note  phrase,  pupils  may 
possibly  content  themselves  with  a  jingle  of  their  own ;  the  practice 
of  single  notes  as  the  teacher  writes  them  counteracts  that  tendency. 
In  my  personal  experience,  half-hour  lessons  in  every  schoolroom 
on  regularly  appointed  dates  have  been  attended  with  results  that 
could  scarcely  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  At  each  visit  I 
have  imposed  upon  myself  the  duty  of  listening  to  the  individual 
members  of  a  single  choir,  giving  to  each  successful  soloist  a  star  for 
proficiency,  so  that  during  the  year  I  am  practically  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  every  pupil  of  my  constituencj^  Exceptionally 
good  readers  with  good  voices  are  honored  with  a  double  star.  This 
division  into  choirs  is  continued  throughout  all  the  grades.  In  the 
upper  grades  they  are  designated  as  double  trios  and  double  quartets. 
Pupils  of  all  grades  are  ambitious  to  be  enrolled  in  the  star  legion. 

Second  Year. 
In  the  second  year,  time  and  measure,  with  whole,  half,  dotted 
half,  quarter  notes  and  quarter  rests  are  introduced.  I  try  to  impress 
my  pupils  with  the  fact  that  accuracy  in  time  is  the  chief  element  of 
success  in  the  performance  of  any  kind  of  music.  In  teaching  this 
all-important  principle,  various  devices,  such  as  the  swinging  pen- 
dulum, time,  names,  etc.,  have  been  employed.  My  own  theory  is 
that  the  old-fashioned  hand  motion  is  the  most  successful  in  results. 
With  pupils  in  the  act  of  reading  music,  any  device  which  does  not 
permit  them  to  estimate  for  themselves  the  length  of  notes  and  rests, 
by  self-made  counts  or  beats,  cannot  be  a  perfect  success.  As  well 
expect  a  boy  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  base  ball  by  watching  some- 
body else  swing  the  club.  To  insure  perfect  rhythm,  counting  time 
is  indispensable  to  the  player,  and  beating  time  to  the  singer.  The 
only  outside  device  which  can  be  of  any  use  whatever  to  the  class  is 
the  audible  tap  of  the  teacher  ;  this,  of  course,  can  be  used  to  em- 
phasize, the  motions  of  the  class  in  beating  time.  The  simplest  and 
yet  most  effective  method  of  developing  perfect  rhythm  comes  with 
the  daily  practice  of  scales,  with  and  without  ties,  in  every  kind  of 
time  and  with  every  form  of  measure  ;  first  by  tying  the  sounds,  and 
afterwards  by  writing  the  exercise  and  tying  the  notes.  In  this 
manner  double,  triple  and  quadruple  measure  may  be  successively 
introduced,  and  with  them  the  half,  dotted  half  and  w^hole  notes,  to 
represent  ties  of  two,  three  and  four  beats. 

Dictation. 
In  reference  to  the  subject  of  musical  dictation,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  comparatively  new  departure  in  public  school  work  is  promoting 
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the  very  best  results  in  musical  instruction.  By  its  use  the  musical 
ear  receives  the  best  possible  musical  training,  the  memory  is  im- 
proved, accuracy  in  reading  music  is  promoted,  and  facility  in  writ- 
ing is  obtained ;  in  a  word,  the  children  are  trained  to  think  in 
music. 

I  have  found  it  perfectly  feasible  to  introduce  the  first  simple 
forms  of  dictation  in  the  second  grade,  the  first  written  work  being 
on  the  blackboai'd.  The  teacher  makes  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
divisions on  the  blackboard  to  accommodate  the  choir  of  the  day, 
each  sub-division  being  about  two  feet  in  width.  The  choir  take 
their  places  with  crayon  in  hand,  and  the  command  is  given :  "  Draw 
staff,  5th  line,  4th  line,  3d  line,  2d  line,  1st  line,  double  bar  [at  the 
end],  single  bar  [at  the  beginning],  divide  [in  the  centre],  sub- 
divide [thus  forming  four  measures]."  To  test  their  knowledge  of 
measures,  the  children  are  directed  to  place  a  note  in  certain  meas- 
ures, as  the  teacher  may  indicate. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  a  staff  and  sub-divide  into  eight  measures  ; 
next,  to  place  a  letter  of  some  scale  above  the  staff,  and  proceed  to 
write  successively  each  note  of  the  scale,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 
Having  finished  the  scale,  they  are  taught  to  add  stems  to  the  notes, 
thus  changing  to  half  notes,  then  to  quarter  notes,  and  finally  sing- 
ing as  a  choir  the  scale  which  they  have  formed. 

"When  in  the  course  of  their  instruction  the  value  of  quarter  and 
half  notes  is  thoroughly  understood,  writing  books  with  printed  meas- 
ures are  introduced,  and  a  line  of  eight  measures  is  dictated,  the 
teacher  giving  out  two  measures  at  one  time.  They  are  then  re- 
quired to  prove  correctness  by  singing  in  chorus  the  line  they  have 
written. 

Dictation,  thus  begun,  is  continued  tlu'oughout  all  the  grades.  A 
chief  recommendation  of  this  practice  is,- that  it  furnishes  employment 
for  monotones  and  pupils  who  claim  that  they  cannot  sing. 

Third  Year. 

The  general  topics  for  the  third  grade  are  letters,  signatures  and 
eighth  notes.  As  the  scale  may  be  written  on  any  degree  of  the  staff, 
and  as  the  degrees  are  named  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, it  follows  that,  to  become  proficient  music  readers,  the  pupils 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  letters  representing  the  keys. 
By  the  use  of  what  for  the  want  of  a  better  name  may  be  called  note 
words,  the  study  of  letters  (otherwise  dry  and  uninteresting)  becomes 
a  source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction.  A  long  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  by  means  of  this  device  rapid  progress  may  be  made 
in  letter  reading.  Outside  of  proper  names,  at  least  seventy  words 
may  be  constructed  from  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet.     In 
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order  to  give  the  class  practice  iu  this  direction,  exercises  on  the 
blackboard  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  note  words  in  certain 
measures,  thereb}^  arresting  the  attention  of  the  class  as  they  read 
in  concert  by  letter.  If  note  words  are  introduced  in  alphabetical 
order,  it  will  aid  materially  in  fixing  the  position  of  each  letter  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  thus  :  add,  ace,  age,  bag,  bed,  bee,  etc. 

1  have  found  the  use  of  scale  forms  to  be  exceedingly  effective  in 
presenting  all  varieties  of  time  and  measure.  Two  quarters  and  a 
half,  a  half  and  two  quarters,  a  dotted  half  and  a  quarter,  two 
eighths  and  a  quarter,  a  quarter  and  two  eighths,  etc.,  ad  infiuHum. 

Accidentals  are  introduced  in  this  grade,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
by  syllabic  imitation,  the  explanation  of  chromatic  intervals  being 
reserved  for  higher  grades.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  claim  a  patent 
on  this  device,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  —  the  result  is 
very  effective.  As  the  sounds  of  accidental  sharps  and  flats  are  rel- 
atively the  same  in  all  keys,  do  sharp  and  re  flat,  when  the  pitch  is 
E,  are  as  effectivel}'^  produced  in  this  key  as  in  any  other. 

Transposition  of  exercises  from  one  key  to  another  is  practised  in 
this  grade  with  considerable  success. 

Fourth  Yp:ar. 

In  the  fourth  year  all  intervals  are  taught,  from  thirds  to  octaves. 
Two-part  music  on  the  treble  clef  is  also  made  a  specialty.  Calling 
for  sounds  by  number,  also  writing  individual  notes  of  the  scale,  and 
requiring  the  class  to  respond  by  syllable  and  la,  are  used  as  general 
exercises.  The  writing  of  individual  notes  I  can  especially  recom- 
mend. In  an  exercise  with  form  and  measure  the  pupil  is  propelled, 
as  it  were,  by  the  momentum  of  the  class.  With  individual  notes  he 
is  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  often  finds  himself  performing  as  a 
soloist.  Sixteenth  notes  are  presented  In  this  grade.  The  best 
device,  in  my  experience,  is  to  let  the  class  beat  a  few  measures  of 
quadruple  time,  and,  as  they  beat,  count  audibly  and  rapidly  1,  2,  3,  4 
to  each  beat;  then  repeat  the  exercise  with  the  syllable  la,  and  finally 
sing  the  scale  ascending  and  descending. 

Reading  by  letter,  also  dictation  and  transposition  in  their  writing 
books,  are  continued  in  this  grade.  "With  all  this  detail,  I  am  sure  I 
hear  some  one  asking  if  I  find  time  at  all  for  song  practice.  Most 
assuredly.  Our  music  readers  contain  all  the  popular  national  songs, 
and  it  is  made  almost  a  religious  dut}'^,  especiallj'^  of  the  third  and  fourth 
year  teachers,  to  see  that  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  them  by  rote. 
As  a  veteran  of  '61  to  '65, 1  could  not  forget  this  obligation  to  the  flag. 
For  instruction  in  other  rote  music  I  depend  largely  on  the  regular 
teaehei's  for  the  initiatory  work,  reserving  for  myself  the  privilege  of 
listening  and  criticising. 
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Fifth  Year. 

In  the  fifth  year  the  bass  clef  is  introduced.  My  own  method  of 
procedure  is  to  write  two  C  scales  on  adjoining  staffs  by  letter,  the 
first  commencing  on  the  added  line  below,  the  second  directly  under 
the  first,  commencing  in  the  second  space.  I  then  write  the  treble 
clef  gcale  on  the  upper  staff.  As  we  strike  the  first  note  together,  I 
call  attention  to  the  difference  in  pitch  between  their  voices  and  ray 
own ;  I  then  sing  8  as  they  sing  1,  and  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  voices  sound  in  unison.  This  point  being  well  understood, 
I  show  them  that  to  find  1  of  the  scale  for  myself,  I  must  proceed 
downward  on  the  lower  staff  to  the  second  space.  Of  course  all  this 
explanation  may  be  omitted,  but  I  think  it  far  better  that  children 
should  understand  the  tvhy  as  well  as  the  how  of  every  principle. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  musical  education  is  incom- 
plete without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  bass  clef.  In  writing  on 
this  clef  I  am  careful  to  keep  well  within  the  limits  of  treble  voices ; 
and,  as  a  final  result  of  this  practice,  our  gii'ls  as  well  as  boys  read 
equally  well  on  both  clefs.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  counsel  boys  to 
cease  singing  altogether  during  the  period  of  mutation,  but  rather  to 
make  such  use  of  their  voices  as  they  can  without  strain  or  injury. 
Of  course  if  boys  cease  all  practice  in  singing  at  this  point,  they 
naturally  lose  interest,  and  finally  relegate  the  whole  thing  to  the 
girls.  Not  infrequently  the  boys  come  to  think  that  music  is  no  part 
of  a  boy's  education.  In  all  cases,  however,  boys  may  be  required 
to  do  the  written  work,  and  this  practice  of  itself  may  prove  a  saving 
grace. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  things  to  the  average  pupil  is  time 
varieties.  My  own  plan  is  to  continue  the  practice  of  a  given  variety 
until  it  is  well  understood ;  thus,  when  half-note  varieties  are  intro- 
duced, let  all  the  exercises  for  several  lessons,  whether  in  double, 
triple  or  quadruple  measure,  contain  one  half  note  or  its  equivalent  to 
each  beat ;  and  follow  the  same  course  with  reference  to  eighth-note 
varieties.  When  all  varieties  are  well  understood,  an  occasional 
blackboard  exercise  may  be  written  with  one  half  note  to  the  beat ; 
and  then  successively  changed,  with  scarcely  an  erasure,  to  the  quar- 
ter and  eighth-note  varieties  ;  the  class  singing  each  time,  and  thus 
made  to  realize  how  the  same  exercise  or  tune  may  be  served  up  in 
different  ways. 

Sixth  Year. 

The  specialties  of  the  sixth  year  instruction  are  three-part  music 
in  all  keys  and  varieties  of  time  ;  major,  minor  and  diminished  triads, 
and  the  divided  beat.  In  the  practice  of  triads  three  divisions  are 
made  in  the  class,  each  division  in  turn  singing  every  note  of  a  triad, 
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and  sustaining  the  chord  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  Three-part 
music  is  practised  in  the  same  way  by  class  and  by  choir,  each  choir 
now  containing  three  trios.  The  ambition  of  the  pupils  is  now  to  be 
recognized  as. a  member  of  some  trio. 

The  practice  of  triads  is  by  syllable  entirely,  and  is  thus  made  to 
apply  to  all  keys.  A  very  useful  exercise  is  the  numbering  of  pupils 
1,  2,  3,  all  around  the  room,  each  pupil  in  turn  singing  the  three  parts 
of  a  triad  or  exercise. 

The  divided  beat  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  difficult  principle  to  teach. 
I  have  found  an  easy  solution  by  using  a  scale  form  written  in  quad- 
ruple time,  with  a  dotted  half  and  quarter  in  each  measure.  At  first 
sing  rapidly  with  four  beats  to  the  measure,  and  then  change  to  two 
beats  at  the  same  speed. 

Up  to  this  time  the  practice  with  accidentals  has  been  a  matter  of 
ear  practice.  Having  analyzed  the  diatonic  scale  and  introduced  the 
chromatic,  I  make  use  of  what  I  denominate  a  chromatic  memory 
exercise.  I  recommend  it  to  the  pupils  as  containing  substantially 
all  the  accidentals  they  will  ever  meet  with,  and  recommend  them  to 
practise  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  especially  with  their  pianos  at 
home.  By  constant  practice  this  exercise  is  committed  to  memory  ; 
although  written  in  the  key  of  C,  the  pupil  is  made  to  realize  that  it 
applies  equally  well  to  all  keys.  In  mj'  own  work  I  find  it  greatly 
facilitates  practice  with  accidentals. 

Seventh  Year. 

The  specialties  of  the  seventh  year  are  four-part  music,  compound 
varieties  of  time  and  formation  of  keys.  The  formation  of  keys  is 
another  name  for  transposition  of  the  scale.  I  deem  it  essential 
that  the  pupil  should  understand  how  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  dif- 
ferent keys  are  obtained.  For  this  purpose  two  staffs  on  the  black- 
board are  necessary  :  on  the  upper  staff  a  chromatic  scale  is  written  ; 
on  the  lower  staff  the  scale  to  be  illustrated  is  brought  down  with  ref- 
erence to  steps  and  half  steps,  and  reasons  for  the  signature  made 
plain.  In  the  dictation  practice  of  this  grade  the  class  is  told  to 
write  in  all  keys  without  signature,  placing  the  sharps  and  flats 
before  the  notes  affected. 

Solo  practice  takes  the  form  of  quartet  singing,  in  which  the 
singers,  in  most  cases,  are  able  to  take  any  part. 

Eighth  Year. 

The  eighth-year  practice  is  a  continuation  of  all  that  has  preceded 
it,  with  addition  of  minor  keys  and  simple  forms  of  modulation. 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year  I  prepare  a  series  of  test  exercises, 
both  in  singing   and  dictation.     The  classes  are  marked  excellent, 
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good,  fair,  poor,  according  to  their  proficiency, 
tion  resulted  as  follows  :  — 


The  latest  examina- 


Number  of  rooms, 

315 

Marked  excellent, 

189 

Marked  good. 

95 

Marked  fair. 

29 

Marked  poor, 

7 

Numbers  of  stars, 

10,588 

Number  of  double  stars. 

1,294 

Boys,  double  stars,   , 

521 

Girls,  double  stars,   . 

773 

Number  of  monotones, 

•11       _.  ^  il-    _ 

i_       X 

H 1,  _1 

600 

In  all  that  I  have  said  j'ou  will  gather  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
theoretical  instruction  from  start  to  finish. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  allude  to  the  performance  of  a  four- 
part  exercise,  written  by  Dr.  Parker  of  Yale  University,  as  a  test  in 
sight  reading  before  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  last  October.  The  class  was  selected  from 
eighth-grade  rooms,  and  numbered  150  pupils  more  or  less.  They 
first  sang  each  part  separately,  next  the  four  parts  together  by 
syllable,  then  repeated  with  the  syllable  la,  and  concluded  by  hum- 
ming the  four  parts.  The  audience  was  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
music  to  be  sung,  and  was  enthusiastic  to  a  degree,  at  the  close. 
For  obvious  reasons,  my  own  opinion  of  the  rendition  is  not  solicited. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  the  verdict  of  music  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  present  was  "  a  perfect  performance." 


JAMES  M.  McLaughlin,  director  of  music,  Boston. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  a  happy  augury  for 
school  music  when  such  a  gathering  as  this  is  brought  about  through 
the  agency  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  the  supervisors  of  music 
throughout  the  State  assemble  at  the  invitation  of  its  honored  seci'e- 
tary,  our  chairman,  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  whose  deep  interest  and 
earnestness  have  made  such  a  meeting  possible. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  presumptuous  in  me  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  teachers  of  music  in  Massachusetts,  and  tender  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  through  its  representative,  thanks  and 
warm  appreciation  for  the  important  step  it  has  taken  this  day  toward 
advancing  the  cause  of  school  music. 

The  wise  limitations  placed  upon  me  by  the  secretary,  to  speak  of 
what  has  actually  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  the  supervisory 
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staff  of  the  department  of  music  of  the  Boston  schools,  are  sufficient 
explanation  of  a  paper  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  be 
unpardonable  for  its  narrow  treatment  of  the  subject.  Under  such 
orders  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  present  for  your  sympathetic 
consideration  a  brief  story  of  the  efforts  made  and  being  made  to  pro- 
vide sound  supervision  of  musical  instruction,  particularly  since  the 
I'eorganization  of  the  department  in  1900. 

Under  our  present  system  of  education,  with  its  complex  course  of 
study,  the  great  mass  of  teachers  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  master- 
ing the  science  of  teaching  in  its  manifold  relations  to  the  broad 
curriculum.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  teachers  are  trained  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  a  few  branches  they  will  then  know 
how  to  proceed  in  all  branches ;  for,  although  the  development  of 
knowledge  in  a  general  way  is  the  same  in  all  departments  of  stud}^, 
the  individual  features  of  the  different  studies  require  special  modifi- 
cations of  general  principles.  Hence  it  is  that  many  teachers  will 
continue  to  need  supervision,  and  in  special  branches  this  need  is  of 
greater  consequence. 

Our  work  with  the  teachers  may  be  said  to  begin  with  them  in  their 
incipience,  when  as  pupils  in  the  high  schools  they  announce  their 
intention  to  study  for  the  normal  school.  Special  attention  is  now 
given  to  normal  school  candidates  during  their  fourth  year  in  th& 
high  schools,  in  order  to  better  equip  them  for  their  normal  training. 
Passing  over  the  course  of  study  in  the  normal  school,  which  is 
steadily  broadening,  we  come  to  the  phase  of  our  topic  which  imme- 
diately concerns  us. 

For  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  assemble  all  the  pupils  of  one 
grammar  gi-ade,  and  sometimes  of  two  or  more  grades,  in  the  school 
hall,  where  they  received  instruction  from  the  special  teacher,  who 
at  the  close  of  the  lesson  bade  farewell  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  for 
a  month  or  a  fortnight,  leaving  behind  him  such  desultory  injunc- 
tions as  the  circumstances  permitted  or  warranted.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  there  was,  of  course,  no  possible  opportunity  for  the 
special  teacher  to  observe  the  individual  teachers  at  work  in  the  class- 
room, and  certainly  he  was  as  remote  as  he  could  possibly  be  from 
the  individual  pupil.  In  the  primary  grades  conditions  were  little 
better. 

The  change  from  hall  to  room  teaching  was  not  effected  without 
numerous  arguments  on  the  great  advantage  of  concerted  effort,  the 
inspiration  of  numbers,  the  healthy  rivalry  engendered  among  classes 
of  equal  grade,  and  the  like,  —  all  excellent,  but  they  were  graduall}^ 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  principle  that  all  teaching  must  take  into 
consideration  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Once  the  fact  was  con- 
ceded that  recoonition  of  the  individual  was  as  essential  to  the  true 
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teaching  of  music  as  of  all  other  subjects,  and  that  this  recognition 
was  not  possible  under  the  existing  arrangement,  the  barriers  were 
gradually  withdrawn  and  room  teaching  by  the  special  teacher  be- 
came the  rule.  This  was  the  greatest  and  best  stride  made  towards 
utilizing  in  the  highest  degree  the  great  power  of  the  whole  teaching 
force  in  all  the  schools. 

The  next  step  was  to  induce  the  grade  teachei's  to  conduct  lessons 
in  the  presence  of  the  special  teacher.  While  room  visitation  was 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  nearl}'  all  the  teachers,  they  were  dismayed 
when  the  suggestion  was  made  that  they  should,  in  the  future,  "  take  " 
their  classes  when  requested  by  the  visiting  teacher.  This  innovation 
was  not  very  well  received  at  first,  but  now,  happily,  nearly  all  re- 
luctance has  disappeared. 

It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  make  certain  teachers  believe  that 
manifestation  of  the  physical  acts  of  teaching  is  necessary  to  intelli- 
gent direction.  The  axiom,  "Right  knowing  is  the  indispensable 
prelude  to  right  doing,"  is  only  partially  grasped  by  such  teachers. 
The  supervising  teacher  must  know  by  personal  observation  the  power 
each  teacher  possesses  of  expressing  in  action  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  The  individual  grade  teachers  differ  widely  in  the  degree  of  their 
need  of  such  help  as  the  visiting  music  assistants  can  give  ;  and  they 
differ,  too,  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  conscious  of  such  need." 
This  sound  doctrine  of  a  well-known  educator  led  to  an  attempt  in 
1902  to  classify  our  grade  teachers  according  to  estimated  need  of 
supervision,  and  visitations  by  the  supervisory  staff  were  planned 
accordingly.  It  was  quickly  found,  however,  that  those  teachers 
who  might  safely  be  exempt  from  frequent  supervision,  who  could 
push  along  their  pupils  without  assistance  and  to  satisfactory  results, 
were  the  most  insistent  for  frequent  and  regular  inspection  by  the 
special  teachers  ;  while  some  teachers  who  were  accorded  extra  time 
were  quite  indignant  at  the  distinction  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  for 
a  while  the  paths  of  the  music  teachers  became  quite  devious  and  not 
at  all  rosy. 

Classification  on  such  lines  is  not  calculated  to  increase  cordiality 
among  sensitive  souls,  so  an  eft'ort  was  quickly  made  to  restore  the 
harmonious  relations  between  the  supervised  and  the  supervising. 
Accordingly,  comprehensive  series  of  grade  meetings  were  planned 
and  successfully  carried  out  during  the  winters  of  1903  and  1904. 
To  these  meetings  the  grade  teachers  responded  most  satisfactorily  ; 
but  here  again  the  faithful,  earnest  and  successful  teacher  was  con- 
stantly in  evidence,  eager  for  fresh  words  of  instruction.  Perhaps 
our  grade  meetings  differed  in  no  respect  from  grade  meetings  held 
elsewhere,  but  they  gave  convincing  proof  that  there  is  needed  a 
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systematic  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  desiring  to  increase  their 
store  of  musical  knowledge. 

The  truism  that  the  progress  of  schools  in  musical  matters  depends 
on  the  culture  and  enthusiasm  of  the  school  teachers,  imposes  upon 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  music  the  high  duty  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  this  culture,  and  of  arousing  and  fostering 
the  enthusiasm  necessary.  The  teachers  in  our  department  are  fuUj' 
impressed  with  these  high  ideals,  and  at  our  weekly  conferences  are 
constantly  suggesting  ways  and  means  for  improvement  in  every 
direction. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  reorganization  of  the  department,  in 
1900,  was  the  publication  of  printed  bimonthly  outlines  of  study  for 
all  grades.  Each  outline  is  prepared  with  due  regard  for  the  greater 
number  of  schools,  and  naturally  after  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment instructors.  It  includes  lists  of  graded  exercises  and  songs  for 
the  different  grades,  together  with  timely  suggestions.  The  work 
allotted  to  each  grade  is  a  definite  step  in  the  year's  course,  planned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  embodies  successive  problems  in 
practice  and  theory.  From  these  outlines  it  is  hoped  that  a  course 
of  study  may  be  evolved  which  ought  to  permanently  control  the  use 
of  text-books,  instead  of  being  controlled  by  them, — a  condition 
with  which  many  supervisors  of  music  are  quite  familiar. 

At  the  grade  meetings  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  outlines  were 
explained,  the  various  points  touched  upon,  useful  instruction  in  tone- 
production  and  vocal  drill  was  given,  together  with  practical  hints 
and  directions  demanded  at  the  time.  The  plan  of  instruction  to  be 
followed  at  the  meetings  throughout  the  city  was  mapped  out  at  our 
weekly  conferences  preceding  each  series,  so  that  comparative  uni- 
formity aud  gradation  were  secured.  Special  conferences  were  held 
with  the  special  teachers  having  charge  of  the  primary  and  lower 
grammar  grades,  at  which  the  elements  of  melodic  construction  were 
considered,  and  a  few  rules  formulated  to  guide  the  grade  teachers 
in  writing  simple  original  exercises.  This  item  is  singled  out  because 
of  its  important  bearing  on  our  work. 

Our  aim  is  the  stimulation  of  the  individual  teacher  toward  a  better, 
a  complete  knowledge;  "for  right  knowledge  is  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  right  action,  and  teaching,  the  guidance  or  training  of 
others,  is  a  compound  of  knowing  and  doing, — it  involves  both 
science  and  art,  the  combination  of  which  forms  the  ideal  teacher." 

A  common  obstacle  to  better  results  is  the  indifference  or  apathy 
of  the  regular  teacher.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  dependence  of 
the  regular  upon  the  special  teacher,  for  which  the  latter  has  himself 
to  blame.  Through  a  misconception  of  duty,  the  special  teacher,  by 
excessive  active  teaching  and  its  consequent  emphasis  of  the  imitative 
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element,  oftentimes  creates  in  the  grade  teaclier  a  narrow  spirit  of 
imitativeness,  checks  inclination  to  choose,  so  essential  to  individu- 
ality, and  diverts  attention  from  the  necessity  of  mental  improvement 
and  active  progress.  The  power  of  imitative  teaching  should  not  be 
underestimated,  but  it  is  a  power  to  guard  and  to  be  guarded  against. 

Another  familiar  figure  is  the  fully  certificated  teacher,  self-satis- 
fied, trained,  maybe,  in  the  college  or  normal  school,  who  condescend- 
ingly listens,  placidly  attends  grade  and  other  meetings,  and  then 
remains  at  a  standstill.  We  have  all  met  them,  and  it  is  with  such 
that  the  supervisor  must  draw  upon  his  whole  reserve  stock  of 
patience,  skill,  tact  and  strategy. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  have  we  met  the  teachers  who  recog- 
nize their  shortcomings,  and  are  anxious  to  amend  their  deficiencies. 
Certainly  we  extend  to  teachers  of  this  mould  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment, sympathy  and  help,  for  from  their  ranks  oftentimes  rise  our 
most  successful  trainers. 

How  can  supervision  be  made  most  beneficial?  By  dealing  with 
the  individual  teachers,  as  they  in  turn  should  deal  with  the  individual 
pupils,  having  in  mind  all  the  time  the  rights  of  the  majority.  It  is 
said  that  the  highest  object  of  the  true  teacher  is  to  train  the  student 
to  teach  himself;  and  in  this  sense  all  real  training  by  the  teacher  is 
that  which  induces  self-training  in  the  student. 

The  grade  teachers  are  the  ones  on  whom  the  supervisor,  as  well  as 
the  pupil,  must  rely  in  great  measure  for  efficient  results.  They  are 
the  strongest  factors  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  desired  work,  controlling, 
as  they  do,  the  repeated  action  of  the  pupils  necessary  to  such  fulfilment. 

The  success  of  the  supervisor  depends  on  his  ability  to  enlist  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  liis  teachers.  If  his  influence  lasts  only  during 
his  visit,  then  his  efforts  have  been  largely  in  vain.  "The  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,"  and  the  supervisor  must  interest  the  teachers  not 
only  during  the  lesson,  but  enthusiasm  must  be  aroused  and  ambition 
stimulated  so  as  to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  best  efforts  of  all 
during  his  absence.  To  accomplish  this,  to  win  loyalty  and  sympathy, 
he  must  inspire  confidence. 

It  is  to  be  marvelled  at  that  present  results  in  school  music  are  at 
all  obtainable,  considering  the  meagre  allotment  of  time,  the  wonder- 
ful assortment  of  opinions  and  tastes  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
other  influences  far  from  being  generally  advantageous. 

Leaders  of  thought  in  all  ages  have  descanted  on  the  inestimable 
value  of  music  in  education,  and  yet,  judged  by  the  standard  of  time 
allowance,  it  ranks  with  the  lowliest  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
Great  as  the  art  is,  how  many  there  are  who  do  not  hesitate  to  lay 
hands  upon  it  and  drag  it  down  to  the  level  of  their  unenlightened 
judgment  and  uncultured  taste  ! 
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These  and  other  disheartening  conditions  can  be  corrected,  if  the 
teachers  of  music,  responding  to  the  overtures  made  by  the  State 
this  day,  unite  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  and  uplifting  the 
art.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  future  is  bright  with  hope  for  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  advancement  of  musical  knowledge ;  for  the 
initiative  has  been  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and,  after  hearing  the  words  of  Mr.  Martin,  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  it  will  never  recede  from  the  beneficent  position  it  has 
publicl}^  and  voluntarily  assumed  to-day. 


HELEN  F.  MARSH,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester. 
Music  in  the  Normal  School. 

When  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  normal  school  catalogues  which 
come  to  us  from  all  over  the  country,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
breadth  of  the  course  in  music  proposed  in  many  cases.  The  biog- 
raphies of  great  masters,  the  study  of  harmony,  the  history  of  music, 
the  interpretation  of  a  few  leading  classics,  composition  and  analysis, 
philosophy  of  education,  psychology,  the  writing  of  melodies,  etc., 
all  valuable  and  certainly  desirable,  —  perhaps,  as  I  find  included  in 
one  course,  even  the  study  of  the  best  brass-band  music. 

But  my  experience  in  the  class-room  leads  me  to  think  that  we  are 
perhaps  in  danger  of  looking  beyond  the  most  pressing  needs  of  our 
pupils.  First,  our  pupils  need  help  to  realize  and  really  believe  that 
music  must  be  approached  and  studied  as  any  other  subject  in  the 
school  course  is  studied  ;  that  it  must  be  considered  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  been  pupils,  often  passive 
receivers  of  instruction ;  now  they  face  towards  teaching,  and  must 
become  not  mere  recipients,  but  sources  of  instruction.  The  teach- 
ing now  prevailing  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  under  the 
admirable  supervision  and  direction  of  the  special  teachers,  has 
already  perceptibly  improved  the  character  of  our  entering  classes  in 
this  particular. 

Secondly,  —  and  this  is  really  included  in  what  I  have  already 
said,  —  we  must  insist,  first  and  always,  not  merely  upon  accuracy, 
but  a  habit  of  accuracy,  —  an  exact,  intelligent,  conscientious  trans- 
lation of  the  printed  page  into  melody. 

Years  ago,  at  a  certain  stage  of  my  study  of  the  piano,  I  became  the 
pupil  of  a  man  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  within  my 
horizon.  I  had  long  looked  forward  to  this  opportunity,  and  was 
full  of  elation  and  enthusiasm.  The  first  lesson  he  gave  me  to  pre- 
pare was  a  composition  of  Schumann's,  and  I  applied  myself  to  the 
study  of  it  according  to  my  lights.     I  presented  myself  with  some 
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complacency  for  my  lesson,  and  was  met  by  my  master  with  this 
question  :  "  Well,  Miss  Marsh,  are  you  prepared  to  quote  Schumann 
this  morning?"  That  word  "quote!"  It  was  like  a  search-light, 
and  revealed  to  me,  in  a  flash,  passages  and  measures  slurred  over, 
harmonies  "simplified,"  notes  omitted  or  substituted,  —  all  the  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  ;  and  my  elation  was  changed  into  de- 
jection as  I  took  my  seat  at  the  piano.  But  of  all  the  valuable 
lessons  I  received  from  him,  that  chance  question  has  proved  most 
fruitful ;  indeed,  I  have  wondered  if  it  was  a  chance  question,  after 
all. 

What  I  mean,  then,  by  "accuracy,"  might  be  stated  in  this  way, 
—  the  ability  to  "quote"  correctly  what  a  composer  has  written. 
Broadly  stated,  then,  these  two  points  seem  to  cover  what  the  normal 
school  may  reasonably  hope  to  do  in  training  its  students. 

Music  at  the  Worcester  Normal  School  is  not  optional ;  no  pupil 
is  excused  from  the  class-work,  not  even  the  "monotones"  being 
exempt.  The  study  is  taken  up  the  second  term  or  half-year,  and 
continues  through  the  course,  —  three  half-years  in  all.  The  recita- 
tions are  thirty-five  minutes  in  length,  and  the  whole  time  given  to 
the  study  is  divided  between  the  three  terms,  as  follows  :  three  of 
these  thirty-five  minute  periods  a  week  in  the  first  term,  two  in  the 
second  and  one  in  the  last,  or  senior  term.  In  addition  to  class  reci- 
tations, there  are  also  thirty-five  minutes  a  week  throughout  the 
entire  course  devoted  to  chorus  or  part  singing  by  the  whole  school, 
under  a  skillful  director,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  our  faculty,  who  brings 
enthusiasm  and  long  experience  to  the  work,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  enjoyable  exercises  of  the  school  week.  The  voice 
of  each  pupil  is  tested  when  she  enters  the  school,  and  a  record  is 
kept  of  its  range,  quality,  and  the  part  in  the  chorus  to  which  it  is 
assigned.  As  in  the  class-room,  no  pupil  is  excused  from  partici- 
pating in  the  exercise,  and  indeed  it  is  very  rare  to  have  any  one  ask 
to  be  excused.  The  best  music  only  is  studied,  within  the  ability  of 
a  chorus  not  selected,  and  high  standards  of  artistic  rendering  are 
presented. 

But  it  is  of  the  purpose  of  the  class-room  recitations  that  I  wish 
particularly  to  speak.  With  the  first  lesson  the  class  unconsciously 
separates  into  two  divisions,  —  tliose  who  sing,  and  those  who  do  not 
and  are  sure  they  never  can.  Since  all  class  work  is  individual,  the 
"  singers"  naturally  come  to  the  front,  and  for  a  little  seem  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  with  an  apparent  facility  that  is  the  envy  of  the" 
non-singing  pai't  of  the  class.  The  work  in  hand  is  the  singing  of 
the  scale.  There  are  many  sweet  voices,  and  the  requirement  seems 
easy. 

After  a  time  the  tuning-fork  is  introduced  as  a  means  of  finding  a 
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new  key-note,  or  some  absolute  pitch  is  required.  The  piano  is  not 
used  at  this  stage.  The  significance  of  a  signature  is  questioned.  At 
once  there  is  vagueness  and  perplexity.  There  is  an  evident  attempt 
to  recall  half-forgotten  formulas  or  catchwords.  "  The  signature  of 
two  flats  indicates  the  key  of  B,"  they  may  say ;  and  when  I  shake 
my  head,  "Why,  I  thought — -I  was  taught  so  —  that  you  could  tell 
—  in  flats  —  by  remembering  the  sentence  '  Farmers'  boys  eat  apples,' 
and  the  second  word  begins  with  'B.'"  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  that  many  of  the  class  have  no  other  conception  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  scale  or  of  its  written  form.  This  opens  the  ^'ay  to  a 
study  of  the  chi'omatic  scale  as  the  alphabet  of  written  music,  and  of 
the  transposition  of  the  scale. 

A  key-note  is  given,  the  scale  is  sung  by  a  pupil,  the  pitch  names 
of  its  tones  decided  and  written  on  a  staff  with  what  is  now  seen  to 
be  the  necessary  signature  to  represent  the  key.  The  constant  use 
of  the  tuning-fork  by  each  pupil  to  find  a  required  key-note  I  find  to 
be  a  valuable  test  of  the  ability  to  think  scale  relations.  This,  and 
what  naturally  clusters  about  it,  continues  for  several  weeks. 

Already  the  two  divisions  of  the  class  are  finding  themselves  at  the 
same  level,  and  in  the  zeal  of  learning  and  expressing  something  as 
definite  and  demonstrable  as  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  the  non-singers  find 
themselves  falling  into  line  and  singing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
with  little  embarrassment. 

About  this  time  I  am  interested  to  see  the  "singers"  of  the  first 
few  lessons  exchange  their  look  of  patient  toleration  of  the  first 
efforts  of  their  less  fortunate  classmates  for  a  look  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy,—  a  sort  of  prophetic  "teacher  interest,"  as  a  timid,  wavering 
voice  gains  firmness  and  texture  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  found  that  the  number  of  "monotones,"  of  those  who  are 
really  sound-blind,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  study  of  color,  is  very 
small,  but  even  they  begin  to  feel  that  all  is  not  lost,  and  that  they 
may  render  valuable  service  in  some  departments  of  the  teaching  of 
music. 

Another  test  follows  with  the  reading  and  singing  of  simple  exer- 
cises. Again  the  sweet  voice  often  covers  what  has  been  charged  to 
the  too  great  use  of  the  brush  and  color  in  our  school  drawing,  —  "  a 
fascinating  inaccuracy."  The  reading  is  sketchy  indeed,  —  not  so 
much  in  pitch  as  in  all  that  pertains  to  form  or  rhythm.  The  same 
girl  who  would  learn  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare  verbaUm  et  literatim, 
scorning  a  false  quantity  in  a  single  line,  now  takes  great  liberties 
with  her  simple  exercise.  Notes  are  changed  in  value  or  others  sub- 
stituted, until  it  is  almost  without  form ;  and  the  singer  seems  un- 
aware that  her  triple  measure  limps  on  two  feet  or  four,  and  her 
sextuple   measure   on   five.      In  some  cases   I   have  been    ready  to 
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deplore  that  priceless  gift,  —  a  sweet  voice,  —  which  has  betrayed  its 
owner  into  feeling  that  accuracy  and  precision  are  thereby  made  un- 
necessary. There  are  always,  however,  a  few  pupils  in  the  class  who 
possess  all  valuable  qualities,  but  it  is  with  the  average  pupils  that 
our  work  mainly  lies.  The  remaining  weeks  of  the  term  are  there- 
fore given  to  individual  sight-singing,  with  special  reference  to  learn- 
ing to  recognize  the  typical  rhythmic  groups  and  time  divisions  of  a 
measure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year  the  reading  takes  a  some- 
what different  form.  Each  member  of  the  class  chooses,  from  any 
source,  a  song  which  she  thinks  might  prove  suitable  for  use  in  a 
school.  She  becomes  somewhat  familiar  with  the  resources  of  our 
library,  and  exercises  some  discrimination  between  the  simple  music 
which  is  genuine,  and  the  simple  which  is  merely  trivial  and  common- 
place ;  some  discrimination,  I  say,  for  a  taste  for  good  music,  like  a 
taste  for  good  literature,  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  This  song  she 
sings  to  the  class.  She  must  make  herself  intelligible,  the  song  being 
presumably  new  to  every  one  of  her  hearers.  As  I  said,  she  must 
first  make  herself  understood,  —  melody,  rhythm,  words,  spirit  of  the 
song.     They,  on  their  part,  must  listen  actively. 

Individuals  may  be  called  upon  to  report  upon  the  song,  as  follows  : 
one  to  decide,  from  the  use  made  of  the  tuning-fork,  in  what  key  the 
music  is  written,  and  to  write  the  proper  signature  on  a  staff  on  the 
blackboard  ;  another  to  decide  upon  the  time  signatui'e,  and  to  write 
it  in  its  place.  I  find  that  it  is  at  just  this  point  of  what  we  call 
"  time  "  that  the  singer  most  often  fails  to  make  herself  understood  ; 
but  any  uncertainty  is  charged  to  her,  and  not  to  the  hearer.  Another 
indicates  the  highest  and  the  lowest  tongs  she  hears,  thus  showing 
the  range  of  the  song ;  another,  the  prevailing  rhythmic  units  in  the 
melody.  Any  chromatic  tones  that  occur  are  recognized  and  properly 
written.  The  class  learns  the  names  of  a  few  composers  of  the  best 
of  these  songs,  and  a  list  of  the  songs  is  kept  for  future  reference. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  further  work  of  the  term. 

There  is  now  an  interim  of  a  year,  in  which  the  normal  school  girl 
leaves  us  for  practice,  to  become  an  assistant  or  helper  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  We  call  her  an  "apprentice."  She  tries  her 
hand  at  teaching  music  a  little,  among  other  subjects.  She  sees  it 
taught,  —  skillfully  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  as  well  as  by  the 
special  teachers.  She  sees  difficulties  met  and  overcome  in  original 
ways  ;  she  is  surprised  to  find  young  children  so  teachable  and  facile  ; 
above  all,  she  recognizes  the  weak  places  in  her  own  preparation, 
and  when  she  comes  back  to  us  for  her  final  or  senior  half-year,  the 
one  period  a  week  is  all  loo  short  for  what  she  would  like  to  accom- 
plish. 
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But  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  all  of  our  pupils.  In  this  audience 
of  teachers  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  source  of  futile  discourage- 
ment, at  times.  We  are  not  alone  unhappy.  Every  specialist  — 
and  we  are  all  specialists  in  these  days  —  bemoans,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  insufficient  time  given  to  his  subject,  the  apathy  of  some 
of  his  pupils,  and  the  fact  that  many,  after  reaching  high-water  mark 
in  the  normal  school,  drop  to  their  own  inevitable  level  when  they 
no  longer  breathe  its  stimulating  atmosphere.  If  we  demand  that 
music  shall  take  rank  with  other  studies,  we  must  accept  cheerfully 
all  the  conditions  that  accompany  other  subjects.  Some  pupils  slip 
through  our  hands  at  the  normal  school  who  do  not  spell  well  or  use 
good  English,  and  the  same  mental  make-up  will  allow  the  old  care- 
less habits  in  music  to  reassert  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  graduate  to  write  to  us  gratefully  of  her  en- 
joyment and  satisfaction  in  teaching  music, — the  one  subject,  per- 
chance, which,  at  her  entrance  into  the  normal  school,  seemed  entirely 
beyond  her  reach. 


FREDERICK   E.    CHAPMAN,    Director   of   Music, 
Cambridge. 

1  assume  we  have  come  to  this  institute  by  the  invitation  of  Ihe 
honorable  State  Board  of  Education,  remembering  that  our  own  good 
State  of  Massachusetts  stands  pre-eminently  above  all  other  States 
in  the  Union  in  its  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  music  in  the  public  schools.  We  come  to  submit  each  subject 
on  our  program  to  intelligent  judgment,  to  adjust  its  share  of  atten- 
tion in  common  with  other  school  studies,  and  to  make  decisions  on 
the  ground  of  practicability. 

However  well  or  ill  devised  music  is  in  the  grades,  when  we  reach 
the  dignity  of  the  high  school  there  should  be  a  line  of  deinarkation, 
distinctly  separating  the  schools  in  this  particular,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  branches  of  instruction.  Choral  singing,  with  due  regard 
to  all  that  goes  to  make  it  excellent  (and  that  appears  to  be  the  end 
of  what  is  generally  considered  a  high  school  music  course),  can  be, 
and  is,  more  intelligent  and  effective  if  stimulated  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  harmonic  structure.  Such  a  prima  facie  argument  is 
convincing  to  every  supervisor  of  music,  and  that  is  not  altogether 
my  reason  for  speaking  of  it  at  this  time,  but  because  there  may  be 
those  present  who  would  shrink  at  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  sub- 
jects of  harmony  and  counterpoint  into  their  school  courses,  contend- 
ing that  the  subjects  were  too  profound  for  the  average  high  school 
students.  That  these  subjects  should  form  a  part  of  every  high 
school  curriculum  has  been  my  belief  for  many  years  ;  not,  however, 
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as  an  "  elective,"  but  as  a  required  study,  substituted  for  some  other 
study,  sucli  as  astronomy,  civics,  etc. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  young  woman  or  young  man  in  a 
high  school,  who  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  music,  — by  that  I  mean 
a  keener  perception  and  finer  appreciation  of  the  subject  than  is 
common,  —  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  studies  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  and  be  credited  in  each  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
regular  subject ;  and  not,  against  his  own  wishes  and  inclinations,  be 
obliged  to  grind  out  hours  of  real  labor  upon  subjects  which  are  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  which  will  probably  form  no  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  his  later  life. 

Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  would  become  teachers 
in  our  public  schools,  especially  of  our  city  schools,  must  be  able  to 
teach  the  elements  of  musical  notation;  and  therefore  a  course  cal- 
culated to  cover  the  requirements  has  been  taught  for  many  years  in 
our  State  normal  schools,  but  there  is  no  absolute  requirement  in 
music  for  admission  to  these  schools.  When  I  say  absolute,  I  should 
explain,  quoting,  it  is  understood  that  "■  applicants  who  fail  to  pass 
in  music  but  do  well  in  other  subjects  are  admitted  to  the  school ;  " 
and  "•  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  quite  a  percentage  of  candi- 
dates are  admitted  who  are  not  able  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
music  ;  "  but  it  is  understood  that  a  candidate  who  fails  in  music 
*'  would  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  some  way." 

A  few  years  ago  the  question  occurred  to  me,  as  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  graduating  from  the  normal  schools  were  able  to  conduct 
recitations  in  other  subjects  than  music,  presenting  impromptu  ex- 
amples for  illustration,  why  should  they  not  be  able  to  do  the  same 
with  music?  Why,  for  instance,  if  the  room  teacher  had  the  pi"oblem 
in  the  music  lesson  of  a  dotted  quarter  note  followed  by  an  eighth 
note,  should  she  not  be  able  to  place  before  her  pupils  an  exercise, 
melodically  written,  containing  in  a  few  measures  such  a  problem? 

This  led  nie  to  investigate  with  the  pupil  teachers  in  our  training 
school  who  were  fresh  from  normal  schools.  1  found  none  were  able 
to  do  this,  yet  they  would  at  once  give  an  excellent  problem  in  illus- 
tration of  25  minus  5,  thus:  "Having  25  cents,  you  go  to  a  store 
and  buy  5  apples  at  1  cent  each  ;  how  many  cents  would  you  have 


remaniino; 


I  reasoned  that  the  students  who  anticipated  entei'iug  one  of  our 
normal  schools  could,  along  with  harmony  and  counterpoint,  acquire 
enough  knowledge  of  melodic  construction  to  enable  them  to  invent 
as  good  a  problem  in  illustration  of  certain  rhythmic  principles  as 
they  could  in  arithmetic. 

If  the  pupils  of  our  high  schools  who  contemplate  a  normal  school 
training  go  to  that  school  with  a  knowledge  of  the  "  construction  of 
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scales  and  of  chord  formation,  and  the  power  to  resolve  them  for 
themselves,"  when  again  we  receive  them  into  our  schools  as  teachers 
we  have  the  very  best  instructors  in  music.  Teachers  will  then 
realize  that  there  is  more  in  teaching  music  than  mere  solfaing.  As 
one  teacher  who  attended  the  Cambridge  high  school,  and  who  had 
taken  harmony  and  counterpoint,  said  to  me,  after  she  had  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  and  become  a  teacher:  "  I  have  many  times 
blessed  the  Cambridge  harmony  class,  and  1  would  not  part  with 
the  knowledge  of  harmony  and  melodic  construction  I  possess  for 
hundreds  of  dollars.  With  it  and  the  pedagogical  principles  and 
methods  I  learned  at  the  normal  school,  teaching  music  is  not  to  me 
the  'drudgery'  of  which  some  teachers  complain.  I  feel  that  there 
is  in  music  more  than  teaching  ray  children  to  sing  ;  and  a  student 
who  goes  to  the  normal  school  without  a  knowledge  of  harmony 
makes  a  great  mistake." 

With  deep  convictions  upon  the  subject,  I  asked  the  Cambridge 
school  committee,  in  the  year  1898,  to  introduce  a  course  of  harmony, 
counterpoint  and  melodic  construction  into  the  course  of  the  high 
schools.  My  request  was  granted,  and  the  courses  were  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum  in  May,  1899,  as  "elective  studies,"  especially 
recommended  to  such  students  of  the  second  and  first  classes  as 
contemplated  a  normal  school  training. 

Our  initial  class,  consisting  of  eleven  pupils,  —  the  majority  of 
whom  were  not  intending  to  enter  a  normal  school,  —  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  to  study  harmony,  two  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each 
week.  The  following  year  three  of  this  class,  who  anticipated  a 
normal  course,  commenced  the  study  of  counterpoint  and  melodic 
construction  ;  and  a  new  class,  consisting  of  fifteen  scholars,  began 
the  study  of  harmony  ;  and  so  they  go  on  from  year  to  year. 

We  anticipate  a  large  entering  class  each  year  and  a  falling  off 
before  the  mid-3'ear  examinations,  as  many  really  musical  pupils 
enter  in  good  faith,  and,  because  other  studies  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  make  certain  marks  interfere  (and,  by  the  way,  they 
usually  tell  me  they  would  rather  continue  the  study  of  harmony, 
but  it  counts  them  nothing  in  the  first  year,  as  it  is  considered 
"an  extra"),  they  therefore  need  the  time  usually  given  to  harmony 
for  these  other  studies. 

Our  class  in  harmony  this  year  opened  with  fourteen  members,  — 
two  young  men  and  twelve  young  women.  Some  were  obliged  to 
drop  out  after  a  time  because  of  the  stress  of  other  studies.  The 
number  remaining  all  anticipate  attending  some  normal  school  next 
year.  Our  students  always  appear  interested,  and  are  rarely  absent 
excepting  in  cases  of  sickness.  We  have  a  mid-year  and  a  final 
examination,  and  the  pupils  seldom  fail  to  reach  80  per  cent.     Their 
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marks  are  sent  home  on  their  terra  cards  for  the  gratification  of  the 
parents  and  what  encouragement  the  students  get  out  of  it,  they 
remembering  all  the  while  that  it  is  considered  simply  "  an  extia," 
and  redounds  to  their  credit  only  as  progressive  scholars.  But,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  next  year,  according  to  our  new  course  of  study  for  the 
English  high  school,  the  fourth-year  pupils  will  be  credited  in  har- 
mony as  a  substitute  for  astronomy.  This  is  one  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  more  to  follow. 

The  requirement  of  students  entering  our  classes  in  harmony  is 
enough  knowledge  of  pianoforte  playing  to  read  and  play  at  sight  an 
ordinary  hymn.  As  I  have  intimated,  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the 
subjects  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  are  young  women,  though  we 
have  had  some  musical  young  men  as  students.  I  believe  the  musical 
proclivity  of  young  men  is  more  pronounced  and  intense,  before 
they  will  express  it,  than  with  young  women ;  as  most  young  men 
are  apt  to  think  music  "  belongs  to  the  girls."  When,  therefore,  a 
young  man  presents  himself  in  the  class  of  harmony,  I  am  especially 
gratified,  for  I  feel  sure  he  means  all  he  expresses  by  his  presence  there. 

Referring  to  the  course  of  study  in  music  for  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish high  schools,  as  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Cambridge  for  the  year  1902,  we  read  as  follows: 
"  Elementary  harmony,  counterpoint  and  melodic  construction  have 
been  introduced  as  elective  studies  for  the  second  and  first  classes, 
and  boys  as  well  as  girls  having  a  special  aptitude  for  music  are  the 
ones  who  naturally  elect  these  studies,  the  only  requirement  being 
some  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte."  ^  The  students  are  instructed  in 
scale  formation,  intervals,  a  logical  and  comprehensive  view  of  all 
true  chords,  in  order  to  give  them  the  power  to  construct  and  resolve 
these  chords  for  themselves."  "  The  study  of  harmony  is  carried 
well  into  modulation,  and  of  counterpoint  through  four  simple  orders 
or  species,  including  both  the  major  and  minor  modes." 

It  is  my  custom,  before  the  final  examination,  to  give  to  the  class 
a  stanza  of  a  hymn,  in  long  or  common  metre,  and  require  the  pupils 
to  write  a  melody  for  it.  P^ach  one  brings  his  melody  to  the  class, 
and,  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  it  is  analyzed,  and 
accepted  or  rejected.  The  best  melody  is  then  given  to  the  class,  and 
each  one  harmonizes  it  and  returns  it  for  examination  and  analysis. 
The  best  of  these  final  endeavors  is  then  corrected,  and  a  quartette  or 
semi-chorus  from  the  school  sings  it  before  the  whole  school,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  class  and  the  edification  of  the  school. 

In  all  our  lessons  we  try  to  see  more  in  harmony  than  cold  blocks 
of  sound,  and  we  do  not  confine  our  analysis  of  chords  altogether  to 
their  component  parts  ;  but  rather  see  in  our  harmonic  structures  the 
continuity  of  melody  in  each  part,  thereby  making  our  endeavors  in 
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the  realm  of  sound  have  the  coherence  which  makes  tonal  relation- 
ship congenial. 

The  professors  in  the  music  department  of  Harvard  College  worked 
long  and  hard  with  the  president  and  faculty  before  they  convinced 
them  that  the  subjects  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  were  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  credited  in  an  entrance  examination.  Thre^e  years 
ago  it  was  decided  by  the  college  authorities  that  these  subjects 
(harmony  and  counterpoint)  might  be  offered  by  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  each  one  to  count  two 
points  out  of  twenty-six  necessary  for  admission  ;  and  that  these 
subjects  would  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  certain  other  subjects 
counting  the  same  number  of  points.  The  following  year  it  was 
voted  by  the  college  faculty  that  the  same  requirements  in  these  sub- 
jects should  apply  to  applicants  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 
At  the  present  time  the  subjects  offered  by  an  applicant  must  include 
certain  prescribed  subjects,  aggregating  eighteen  or  nineteen  points  ; 
of  the  seven  or  eight  points  remaining,  harmony  in  the  elementary 
and  counterpoint  in  the  advanced  course  may  be  offered  in  the  place 
of  elementary  physics  or  chemistry,  or  in  place  of  two  elementary 
subjects,  each  counting  one  point,  as  anatomy  and  physiography ;  or 
counterpoint  in  place  of  advanced  physics  or  history  (ancient,  English 
or  American) ,  or  of  a  combination  of  algebra  and  solid  geometry  or 
astronomy  and  meteorology,  the  last  four  named  counting  one  point 
each. 

The  Harvard  College  catalogue  also  says  :  "  The  examinations  will 
be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  harmony  in  a 
systematic  course  of  three  lessons  a  week  through  one  school  year. 
Proficiency  in  pianoforte  playing  and  the  ability  to  read  chorals  and 
moderately  easy  piano  pieces  at  sight  will  be  required.  The  work 
should  consist  partly  of  exercises  written  on  figured  basses  in  which 
all  the  triads  and  seventh-chords  are  to  be  employed  progressively, 
and  partly  of  the  harmonization  of  simple  melodies." 

Tufts  College  also  offers  the  same  privileges. 

It  is  the  aim  of  our  course  in  Cambridge  to  cover  as  much  in  one 
year  as  is  covered  by  the  prescribed  examinations  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College  (which  course  I  have  read),  the  only  difference  being 
that  our  course  requires  two  lessons  a  week,  while  the  college  exam- 
inations prescribe  three.  This  is  obviated  by  the  fact  that  our  school 
year  is  considerably  longer  than  the  college  school  year,  making  the 
average  lesson  periods  about  the  same.  This  of  course  would  not  be 
considered  if  the  applicant  was  able  to  satisfy  the  examiners. 

I  believe,  indeed,  I  am  reasonably  sure,  that  there  are  in  the  high 
schools  all  over  our  Commonwealth  talented  boys  and  girls,  whose 
greed  to  know  music  is  smothered  into  inertia  by  simple  neglect ;  and 
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we  should  no  longer  withhold  from  them  the  nourishment  necessary 
for  their  subsistence  at  least. 

1  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  average  pupils  of  our  upper 
classes  —  and  I  would  at  present  confine  the  subjects  of  which  I  am 
speaking  to  the  two  highest  classes  —  are  perfectly  capable  of  com- 
prehending all  the  requirements  of  the  subjects,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  pursue  them  with  the  same  end  in  view  as  with  other 
subjects  of  the  prescribed  course.  Moreover,  I  believe  the  literature 
of  music  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  school  courses,  beginning  at 
once  on  entering  the  high  school,  and  perhaps  before.  T©  be  sure, 
there  are  now  no  text-books  especially  covering  this  subject  and 
adapted  to  the  purpose  ;  but,  if  it  is  understood  that  such  books  are 
necessary,  they  will  be  forthcoming. 

What  excuse  have  we  to  offer  in  case  a  child  while  reading  in- 
quires of  us,  "■  Who  was  the  author  of  the  story?"  and  ''What  about 
him?  "  if  we  reluctantly  reply :  "  Oh,  he  was  a  great  man,  and  some 
day  you  may  read  about  him  ;  be  content  now,  my  child,  with  his 
stories."  Why  should  he  not  be  encouraged  to  i-ead  now  of  the 
author  out  of  books  adapted  to  his  comprehension? 

Ah,  my  friends,  our  school  children  are  reading  stories  in  sound 
all  the  time.  If  they  may  also  read  of  the  authors  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives,  and  learn  of  the  construction  of  their  music 
and  the  nature  of  their  sound  stories,  how  much  more  real  will  these 
stories  be  to  them  ;  how  much  greater  the  influence  derived  from  the 
life  and  works  of  the  authors ;  and  what  might  we  not  reasonably 
expect  of  the  future  generations. 

I  believe,  also,  that  every  high  school  should  be  provided  with 
either  a  mechanical  pianoforte  player  or  an  "  orchestrelle,"  so  that 
the  pupils  may  hear  the  best  compositions  of  the  best  composers ; 
that  on  regular  days  there  should  be  given  concise  accounts  of  the 
life  of  some  classic  composer,  and  characteristic  compositions  per- 
formed to  mark  periods  and  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  various  coin- 
positions. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  acknowledge  here  the  helpfulness  and 
courtesy  of  the  head  masters  of  the  Cambridge  high  schools,  and  to 
say  it  is  in  a  measure  due  to  them  that  we  have  a  course  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint.  They  are  each  alive  to  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  course,  and  in  instances  have  taken  pains  to  advise  students  to 
elect  the  subjects. 

I  cannot  understand  Avhy  any  master  of  a  high  school  should  say 
that  music  in  any  legitimate  form  "only  introduces  a  desirable 
variety,"  or  "  is  an  occasional  convenience."  Such  statements  force 
us  supervisors  of  music  to  the  belief  that  we  must  not  labor  altogether 
with  our  school  boai-ds,  for  the  best  school  boards  are  very  much  influ- 
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enced  by  the  masters,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  majority  of  high  school  masters  are  opposed  or 
indifferent  to  the  introduction  of  technical  music  into  the  course,  — 
at  least,  I  found  that  to  be  a  fact  with  those  with  whom  I  have  talked 
outside  of  my  own  city. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  broaden  our  coui'se  in 
music,  and  I  believe  the  place  to  begin  is  in  the  high  or  so-called 
secondary  schools  ;  then  those  who  have  studied  the  pianoforte  dur- 
ing their  attendance  at  the  grammar  schools  will  have  reached  a  point 
where  th^  can  be  materially  aided  and  remarkably  encouraged  by 
the  study  of  harmony.  Other  studies  have  helped  to  develop  their 
mental  faculties,  making  the  comprehension  of  the  study  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint  more  facile,  thus  barring  the  objection  of  profun- 
dity. The  mental  processes  required  by  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  especially  that  part  of  physics  that  has  to  do  with  sound,  w^ill 
mean  ten  times  as  much  to  a  student  of  harmony,  by  opening  the 
avenues  of  his  thought  and  stimulating  his  ability  for  investigation. 
The  students  of  these  subjects,  with  the  teachers  of  music  and 
science,  should  go  along  together,  knowing  each  other's  work,  and 
from  this  knowledge  more  intelligently  guiding  their  own. 

I  think  the  classes  in  the  study  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  should 
be  small,  —  by  that  I  mean  no  larger  than  ordinary  classes  ;  and  that 
the  recitations  should  be  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour  long. 
They  can  then  have  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  that  comes  from 
individual  recitation,  and  time  enough  to  discuss  the  various  points 
brought  up  by  corrections  at  the  blackboard. 

As  I  stated  at  first,  I  repeat,  any  young  woman  or  young  man 
of  our  high  school  classes,  having  an  aptitude  for  music,  should  be 
allowed  to  take  harmony  and  counterpoint  as  a  substitute  for  other 
subjects ;  that  the  importance  of  these  subjects  should  be  properly 
recognized,  and  that  they  should  count  in  diploma  marks  on  a  basis 
of  other  subjects  of  corresponding  importance.  Harvard  College  has 
decided  this  for  the  secondary  schools  ;  and  I  also  repeat  what  I 
believe  is  true,  —  our  school  boards  are  not  to  be  blamed  altogether 
for  the  general  apathy  regarding  present  conditions.  Some  masters 
say  practically  "  a  little  music  now  and  then  will  be  countenanced 
e'en  by  unmusical  men  ;  "  it  remains  for  us  to  break  dow"n  this  barrier 
of  prejudice.  Fortunately,  we  do  have  some  masters  and  principals 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  introduce  a  broader 
course  of  music  into  our  secondary  schools  ;  can  we  not  persuade 
them  to  lend  us  their  influence  among  their  colleagues,  trusting  that 
"  a  little  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole?  " 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  Cambridge  is  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
to  have  formally  introduced  the  subjects  of  harmony  and  counter- 
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point  into  the  liigh  school  course.  Springfield  and  Boston  have  johied 
the  ranks.  The  masters  of  the  evening  high  schools  of  Boston, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  the  subjects,  have  embodied  them  in 
their  course  of  study.  Two  evening  schools  at  least,  the  Central 
-and  Roxbury  high,  began  the  course  last  year  with  classes  that  were 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  continue  the  course  this  season,  and  with 
increasing  interest  and  numbers. 

And,  friends,  I  believe  the  course  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  in 
■our  secondary  schools  has  come  to  stay.  The  conditions  now  seem 
inviting,  and  we  who  have  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teach- 
ing of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  are  the  ones  to  keep 
the  fires  burning  until  every  particle  of  prejudice  against  this  course 
of  music  is  consumed.  If  we  are  to  gather  from  the  generations 
going  and  coming  the  musicians  of  the  future,  we  must  be  always 
watchful. 

Truly,  men  and  women  great  in  music  are  not  found  at  every 
point ;  but  those  who  may  be  great  are  now  with  us  in  embryo,  and 
who  are  we,  to  deny  them  whatever  privileges  make  for  their  develop- 
ment? 


MARY  L.  REGAL,  Springfield  High  School. 
Music  Analysis  in  the  Springfield  High  School. 

The  course  in  music  which  I  have  the  honor  to  conduct  in  the 
Springfield  high  school  is  called  "  music  analysis,"  for  lack  of  a  title 
more  exactly  descriptive,  or  at  least  more  completely  understood  by 
the  general  public.  It  is  properly  a  course  in  music,  but  for  many 
years  the  term  "  music"  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  has 
meant  the  practice  of  choral  singing.  If  it  were  called  the  "  appre- 
ciation of  music,"  the  public,  while  understanding  that  the  pupils 
were  acquiring  no  technical  accomplishment,  would  be  likely  to 
■expect  some  elaborate  literary  interpretation  of  music,  —  a  feature 
for  the  most  part  carefully  avoided.  And  so,  because  part  of  our 
work  consists  of  analysis  (as  a  means  to  an  end),  I  have  adopted 
*'  music  analysis"  as  the  least  misleading  title. 

But  at  the  outset  it  should  be  understood  that  the  term  does  not 
mean  the  same  which  it  would  in  a  school  of  music.  This  course  is 
especially  designed  to  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not,  and  never 
€xpect  to  have,  any  technical  proficiency.  Its  purpose  is  to  cultivate 
such  a  knowledge  and  love  of  music  as  would  enrich  the  mental  and 
emotional  nature,  just  as  a  knowledge  and  love  of  literature  or  paint- 
ing or  any  other  of  the  fine  ai;ts  does. 

In  the  first  place,  the  object  always  in  mind  is  to  give  the  pupils 
a  familiar  acquaintance   with  some  of   the  masterpieces  of   music. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  a  student  of  high  school  age  should  not 
wander  with  delight  in  the  paths  of  the  "  Unfinished  Symphony,"  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  Forest  of  Arden ;  be  moved  as  much  by  the 
mighty  conflict  expressed  in  the  "  Overture  to  Tannhauser,"  as  by 
the  "Last  Judgment;"  or  learn  as  easily  to  perceive  the  exquisite 
purity  of  outline  of  a  Haydn  quartet,  as  the  perfect  proportions  of  the 
Parthenon;  and  feel  the  world  lament  of  the  Tschaikowsky  "Trio" 
as  deeply  as  the  sorrow  for  Adonais.  Culture  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  cannot  be  successfully  forced.  As  in  other  arts,  so  in 
music,  constant  association  with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  and  done  in  the  world  is  the  only  means  of  acquiring  culture. 
From  one  or  two  concerts  a  year,  with  programs  of  works  difficult  to 
understand  or  perhaps  wholly  unfamiliar,  how  much  can  an  utterly 
ignorant  and  untrained  listener  benefit?  This  modest  high  school 
course  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  two  periods  a  week  for 
forty  weeks,  devoted  to  careful  listening,  with  occasional  needed 
explanations  and  plenty  of  repetitions,  will  do  something  towards, 
supplying  this  association  with  good  music. 

It  will  at  once  be  recognized  that  a  vast  field  of  music  from  which 
to  choose  lies  open  before  us ;  but  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection,  or  the  object  will  be  defeated.  The  pupils  are  of  various 
ages,  ability  and  attainments.  Handel's  "  Largo  "  would  move  many 
a  pupil  who  would  care  nothing  for  the  "  Scherzo"  from  Beethoven's 
"Third  Symphony;"  Mendelssohn's  "On  Wings  of  Song,"  tran- 
scribed for  the  piano,  has  delighted  many  who  were  not  yet  ready  for 
Schumann's  "  Etudes  Symphoniques."  Training  both  of  the  mind 
and  the  ear  is  necessary  for  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  much  of  the 
best  music.  To  arouse  the  pupils  to  a  perception  that  listening 
involves  some  effort  on  their  part,  and  to  lead  them  really  to  hear,  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  laid  upon  the  teacher. 

To  explore  as  well  as  possible  the  immense  realm  of  musical  litera- 
ture, the  course  in  the  Springfield  high  school  has  been  planned  to 
extend  through  four  j^ears,  only  two  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
as  yet  been  given.  In  the  first  year  a  general  notion  is  given  of  the 
various  kinds  of  music,  the  main  types  of  musical  form  being  adopted 
as  a  working  outline.  This  gives  sufl3cient  elasticity,  admitting  any 
kind  of  illustrations  desired.  The  second  year's  work  is  more 
specialized,  being  devoted  to  piano  and  song  literature.  The  third 
year  I  should  like,  if  the  opportunity  offers,  to  devote  to  chamber 
music,  and  the  fourth  to  orchestral  and  choral  works.  No  one  of 
these  departments,  however,  remains  unrepresented  in  the  first  year. 

Let  me  describe  somewhat  in  detail  the  plan  of  the  first  year's 
course,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  this  subject  is  entirely 
new. 
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At  the  opeuiug  of  the  year  I  show  something  about  phrasing, 
usually  beginning  with  some  short  composition  which  the  class  wilt 
be  sure  to  like, — for  example,  a  familiar  hymn  or  song;  and  show 
how  it  naturally  falls  into  divisions  and  subdivisions,  how  one  phrase 
is  contrasted  with  another,  and  how  one  phrase  is  sometimes  repeated  ; 
in  short,  explain  the  musical  structure,  leaving  technical  phraseology 
to  a  later  date.  These  easj^  examples  are  mostly  understood  without 
difficulty,  especially  when  those  with  words  are  chosen.  From  these 
the  transition  is  easy  to  simple  themes,  like  the  theme  of  the  Schubert 
"Impromptu  in  B  flat,"  or  the  theme  of  the  Beethoven  variations 
from  the  "  Sonata  in  A  flat."  Many  examples  are  given,  and  some- 
times the  design  is  graphically  illusti^ated  on  the  blackboard. 

In  all  cases  the  exact  title  of  the  composition  and  the  name  of  its 
.composer  are  given  to  the  pupils,  who  write  them  in  their  notebooks, 
and  are  expected  to  remember  them.  This  is  one  of  the  hard  things 
for  the  class.  They  seldom  forget  whether  a  given  work  has  or  has 
not  been  hearxl  in  the  class-room,  but  many  have  great  difliculty  in 
remembering  what  it  is,  and  who  wrote  it.  Here  the  analogy  of  the 
titles  and  authors  of  books  enables  them  to  see  the  reasonableness  of 
the  requirement.  It  should  be  understood  that  everything  is  per- 
formed not  merely  once,  but  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  school 
year. 

From  the  simple  song  form  we  go  on,  studying  (not  in  an  invariable 
order)  the  various  types  of  dance  form,  the  sonata,  the  rondo,  the 
fugue,  and  the  variations  of  these.  None  of  them  can  be  studied  in 
the  minute  and  detailed  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  special  music 
student ;  but  the  general  principles  which  underlie  musical  form  are 
looked  for,  and  plenty  of  allowance  is  made  for  variation  from  the 
regular  type.  If  the  pupil  can  once  be  brought  to  perceive  repetition 
and  contrast,  rhythm  and  modulation,  he  has  a  sufficient  basis  to 
enable  him  to  listen  intelligentl_y,  whether  he  can  classify  a  work 
exactly  or  not. 

While  form  is  taken  as  the  thread  upon  which  our  examples  are 
strung,  it  i§.by  no  means  the  only  quality  of  music  to  which  attention 
is  called.  The  "content"  of  music  is,  however,  so  inextricably 
bound  up  in  its  form  that  there  is  no  considering  it  apart  from  its 
expression.  There  is  no  way  of  expressing  music  except  by  musical 
means.  Sometimes  words  can  interpret  it  more  or  less  by  suggestion  ; 
but  the  elaborate  verbal  interpretations  by  which  the  unmusical  expect 
the  inner  meaning  of  music  to  be  I'evealed  to  them  have  little  value. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  help  pupils  to  appreciate  music  directly. 

Occasionally  an  historical  or  biographical  fact  may  find  an  appro- 
priate place  in  the  class-room,  but  the  history  of  music  and  the  biog- 
raphies of  composers  are  merely  incidental  in  this  scheme.     When 
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the  allowance  of  time  is  so  small,  the  attention  must  be  centred 
upon  the  essential  thing,  — which  is  music. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  some  of  the  works  which  are  played 
in  the  class.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  different  forms,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  last  year's  notebook  of  the  first-year  class :  "  Theme 
and  Variations  from  Sonata  in  A,"  Mozart;  "  Menuet  from  String- 
Quintet,"  Boccherini ;  "  Cavatiua,"  Raff  ;  "  Variations  from  Quartet 
in  D  minor,"  Schubert;  "  Nachtstiick  in  F,"  Schumann;  "Sonata 
Pathetique,"  Beethoven;  "Barcarole,"  Chopin;  "Symphony  in  B 
minor,"  Schubert;  "The  Eagle,"  "March  Wind,"  "The  Brook," 
MacDowell ;  "Overture  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn. 

The  piano  is  the  only  instrument  available  for  the  class-room.  A 
mechanical  piano  player  would  be  a  great  convenience  in  playing 
transcriptions  of  orchestral,  quartet  and  choral  works,  and  would 
save  a  good  deal  of  the  teacher's  time. 

In  selecting  from  the  vast  store  of  music,  two  points  are  to  be  re- 
membered :  first,  the  music  must  be  good,  —  must  be  worth  listening 
to;  second,  it  must  give  pleasure  to  the  pupils,  or  the  very  object  of 
bringing  it  to  their  attention  will  be  defeated.  I  sometimes  err  in 
my  judgment  as  to  what  pupils  will  enjoy,  —  indeed,  classes  vary  a 
good  deal ;  but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  class  which  does  not  respond  to 
the  Chopin  "Black  Key"  etude,  or  the  "Funeral  March"  from  the 
Beethoven  "  Sonata  in  A  flat,"  to  select  two  widely  differing  examples. 

Just  before  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
winter  we  studied  the  Beethoven  "  Fourth  Symphony"  and  the  Grieg 
"  Peer  Gynt"  suite,  works  upon  the  program  which  are  well  known 
to  the  musical  public,  but  new  to  these  students.  Before  the  festival 
in  May  we  studied  the  "  Seventh  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven,  and 
other  works  to  be  given.  In  like  manner  we  prepared  to  hear  Harold 
Bauer  play  the  "Sonata  Appassionata,"  the  Schumann  "  Papillons  " 
and  other  things.  This  preparation  for  hearing  specific  concerts 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  valuable  functions  of  the  course. 

Soon  after  the  course  was  begun  the  necessity  was  felt  of  supple- 
menting it  by  concerts  additional  to  those  already  given  in  the  city. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  had  programs  given  by  local  musicians, 
without  an  admission  fee.  There  is  no  fund  available  for  such 
concerts,  and  only  rarely  can  busy  musicians  afford  to  give  their 
services.  At  one  of  the  best  of  these  concerts  we  gave  the  Schubert 
"  Trout  Quintet"  for  piano  and  strings,  and  "  At  the  Cloister  Gate," 
by  Grieg,  for  soprano  and  alto  solo  voices  and  chorus  of  female 
voices.  The  girls'  glee  club  of  the  school  supplied  the  chorus,  and 
the  accompaniment  was  arranged  for  strings  and  piano. 

In  addition  to  such  concerts  as  local  musicians  could  furnish,  three 
or  four  concerts  a  year  have  been  given  in  the  high  school  hall  by  the 
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best  artists  available,  the  tickets  beiug  put  at  popular  prices,  and  the 
high  school  pupils  admitted  at  half  price.  This  has  been  known  as 
the  "  High  School  Course  of  Concerts,"  and  in  it  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
has  played  for  six  consecutive  years.  We  have  also  had  concerts 
by  the  Dannreuther  Quartet  and  the  Adamowski  Trio  ;  and  recitals 
by  such  pianists  as  Edward  MacDowell,  Leopold  Godowsky,  Harold 
Bauer  and  Augusta  Cottlow ;  and  by  such  singers  as  Marguerite 
Hall,  Gertrude  May  Stein,  Corinne  Moore  Lawson,  Evan  Williams, 
Theodore  Van  Yorx  and  others.  These  names  indicate  the  quality 
of  the  programs  presented. 

The  other  object  of  this  course,  besides  the  one  already  described 
at  some  length,  is  to  teach  something  about  the  elements  of  music, 
and  various  facts  more  or  less  related  to  music  but  only  indirectly 
connected  with  one  another.  For  example,  since  the  elements  of 
harmony  might  as  well  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  well- 
educated  person  as  the  elements  of  chemistry,  we  spend  a  few  minutes 
of  nearly  every  recitation  in  learning  the  various  chords,  intervals 
and  progressions.  Sometimes  they  are  played  on  the  piano,  and  the 
class  tell  what  they  hear ;  sometimes  they  are  written  on  the  black- 
board, and  the  class  name  them  ;  sometimes  the  class  write  them 
from  hearing,  sometimes  abstractly,  as  one  would  write  a  spelling 
lesson.  Once  in  a  while  musical  terms  are  written  on  the  boand,  to 
be  explained  and  remembered  ;  occasionally  a  list  of  composers  is 
given.  It  is  desirable  that  every  cultivated  person  should  know 
many  things  of  this  kind,  which  have  little  connection  with  the 
aesthetic  content  of  music,  and  which  it  seems  hard  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  without  studying  some  technical  branch  of  music. 

The  pupils  are  supplied  with  notebooks  and  music  paper,  and  keep  a 
record  of  what  is  said  to  them  in  the  class,  and  a  list  of  all  the  compo- 
sitions played  for  them,  together  with  the  names  of  their  composers. 
This  is  usually  copied  from  the  blackboard,  that  it  may  be  put  in 
proper  form  and  with  correct  spelling  of  technical  terras  and  proper 
names.  The  work  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  students  make  no 
preparation  outside  of  the  class-room ;  but  there  is  some  compen- 
sation in  not  feeling  that  one  is  sometimes  requiring  an  unwelcome 
task.      Two  forty-minute  periods  are  given  to  the  subject  weekly. 

The  second-year  class  studies  piano  works  and  songs.  Sometimes 
I  have  given  this  course  from  an  historical  standpoint,  studying  the 
composers  in  chronological  order,  from  Bach  to  modern  times,  thus 
tracing  the  development  of  style.  This  year  I  am  pursuing  a  wholly 
different  plan.  I  began  with  the  two  composers  whose  works  are 
peculiarly  important  among  compositions  for  the  piano,  and  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  that  instrument,  —  Schumann  and  Chopin. 
Representative   works,   now  of   one,   now    of  the    other,  have  been 
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played.  This  has  given  the  class  a  chance  to  become  familiar  not 
only  with  the  particular  works  played,  but  with  the  style  and  individ- 
uality of  these  composers,  and  also  to  compare  two  very  unlike 
masters.  Thus  far,  since  the  beginning  of  September,  the  works 
played  have  been :  of  Schumann,  the  whole  set  of  eight  "  Fantasy 
Pieces,  Opus  12  ;  "  "  Scenes  from  Childhood,"  entire  ;  the  "  Romance 
in  F  sharp;"  the  "  Nachtstiick  in  F;"  "  Novellette  in  B  minor;" 
"Papillons,  Opus  2;"  "  Carnaval,  Opus  9;"  of  Chopin,  the  three 
Impromptus  ;  the  "  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor  ;  "  many  of  the  Preludes 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  Etudes. 

These  have  been  played  several  times  each,  and  many  of  the  themes 
have  been  copied  by  the  pupils.  The  attention  of  the  class  is  called 
to  the  structure  and  harmony  of  the  works ;  their  beauties  are  dwelt 
upon ;  characteristic  features  are  noted ;  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween different  compositions  and  between  different  composers  ;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  works  are  played  often  enough  to  enable 
the  pupils  really  to  know  them. 

The  members  of  the  class  are  encouraged  to  express  their  opinions 
and  ask  questions,  to  tell  what  they  like  or  do  not  like,  and  why,  if 
they  can.  Now  and  then  I  am  rewarded  by  some  original  criticism 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  things,  sometimes  discouraged  by  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  some  beauty  which  seemed  to  me  perfectly  evident. 

Just  here,  for  fear  you  may  think  that  the  playing  of  so  many  works 
may  be  careless  and  superficial  (a  very  real  danger,  I  admit),  I  must 
say  that  it  is  my  endeavor  to  have  the  works  as  thoroughly  prepared 
as  for  a  recital.  The  whole  object  of  the  study  is  lost  if  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  compositions  studied  is  inculcated.  This  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes a  variety  of  interpretations ;  but  any  interpretation  must  be 
wrong  which  is  not  based  upon  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  music, 
and  a  mastery  both  of  the  content  and  the  technique  of  the  particu- 
lar works  played. 

In  all  of  the  classes  I  mean  to  avoid  rigidity.  At  any  time  I  take 
the  liberty  of  changing  the  plan  for  a  day  or  a  week,  for  some  special 
purpose ;  to  study  a  work  about  to  be  presented  publicly  in  a  notable 
manner ;  to  study  something  appropriate  to  a  particular  day  or  sea- 
son ;  or  even  to  bring  something  merely  for  novelty's  sake  to  freshen 
the  interest  of  the  class,  —  and  the  teacher. 

The  arrangement  of  the  classes  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  elective  studies  must  be  arranged  after  the  program  of  all  the 
required  studies  has  been  settled.  Every  year  many  are  debarred 
from  the  music  classes  because  no  period  can  be  arranged  for  them. 
This  year  in  the  crowded  condition  of  the  high  school  the  freshmen 
have  an  afternoon  session  only,  in  which  no  provision  is  made  for 
elective  work.    A  few  who  can  find  the  time  for  it  are  allowed  to  come 
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to  the  morning  classes.  The  classes  range  in  size  from  ten  to  thirty 
members. 

In  regard  to  the  results  obtained  by  work  like  this,  it  is  well  not  to 
expect  too  much.  Students  who  are  studying  some  instrument,  in 
addition  to  their  high  school  studies,  find  in  this  course  a  supplement 
to  their  outside  study,  such  as  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  except 
in  a  school  of  music.  It  reaches  practically  all  who  are  studying 
music  in  earnest,  and  most  of  the  rest  who  have  a  really  musical 
nature.  To  others  it  offers  little  attraction,  being  elective,  and  not 
contributing  to  the  student's  rank  or  his  qualifications  for  entering 
college.  The  element  of  personal  display',  which  may  sometimes 
weigh  in  the  choice  of  an  elective  (drawing,  for  instance),  finds  no 
place  here. 

A  year  ago  I  was  curious  enough  to  go  over  the  list  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  1903,  to  see  how  many,  and  who,  had  been  in  the 
music  classes.  Out  of  the.  total  number,  one  hundred  and  eleven,  1 
found  that  twenty-nine  had  been  in  music  analysis  or  harmony,  or 
both,  for  one,  two  or  three  years.  Several  of  these  had  been  in  the 
first-year  class  of  music  analysis  for  two  years,  because  they  could 
not  arrange  their  schedule  so  as  to  include  the  second-year  class. 

If  even  a  very  few  students  are  graduated  each  year  whose  love 
for  music  has  been  stimulated  and  whose  taste  has  been  developed,  a 
little  will  have  been  done  towards  raising  the  level  of  musical  appre- 
ciation in  the  community.  If  something  of  this  kind  could  become 
general,  a  beginning  would  be  made  towards  making  us  a  musical 
people. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Tufts  College. 
Resume  of  Remarks,  Dec.   10,   1904. 

The  speaker  said  that  he  was  glad  that  he  had  not  written  an 
address,  as  he  would  certainly  have  devoted  attention  to  some  things 
which  had  been  thoroughly  treated  in  the  earlier  papers,  particularly 
that  of  Miss  Regal.     Continuing,  he  spoke  in  part  as  follows  :  — 

I  make  no  attempt  to  diagnose  the  situation  accurately,  but  have 
a  general  feeling  that  things  could  be  better.  I  believe  that  public 
school  music  is  the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  music  study  in 
America  at  the  present  moment,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  at  least 
three  generations  ;  hence  the  serious  attention  of  all  educators  and 
musicians  should  be  given  to  the  subject.  A  great  step  in  advance 
could  be  recorded  if  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Martin  could 
have  force  everywhere  :  "  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  who  would 
like  to  cultivate  their  musical  talent,  I  think  that  the  subject  as  a 
serious  study  should  receive  more  generous  recognition,  that  more 
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time  should  be  allowed  it  io  school  programs,  that  the  training  should 
be  more  individual,  and  that  credit  should  be  given  for  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  spent." 

I  feel  justified  in  interpreting  my  subject  as  "  School  Music  from 
the  Standpoint  of  General  Education."  In  order  to  discuss  it  thus 
broadly,  the  following  subjects  might  well  find  treatment :  — 

1.  Art  as  a  factor  in  American  education. 

2.  Music  as  one  of  the  sciences. 

'6.  Mental  power  versus  technique  in  art  training. 
4.  The  equipment  of  the  public  school  music  teacher. 
6.  The  educational  value  of  good  listening. 

6.  The  problem  of  voice  mutation. 

7.  The  goal  of  public  school  training  in  music. 

8.  The  bearing  of  time  allotments  on  the  school  music  problem. 

9.  The  blight  of  professional  indifference 

10.  The  patient  teacher  and  the  impatient  public. 

11.  Horse  sense  as  a  basis  of  musical  taste. 

12.  Practical  phases  of  the  education  of  the  general  public  in  music. 

13.  Music  verstis  talk  about  music. 

14.  The  fond  parent  and  the  musical  child. 

15.  The  special  teacher  and  general  discipline. 

16.  The  musical  "  artful  dodger." 

17.  The  bearing  of  text-book  fights  on  the  music  problem. 

18.  Will  foreign  methods  work  in  America? 

19.  Theorizing  and  methodizing. 

20.  Illiteracy  in  school  music  publications. 

Any  one  of  the  above  subjects  might  easily  be  the  subject  of  a 
thirty-minute  talk,  —  ten  hours  in  all.  Obviously,  I  can  hope  to 
touch  only  lightly  certain  points  from  the  above  list. 

As  to  time  allotments,  I  have  confidence  that  more  time  will  be 
given  when  there  is  serious  and  competent  effort  to  teach  the  subject 
better.  Singing  pieces  is  no  more  educational  than  speaking  pieces, 
and  intelligent  principals  know  it ;  yet  they  in  a  way  contribute  influ- 
ence against  betterment.  "It  is  convenient  to  have  a  chorus  at 
hand  for  public  occasions,"  they  think,  and  some  of  them  frankly 
say,  "  They  make  music  the  slave  of  the  commencement  season." 
From  the  first  of  February  each  year,  in  many  of  our  schools,  the 
whole  musical  program  is  disarranged,  with  the  idea  of  making  an 
attractive  exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  in  many  cases  extra  and 
nerve-depleting  rehearsals  must  be  held.  I  maintain  that  all  this 
should  be  given  an  educational  trend,  or  should  be  incontinently 
banished  from  the  curriculum. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  corrupting  effect  of  public  appearance, 
when  mere  show  is  the  goal.  Also,  attention  might  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  students  with  musical  oifts  are  much  in  demand  for  the 
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eutertaiumeat  of  othei's.     Good  sense  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  can  do  much  in  the  wa}'^  of  amelioration. 

The  influence  of  the  parent,  especially  the  one  who  has  a  friend  or 
relative  on  the  school  board,  is  frequently  vicious ;  witness  the 
mother  who  upbraided  th^  supervisor  for  assigning  her  daughter  to 
second  soprano,  saj^ing  that  he  must  understand  that  her  daughter 
was  "  not  to  be  second  anything.'"  Pai'ents  in  some  cases  set  up  the 
limits  of  their  own  taste,  taking  for  granted  that  the  child  cannot 
possibly  have  larger  musical  appreciation  than  the  adult.  In  this 
line  supervisors  often  err.  I  have  seen  little  children  get  the  message 
of  a  phrase  which  the  supervisor  thought  was  stupid  or  insignificant. 
We  must  be  humble  in  this  respect.  The  message  of  music  is  inscru- 
table. No  one  should  take  for  granted  that  children  cannot  under- 
stand a  great  theme.  Any  music  is  sufficiently  understood  which  has 
a  definite  message  (though  untranslatable)  for  the  individual.  But 
many  persons  value  music  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency  in  making 
them  think  about  something  else  Many  seize  this  phase  of  it  as  a 
basis  of  correlation.  The  true  correlation  of  music  study  is  perhaps 
like  that  of  mathematics,  only  that  spirituality  and  beauty  come  into 
play  ;  music  teaches  one  to  think  clearly,  to  act  quickly,  to  co-operate 
intelligently. 

There  is  necessity  for  higher  ideals  and  better  equipment  on  the 
part  of  special  teachers  ;  yet  I  recognize  with  pleasure  the  zeal  and 
self-abnegation  of  many  individuals.  The  dangerous  element  in  the 
ranks  is  composed  of  those  who  content  themselves  with  barely 
enough  equipment  to  meet  the  situation,  and  those  who  ride  the 
hobbies  of  their  own  devices.  Discussions  at  meetings  and  between 
individuals  contain  chiefly  details  as  to  personal  peculiarities  of 
method.  I  believe  that  much  effort  should  be  given  toward  deter- 
mining the  goal,  as  well  as  to  computing  the  amount  of  time  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  goal.  When  this  is  done,  — if  it  is  possible  to  do 
it,  —  the  satisfactory  methods,  of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  score, 
will  be  easily  definable. 

The  conservation  of  the  educational  increment  over  the  period  of 
mutation  is  an  important  problem.  A  contribution  to  a  solution  of 
it  has  been  made  by  the  suggestion  that  thei'e  are  other  things  besides 
singing  which  may  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pupil.  Here  lies  the 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  power  to  listen.  In  fact, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  course  great  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  cultivation  of  the  hearing.  To  this  end  I  rec- 
ommend the  general  use  of  automatic  instruments.  Those  who  frown 
on  them  because  they  are  machines  have  but  a  fractional  view  of  the 
problem  ;  they  fail  to  see  the  goal  of  culture  in  music.  Correct 
presentation  of  really  great  works  is  absolutely  essential  to  general 
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training  in  music.  There  should  be  an  automatic  player  in  everj'^ 
school  hall,  and  the  amateur  pianist  should  vanish.  It  is  better  to 
have  outward  completeness  and  accurac}'  in  presentation,  than  much 
enthusiasm  and  feeling,  with  five  per  cent,  of  blunders. 

We  hear  much  about  the  baneful  influence  of  publishers.  In  my 
experience  and  observation  I  think  I  have  seen  that  the  publishers 
can  do  little  harm  if  the  supervisor  is  intelligent  enough  to  know  what 
he  wants.  Publishers  will  of  course  try  to  sell  their  wares  ;  but  they 
are  eager  to  purve}'  to  intelligent  needs.  Incidentally,  they  have 
done  much  genuine  service  in  the  cause  of  music.  The  best  method 
of  defeating  any  baneful  influence  is  to  develop  sufficient  intelligence 
to  detect  the  bane.  The  triumphs  of  "pull"  grow  steadily  fewer; 
an  intelligent  and  devoted  supervisory  force  can  make  them  nil. 

I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  the  report  of  the  Conference  of 
the  New  England  Education  League  on  the  subject  of  an  elective 
course  in  music  for  high  schools.  A  distinct  hindrance  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  course  is  the  failure  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  to  put  music  on  its  list  of  subjects.  VTe  should  all  use  every 
possible  influence  to  get  music  recognized  as  one  of  the  major  subjects. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  making  an  accurate  specifica- 
tion of  the  goal  of  school  music.  By  way  of  suggestion  only,  I  append 
a  statement.  In  general,  such  equipment  seems  to  me  to  prepare  a 
student  for  what  I  like  to  call  "  citizenship  in  the  republic  of  art." 

The  Goal  of  School  Music. 

In  singing  at  sight :  to  carry  through,  without  instrumental  support, 
a  Mendelssohn  part-song,  like  "Who  hath  built  thee,  lovely  wood  ? "  — 
that  is,  a  song  of  that  grade  of  rhythmical  and  modulatory  difficulty. 

To  know  the  oratorio  form,  as  a  result  of  having  participated  in  a 
public  performance  of  a  large  cantata  or  oratorio,  such  as  Haydn's 
"  Creation." 

To  know,  so  intimately  as  to  recognize  any  characteristic  dozen  of 
consecutive  measures,  the  following  works  :  one  prelude  and  fugue 
from  Bach's  "  Well  Tempered  Clavichord ;  "  one  choral  prelude  and 
one  organ  fugue  by  the  same  master ;  one  string  quartet  of  Haydn ; 
one  piano  sonata  and  one  opera  overture  of  Mozart ;  one  character- 
istic piano  sonata  of  Beethoven  previous  to  Opus  32,  and  the  Second 
and  Fifth  Symphonies  entire  ;  the  "B-flat  Symphony"  of  Schumann  ; 
the  "Unfinished  Symphony"  of  Schubert;  ten  songs  of  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Franz  and  Tschaikowsky  ;  one  nocturne  and  the  "A-flat 
Ballade"  of  Chopin  ;  the  "  Overture  to  Taunhauser;"  the  prelude  to 
"  Tristan  and  Isolde  ;"  "  Siegfried's  Death  March"  from  the  "  Got- 
terdammerung  ;  "  and  the  "  Meistersinger  "  prelude  of  Wagner  ;  one 
movement  of  the  Fifth  or  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  of  Tschaikowsky. 
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EEPORTS    O^    SPECIAL    SCHOOLS, 

INCLUDING 

A   REPORT  ON   THE   TEACHING  OF  THE   ADULT  BLIND 
AT  THEIR  HOMES. 

Compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  Commonwealth  provides  for  children  whose  physical  or 
mental  defects  forbid  their  attendance  upon  the  public  day 
school  in  the  following  special  institutions,  to  which  eligible 
persons  may  be  sent  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  39,  Revised  Laws,  and  upon  recommendation  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Governor  :  — 

1.  The  American    School   at   Hartford,  Coun.,  for   the   Deaf,  Job 

Williams,  L.H.D.,  Principal. 

2.  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Miss  Caroline  A. 

Yale,  Principal. 

3.  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 

Principal. 

4.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  Medford,  Miss  Eliza 

L.  Clark,  Matron  and  Principal. 

5.  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Beverly. 

6.  The   Boston   School   for   the   Deaf,    Thomas   Magennis,   Super- 

intendent. 

7.  Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts   School   for   the   Blind, 

Boston,  M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

8.  The   Massachusetts   School    for    the   Feeble-minded,    Waltham, 

AValter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
AT  HARTFORD,  CONN.,  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  for  the  year  end- 
ing in  June,  1904,  w^as  168.  Of  these,  65  were  supported  by 
Massachusetts,  82  by  Connecticut,  11  by  New  Hampshire,  8 
by  Vermont  and  2  by  friends. 

The  year  was  one  of  successful  school  work.  No  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  lines  of  instruction  or  in  the  methods 
employed.     The  same  variety  of  mental   capacity  is   found 
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among  the  deaf  as  among  the  hearing ;  but  all  deaf  pupils  are 
seriously  handicapped,  and  when  dullness  also  exists,  or  when 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  awaken  the  mental  faculties  of  a 
child  until  he  has  passed  well  into  his  teens,  or  even  beyond 
them,  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  a  very  difficult  one,  requir- 
ing for  its  successful  performance  tact,  ingenuity,  versatility, 
energy,  great  patience  and  untiring  perseverance.  The  teacher 
who  secures  fair  results  with  dull  pupils  is  fully  as  worthy  of 
commendation  as  the  teacher  who  reaches  brilliant  results  with 
fine  minds. 

The  course  of  study  aims  to  be  practical,  including,  besides 
the  three  "E-'s,"  current  events.  United  States  history,  English 
history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  physics.  Manual  train- 
ing holds  an  important  place.  The  boys  are  taught  sloyd  and 
cabinet-making.  The  girls  receive  instruction  in  sewing,  dress- 
making, cooking,  ironing  and  some  ol  the  lighter  parts  of 
housekeeping.  There  is  a  constant  endeavor  to  secure  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  development,  and  thus  secm^e  a  well- 
rounded  character,  so  that  when  pupils  finish  their  school 
course  they  may  be  able  to  sustain  themselves,  be  producers 
and  not  consumers,  and  may  become  respected  and  valued 
members  of  the  communities  where  they  shall  live. 

During  the  year  41  girls  received  instruction  in  sewing,  12 
in  dressmaking,  22  in  cooking  and  6  in  ironing ;  30  boys 
were  instructed  in  cabinet-making  and  40  in  sloyd. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  was  good  throughout  the 
year,  and  not  a  single  case  of  serious  illness  occurred. 

Respectfully, 

Job  Williams, 
, Princijyal. 

EEPORT  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF,  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Clarke  School 
during  the  last  year  was  144,  of  whom  116  were  admitted  as 
wards  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  health  of  the  school 
has  been  good,  with  the  exception  of  an  outbreak  of  measles 
in  the  winter,  when  about  40   children  l^ecame  ill  and  were 
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unable  to  attend  the  regular  classes.  The  school  has  been  in 
every  way  successful.  I  have  previously  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  greater  facilities  for  the  work,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  men  or  women  of  Massachusetts  birth,  seeing  the 
great  opportunity  here  for  the  exercise  of  the  purest  benev- 
olence with  the  certainty  of  abundant  return  for  the  capital 
invested,  would  give  to  this  school  the  expansion  in  equip- 
ment so  greatly  needed.  The  sum  of  $2,000,  through  the 
influence  of  Miss  Rogers,  formerly  principal  of  the  school, 
has  been  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Robert  Charles 
Billings,  and  already  paid  into  the  treasury,  to  be  known  as 
the  Robert  Charles  Billings  fund.  The  income  is  to  be  used 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  example  may  lead  to  other  gifts,  and  that  ultimately  this 
school  may  take  its  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  good  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  as  offering  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for 
the  wisest  and  most  bountiful  charity. 

A  graver  embarrassment  than  that  of  inadequate  buildings 
is  now  upon  us.  The  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  steady 
advance  in  wages  for  personal  service  and  the  decline  in  the 
rate  per  cent,  on  capital  compel  the  corporators  to  face  a 
yearly  deficit  which  has  already  become  serious.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  the  expenses  for  the  last  year  exceed 
the  income  by  about  $2,(300.  The  income  was  about  $49,000 
and  the  expenses  $51,569.  The  actual  income  is  ascertained 
by  deducting  from  the  sum  total  of  receipts  in  the  treasurer's 
report  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $1,519.61  ; 
the  item  of  investments,  $1,450;  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
dividend,  $4,909.51,  which  is  in  reality  property  returned  into 
the  treasury.  The  actual  expenditures  for  the  year  cover  every 
item  reported  except  the  investments,  $5,150.  Of  the  income, 
about  $14,000  is  derived  from  the  permanent  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution. Although  certain  items  in  the  expenditures  are  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  care  and  instruction  of  the  pupils, 
as  repairs  and  insurance,  yet,  as  essential  to  the  ongoing  of 
the  school,  and  necessary  for  the  proper  supervision  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  plant  and  its  funds,  they  constitute  in  reality 
a  fractional  part  of  the  expense  for  each  pupil.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  divide  the  entire  annual  expenses  of  the  school 
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by  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  instruction  for  each  pupil.  If  the  year's 
expenses  are  thus  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  we 
find  that  the  cost  of  each  pupil  the  last  yea.r  was  $350.  As  the 
State  pays  $250  for  each  pupil,  the  deficiency  for  each  ward 
supported  by  the  State  would  seem  to  amount  to  $100.  If 
the  number  of  pupils  supported  by  the  State  is  multiplied  by 
this  sum,  we  have  as  a  result  the  sum  of  $11,600,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  cash  contribution  to  the  State  made  by  this 
school  during  the  past  year.  As  the  entire  income  of  the  fund 
amounts  to  a  little  over  $14,000,  we  have  as  a  remainder,  after 
our  contribution  to  the  State,  only  $2,400  for  extraordinary 
expenses  and  any  enlargement  found  desirable.  Whether  the 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  understand  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  contributing  so  large  a  share  as  five  sixths 
of  its  income  for  the  deaf  children  whom  the  State  nominally 
supports  is  doubtful.  They  certainly  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  fact. 

It  is  possible  that  the  cost  of  the  care  and  instruction  of 
those  children  entrusted  to  other  schools  is  not  so  great  per 
capita  as  in  the  Clarke  School.  It  is  probable  that  a  smaller 
number  of  pupils  must  be  taught  and  a  larger  number  of 
teachers  employed  for  a  given  number  of  pupils  when  the  oral 
method  alone  is  adopted  than  where  other  methods  are  used 
in  part.  But  the  increasing  cost  of  fuel  and  provisions,  the 
advance  in  wages  and  the  constant  diminution  of  the  return  on 
invested  funds,  admonish  us  that  this  deficit  for  each  pupil  is 
likely  to  be  greater  in  the  future  rather  than  less;  and  the 
question  arises  whether  a  school  that  has  been  so  useful  and 
has  contributed  in  the  thirty-seven  years  of  its  existence  more 
than  $200,000  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  this  State  ought 
not  now  to  receive  a  larger  support  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  other  words,  is  it  reasonable  that  the 
deficit  on  each  pupil  supported  by  the  State  should  continue 
to  be  yearly  $100  or  more?  Surely  no  complaint  can  be  made 
as  to  the  economical  administration  of  the  school.  The  total 
cost  of  salaries  and  wages,  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  school,  gives  $164  as  the  amount  expended  for  each  pupil. 
This,  divided  by  the  40  weeks  of  the  school  year,  gives  as  the 
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result  something  over  $4  per  week.  At  present  the  payment 
by  the  State,  amountmg  to  $(3.25  per  week,  would  cover  the 
cost  of  instruction  and  all  service,  and  leave  $2.25  as  the  com- 
pensation for  food,  lodging  and  the  general  physical  comfort 
of  each  pupil.  This  would  give  $90  as  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  the  home  comforts  and  support  of  each  child,  making  for 
116  children  a  total  of  $10,440  as  the  amount  paid  for  the 
housing  and  feeding  and  keeping  in  good  condition  through 
health  and  illness  its  dependent  deaf  children  committed  to 
the  school.  But  the  actual  cost  to  the  school  of  groceries  and 
provisions,  fuel  and  light,  was,  the  last  year,  more  than  $20,- 
000.  This,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  children,  144, 
gives  a  quotient  of  $139  as  the  cost  of  the  share  of  these 
factors  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  each  child.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  diiference  between  what  the  State  pays,  $90,  and 
the  actual  cost  for  the  })hysical  support  and  comfort  of  each 
child,  $139,  amounts  to  nearly  $50,  more  exactly  to  $49,  if  no 
account  whatever  is  made  of  the  money  invested  in  the  plant, 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  linen  and  furniture,  of  repairs  on  the 
houses,  insurance,  and  the  unexpected  but  necessary  outlays. 
In  other  words,  just  about  one  half  of  the  actual  deficit  for 
each  pupil  supported  by  the  State  is  occasioned  by  the  simple 
cost  of  groceries,  provisions,  fuel  and  light. 

To  the  corporators  of  the  school  it  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  this  loss  should  continue.  As  the  deficit  has  now  grown 
to  $100  for  each  child,  and  the  average  yearly  deficit  which  the 
school  meets  amounts  to  nearly  $3,000,  and  the  corporators 
find  themselves  often  unable  to  do  things  very  desirable  for 
the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  they  turn  to  the  State,  and 
petition  the  Board  of  Education  to  add  $50  per  year  to  the 
$250  hitherto  paid  for  each  child. 

They  are  well  aware  that  if  this  petition  is  granted  it  may 
occasion  a  demand  for  an  advance  in  the  amounts  paid  else- 
where for  the  wards  of  the  State  ;  but  it  would  still  be  true ,  if 
this  request  is  approved,  that  this  school  contributes  yearly 
about  $6,000  in  money  to  the  support  and  tuition  of  the  deaf 
children  of  the  State  besides  the  interest  on  the  investment  in 
the  plant,  which  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less  than  $10,000 
])er  year.     Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  the  wealthy  State  of 
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Massachusetts  ought  to  regard  such  an  additional  payment  as 
a  burden.  It  would  have  added  this  year  a  little  less  than 
$6,000  to  the  129,000  paid  into  our  treasury.  But  $34,800 
per  year  would  not  be  a  great  sum  to  pay  for  the  proper  care 
and  instruction  of  116  deaf  dependents,  inasmuch  as  the  home 
and  playgrounds  have  been  provided  by  the  contribution  of  a 
noble  citizen  without  any  expense  to  the  State,  which  has  had 
the  advantage  without  cost  of  this  provision,  and  also  the  ben- 
efit of  the  income  of  a  large  capital  for  thirty-six  years. 

The  corporators  gratefully  remember  that,  whenever  their 
necessities  have  compelled  them  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  an  increase  in  the  allowance  for  each 
pupil  supported  by  the  State,  the  request  has  been  granted. 
They  do  not  forget  that  the  amount  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
creased,—  that  onl}'^  four  years  ago  an  increase  of  $25  for  each 
child  was  generously  voted.  They  make  this  new  appeal  with 
much  reluctance,  and  after  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  relief  in 
other  ways;  but  they  cannot  concede  that  they  are  asking 
more  than  simple  justice  in  making  this  new  appeal.  They 
freely  admit  that  the  generous  support  given  the  school  by  the 
State  has  made  it  possible  to  claim  for  it  the  endorsement  of 
the  State  and  to  enlarge  greatly  the  scope  and  efficiency  of 
the  work.  But  they  claim  that  the  confidence  and  support 
given  them  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results,  and  that 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  this  school  is 
spoken  of  with  respect,  and  regarded  as  an  honor  to  the 
system  of  public  education  in  Massachusetts. 

In  this  connection  it  will  hot  be  amiss  to  introduce  a  quota- 
tion from  the  last  issue  of  "The  Lone  Star,"  the  publication 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Texas.  The  principal  of 
the  school,  Mr.  Blattner,  who  with  nine  teachers  visited  the 
Clarke  School  in  the  spring  to  take  a  special  course  of  training, 
says  in  the  October  number  that  ' '  the  ideas  gathered  up  in 
the  schoolroom,  shop,  chapel  and  dining  room  at  the  Clarke 
School,  and  the  special  instruction  received  during  our  month's 
stay,  will  be  an  aid  and  inspiration  to  us  in  the  years  to  come, 
and  will  certainly  manifest  themselves  in  improved  results  at 
this  school." 

The  capture  by  a  graduate  of  this  school  the  last  spring  of  a 
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gold  medal  in  the  School  ot  Fine  Arts  at  Paris,  taken  by  itself 
is  an  honor  not  merely  to  the  school  but  to  the  State  which  has 
so  generously  encouraged  the  school.  But  it  is  not  on  brilliant 
achievements  like  this,  accomplished  with  incredible  labor  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  a  deal  boy,  and  almost  equally  incred- 
ible labor  and  patience  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  that  we 
would  chiefly  base  our  appeal  for  more  generous  support.  It 
is  on  the  gladness  and  joy  that  the  establishment  of  oral  com- 
munication between  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  deaf 
child  has  brought  into  hundreds  of  homes  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  on  the  awakened  sense  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  has  come  to  these  young  persons,  —  once  exiles  in  the  home, 
but  by  your  support  and  th'e  devotion  of  our  teachers  exalted 
to  a  share  in  the  family  life  and  social  duty,  —  that  we  found  our 
earnest  petition  for  additional  aid.  And  here  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  by  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  this  school,  boys  and  girls  have  been  fitted  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and,  supporting  themselves  as  wage  earners 
by  cabinet  work,  carpentry  or  sewing,  have  taken  places  in 
the  ranks  of  self-respecting  toilers,  thus  contributing  a  share, 
however  humble,  to  the  service  of  society.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  possible  incitement  to  appeals  from  other  sources 
which  the  gi'anting  of  our  request  might  occasion  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  favorable  answer,  if  our  appeal  is  in  itself 
wholly  reasonable,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  the  unique  relation 
between  this  school  and  the  Commonwealth  entitles  us  to  look 
for  special  consideration. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  for  the  corporation, 

Franklix  Carter, 

President, 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE  ON   THE  HORACE  MANN 

SCHOOL. 

The  committee  on  tlie  Horace  Mann  School  present  their 
annual  report. 

The  last  school  year  began  Sept.  9,  1903,  with  124  pupils, 
(j3  of  whom  were  boys  and  61  girls.  Twenty-four  pupils 
were  admitted  during  the  year  and  13  Avere  discharged,  leav- 
ing at  the  close  in  June,  1904,  135,  — 68  boys  and  67  girls. 
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Your  committee  have  only  words  of  commendation  for  both 
teachers  and  pupils  of  this  school.  They  deserve  not  only 
encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  attain  to  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  in  their  work  as  is  found  in  the  other  public  schools 
of  Boston,  but  they  should  receive  every  possible  aid  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  In  this  connection  we  think 
it  wise  to  state  that  the  increased  attendance  since  1890,  when 
the  school  was  moved  into  its  present  building,  shows  the 
urgent  need  of  considering  in  the  near  future  the  transfer  of 
the  school  to  some  point  where  a  larger  building  may  be  erected 
and  where  suitable  yard  room  may  be  secured. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  our 
schools  to  furnish  representative  work  for  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position, each  teacher  in  this  school  made  explanatory  state- 
ments, giving  the  purpose  and  plan  of  whatever  she  had  to 
present.  Some  extracts  from  these  are  here  given,  as  we 
believe  they  will  be  of  interest  to  other  members  of  this 
Board  :  — 

Manual  Training. 

A  three  years'  course  in  paper  construction  follows  the  kindergarten 
training.  There  are  forty  models  in  the  first  year's  course.  The 
articles  are  constructed  from  seven-inch  squares  of  gray  paper.  The 
models,  planned  and  worked  out  with  great  care,  are  graded  prin- 
cipally according  to  the  difficulties  of  the  foldings.  The  first  half 
are  made  simply  by  folding,  the  last  half  by  folding  and  fastening 
with  worsted.  Scissors  are  not  introduced  into  this  year's  work.  A 
few  of  the  models  are  based  upon  the  circle.  Accuracy  being  the 
important  point  in  the  children's  work,  great  pains  have  been  taken 
that  no  model  shall  be  too  difficult  for  a  child  of  this  grade.  The 
children  take  great  pleasure  in  the  results  of  their  work,  —  picture 
frames,  wall  pockets,  pin  trays,  button  boxes,  napkin  rings,  etc. 

The  same  material,  seven-inch  squares  and  seven-inch  circles,  is 
used  in  the  second  year's  course.  The  first  few  of  the  thirty-three 
models  used  introduce  the  new  exercise  of  cutting  in  addition  to  that 
of  folding,  but  require  no  fastening.  The  remainder  are  constructed 
with  laps,  and  are  fastened  by  means  of  paste.  Here,  too,  the  point 
of  accuracy  is  made  of  the  highest  importance.  The  models  are  care- 
fully graded,  and  stiU  held  within  the  grasp  of  the  pupil. 

New  material  is  introduced  into  the  third  year's  course,  —  colored 
four-inch  squares,  colored  four-inch  circles  and  eight-inch  light  weight 
gray  cardboard  mounts.     Also,  pencil  and  rule  are  used  for  the  first 
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time.  A  pattern  is  drawn  to  measui'ement  on  the  white  side  of  the 
colored  square  or  circle.  In  the  earlier  courses  the  guide  for  cutting 
was  a  fold,  now  it  is  a  line.  From  the  pieces  resulting  from  the 
.cutting  the  design  planned  is  first  laid,  then  pasted  on  the  gray 
mount.  There  are  thirty  models  or  designs  in  this  course.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  rule  and  accuracy"  in  measurement  are  gained.  Repeti- 
tions of  the  same  measurement  never  become  irksome,  since  the  result 
each  time  is  a  new  drawing  and  a  new  design. 

The  two  courses  in  "  Cardboard  Construction,"  published  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Trybom,  are  followed  in  the  next  two  years,  and  his  yet  un- 
published course  in  the  same  line  in  the  third  year. 

The  boys  on  entering  the  grammar  department  take  up  sloyd.  It 
is  elective  with  the  girls. 

Physical  Training. 

The  children  in  the  primary  and  grammar  departments  of  this 
school  have  a  fifteen-minute  period  daily  for  physical  training  and 
games.  The  classes  for  physical  training  are  usuall}'  made  up  of 
two  or  more  qf  the  regular  classes,  which  average  10  pupils  each,  so 
that  a  good-sized  class  of  20  or  30  pupils  is  formed.  The  exercises 
are  given  in  a  well-ventilated  hall,  furnished  only  with  a  few  chairs. 
With  the  primary  classes  the  day's  order  is  usually  finished  before  the 
fifteen-minute  period  is  over,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  play  some  simple  gymnastic  game,  in  which 
each  may  have  a  turn. 

In  the  grammar  department  the  instruction  begun  with  the  pupils 
while  they  were  in  the  primary  department  is  carried  on  by  the  same 
teacher,  who  has  a  good  opportunity  to  watch  individual  develop- 
ment, and  to  give  special  attention  to  such  cases  of  faulty  position 
as  need  it. 

Instruction  in  simple  marching  is  begun  with  the  lowest  grade,  and 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  game  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
day's  order.  In  the  highest  grade  instruction  is  given  in  fancy 
marching  and  dance  steps,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  the  polka,  waltz, 
minuet,  etc. 

During  the  pleasant  weather  of  the  spring  and  fall  the  pupils  are 
taken  out  into  the  school  yard,  where  they  play  gymnastic  games 
which  allow  greater  freedom  than  those  played  in  the  school  hall. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  devoted  to  physical  training  the  aim  of 
the  teacher  is  to  give  each  child  as  much  benefit  and  pleasure  as  can 
be  derived  from  free  standing  movements. 

The  admission  of  pupils  speechless  and  deaf,  and  who  are 
long  past  the  proper  age  for  beginning  school  life,  —  from  ten 
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to  sixteen  years  old,  —  makes  individual  instruction  for  a  time 
a  necessity.  The  teaching  force  of  the  school  is  based  upon 
numbers  ;  and,  as  no  provision  is  made  for  this  need,  generous 
friends  have  during  the  past  year  contributed  sums  which  have 
been  used  to  give  out-of-school  lessons  .  to  several  of  these 
pupils,  in  addition  to  the  daily  class-room  work.  This  money 
was  held  by  the  Boston  Parents'  Education  Association  for 
Deaf  Children,  and  we  confidently  hope  that  similar  gifts  may 
again  be  intrusted  to  its  care  for  this  purpose  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  school  has  received  from  Mrs.  A.M.  Goddard  of  Brock- 
ton, through  the  Massachusetts  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  a  chart 
of  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence  "  and  an  oleograph  of  the 
"Origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes;"  and  we  wish  to  publicly 
acknowledge  these  gifts  and  express  our  appreciation  of  them. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  of  the  school  for  supplementing 
the  customary  exercises  commemorating  the  birth  of  Washing- 
ton by  a  talk  upon  Japan,  with  stereopticon  illustrations. 

The  Memorial  Day  exercises  were  made  very  impressive  and 
instructive  by  a  visit  from  two  members  of  the  Edward  W. 
Kinsley  Post,  who  gave  accounts  of  personal  experiences  during 
the  civil  war.  One  of  the  gentlemen  sketched  rapidly  and 
artistically  upon  blackboards  various  incidents  and  scenes  asso- 
ciated with  that  period. 

We  take  pleasure  in  quoting  from  a  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent concerning  a  work,  undertaken  with  his  approval,  for 
children  in  public  schools  who  have  defective  speech.  This 
work  has  been  carried  on  without  cost  to  the  city. 

The  offer  of  iustruction  to  enable  children  to  overcome  faulty  habits 
of  speech,  whether  from  stammering,  stuttering,  cleft  palate  or  from 
whatever  cause,  was  met  by  a  gratifying  response.  Fifteen  pupils, 
ranging  in  age  from  five  to  sixteen  years,  come  from  Boston  and 
neighboring  towns,  accompanied  by  parents  or  members  of  their 
families,  who  were  ready  to  give  assistance  by  encouragement  to 
pupils,  if  in  no  other  way,  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  correct,  fluent 
speech.  Three  distinct  groups  were  formed  for  class  instruction, 
according  to  the  various  needs :  pupils  needing  correction  of  stam- 
mering ;  pupils  needing  correction  of  stammering  and  of  defective 
speech  ;  pupils  needing  correction  of  defective  speech.  In  addition, 
there  were  two  pupils  who  required  individual  teaching  because  of 
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lack  of  mental  and  physical  development.  In  every  case  the  results 
of  the  few  months'  work  were  such  as  to  warrant  a  continuance  of 
the  instruction  during  the  coming  year,  and  the  giving  of  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  it  in  order  to  reach  others.  To  avoid  all  possible 
danger  of  interruption  to  the  children's  daily  school  work,  Saturday 
mornings  have  been  chosen  as  the  time  for  lessons. 

Dr.  William  N.  Bullard,  neurologist  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  has 
for  mauy  years  given  serious  consideration  to  plans  for  special  instruc- 
tion to  children  handicapped  by  faults  of  speech,  and  is  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  this  beginning.  He  has  added  a  graphophone  to  the 
appliances  for  furthering  the  work. 

As  the  money  for  meeting  the  cost  of  instruction  is  already  assured, 
every  child  who  needs  help  in  this  special  form  may  have  it  without 
expense  to  his  parents. 

As  the  committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School,  we  heartily 
endorse  this  work  undertaken  by  its  principal,  and  wish  it  and 
her  every  possible  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  A.  Dierkes. 
George  E.  Brock. 
Frank  F.  Ernst. 
William  T.  Keough. 
Louis  Sonn abend. 


SARAH    FULLER   HOME   FOR   LITTLE   DEAF    CHILDREN. 

From  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Coolidge. 

In  presenting  this,  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Sarah 
Fuller  Home,  the  executive  committee  take  pleasure  in  record- 
ing a  year  of  exceptional  well-being.  During  the  twelvemonth 
22  children  have  received  instruction,  18  as  resident  and  4  as 
day  pupils.  The  parents  of  the  day  pupils  have  moved  to  the 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  children  the  bene- 
fits of  the  home  without  the  necessity  of  separation.  Eight 
new  pupils  have  been  admitted ;  4  have  been  graduated  to  other 
schools  ;  1  was  discharged,  owing  to  mental  deficiency  ;  and 
2  were  removed  by  the  parents  to  receive  medical  treatment. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent,  even  thouofh 
there  have  been  several  among  them  that  were  very  young. 
The  oldest  is  six  years  of  age  and  the  youngest  a  baby  of  two. 
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In  teaching,  the  pure  oral  method  is  used  ;  speech,  lip-read- 
ing, writing,  drawing  and  simple  numbers  are  taught.  Speech 
is  developed  through  the  elements,  is  constantly  used  to  the 
children  and  required  of  them.  The  progress  during  the  year 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  older  children  read  the  lips 
readily,  execute  simple  directions,  have  a  vocabulary  of  sev- 
eral hundred  words,  have  acquired  nearly  all  of  the  elements, 
recognize  them  when  written  or  spoken,  and  count  to  ten. 

In  the  kindergarten  those  lessons  which  naturally  appeal  to 
the  eyes  are  used.  These  have  proved  of  great  benefit  in 
developing  the  children's  sight  and  observation,  — a  most  im- 
portant thing  for  them.  This  branch  of  the  work  has  proved 
most  valuable  also  in  developing  their  powers  of  concentration 
and  self-reliance.  Besides  the  usual  kindergarten  methods, 
special  exercises  to  strengthen  the  weak  muscles  have  to  be 
devised,  and  of  course  much  time  has  to  be  spent  over  speech. 

And  so  the  work  in  the  home  and  the  life  there  go  on,  and, 
as  one  studies  them,  one  realizes  more  and  more  the  wisdom 
and  beauty  of  the  idea  with  which  it  was  started  :  that  it  should 
be  small  enough  to  have  "  the  loving  home  spirit  that  unites 
in  one  family  children  of  different  nationalities,  different  asso- 
ciations and  different  ages  ; "  that  it  should  take  the  children 
so  young  that  bad  habits  of  sign  and  voice  will  not  have  become 
fixed,  and  begin  as  early  as  may  be  to  develop  self-reliance, 
observation,  self-expression  and  habits  of  concentration. 


NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

Treasurer's  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Beverly,  Mass., 
for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1,  1904  :  — 

Receipts. 

Donations, |1,342  13 

Farm  produce, 811  17 

State  appi'opriation,      .......  2,500  00 

Interest, 7  72 

$1,661  02 
Balance  Jan.  1,  1903 1,39121 

$6,052  23 
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EXPENDITUKES. 

Groceries,  coal,  etc.. 

.?2,163  38 

Salaries, 

1,432  68 

Farui  account, 

1,479  43 

Interest  and  insurance, 

38  75 

15,104  24 

Balance  Jan.  1,  1904, 

• 

947  99 

$6,052  23 

John  W. 

C. 

ARTEE, 
Treasurer. 

BOSTON    SCHOOL   FOR   THE   DEAF. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  fifth  year  of  the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  ck)sed  on 
June  15,  1904.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  school  register 
at  that  date  was  49,  all  of  whom  were  residents  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  State.  The  progress  made  b}^  the  pupils  during 
the  year  was  very  satisfactory.  Visitors  to  the  school  who  are 
competent  judges  of  the  work  accomplished,  such  as  school 
teachers,  college  professors  and  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  work  done  since  the 
school  was  established  five  years  ago.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  om'  future  work  will  excel  that  of  the  past, 
as  familiarity  with  the  special  methods  of  teaching  in  schools 
of  this  character  renders  the  task  more  easy  for  the  teachers, 
who  naturally  become  more  proficient  each  year.  This  is  very 
gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  I  trust  will 
be  correspondingl}^  so  to  your  honorable  Board,  whose  approval 
it  is  our  constant  endeavor  to  merit.  A  visit  from  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be  always  welcome  and  will 
give  encouragement  to  the  teachers,  and,  I  believe,  substantiate 
the  above  statement  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils. 

To  teach  deaf  children  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  by 
observing  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  those  who  speak  to  them  is 
no  longer  a  theory,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact ;  it  is  not  merely 
a  science,  it  is  an  art.  Children  Avho  were  unable  to  understand 
a  single  word  when  they  entered  our  school  now  read  with  ease 
from  the  lips  of  their  teachers,  and  more  or  less  readil}'  from 
the  lips  of  others. 
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With  very  few  exceptions,  the  pupils  of  our  school  and  of 
other  schools  which  employ  the  oral  method  can,  after  a  few 
years  of  systematic  teaching,  converse  freely  with  their  parents 
and  members  of  their  family,  and  intimate  friends  with  whose 
manner  of  using  their  lips  in  speech  they  have  become  ac- 
customed. We  do  not  hope  to  bring  about  perfect  articula- 
tion. In  exceptional  cases  deaf  children  ma}^  articulate  so 
well  as  to  make  those  who  hear  them  doubt  that  they  were 
ever  entirely  deprived  of  the  sense  of  speech  ;  but  the  absence 
of  inflection,  emphasis  and  modulation  in  the  tone  of  their 
voice  will  soon  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  thus 
afllicted. 

In  the  time  allotted  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  deaf 
children  a  vocabulary  sufficient  to  carry  on  an  ordinary  con- 
versation is  acquired.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word  colloquially  impresses  both  the  word  itself  and  its  mean- 
ing on  the  minds  of  the  children  almost  indelibly.  Once  they 
learn  a  word  and  its  meaning,  they  fix  it  in  their  minds  by 
frequent  use  of  it.  Sometimes  they  grasp  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  sentence  by  reading  only  one  or  more  words  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  address  them.  This  is  very  natural.  We 
often  understand  an  entire  sentence  in  a  foreign  language  from 
a  few  words  whose  meaning  we  know,  although  it  might  be 
difficult  for  us  to  translate  the  whole  sentence  literally,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  parse  it.  Strict  attention,  however,  is 
paid  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences  in  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  blackboard  exercises  and  written  composition. 
The  children  are  obliged  to  write  a  letter  to  their  parents 
monthly,  and  in  these  letters  the  teachers  find  an  occasion  to 
teach  them  how  to  write  good  English.  The  children's  natural 
desire  to  show  their  parents  how  well  they  are  progressing  in 
their  studies  prompts  them  to  make  of  their  letters  good  speci- 
mens of  English  composition. 

There  are  two  essential  functions  of  a  teacher  in  all  methods 
of  education  of  children  apart  from  and  in  a  sense  superior  to 
the  development  of  the  intellect :  one  is,  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  and  to  repress  at  all  times  everything  that  is  detri- 
mental to  good  character,  such  as  the  petty  vices  of  childhood  ; 
the  other,  to  awaken,  develop  and  confirm  the  better  qualities 
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which  are  also  latent  in  every  child.  Here  is  another  additional 
burden  put  upon  the  teacher  of  deaf  children,  as  this  work  is 
done  not  so  much  in  the  class-room  as  elsewhere.  The  results, 
however,  are  compensating  for  whatever  additional  outlay  of 
time,  energy  and  patience  is  demanded.  To  teach  children  to 
be  polite  to  one  another,  to  do  favors  for  one  another,  to  be 
docile  and  deferential  to  their  parents,  teachers  and  elders,  is 
a  supplementary  part  of  the  education  of  youth,  rivalling  the 
intellectual  education  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  children.  It  is  easy  to  tell  hearing  children 
to  practise  all  the  virtues  enumerated  above,  and  to  give  them 
a  score  of  reasons  in  as  many  minutes  of  time  why  they  should 
do  so  ;  but  with  deaf  children  the  case  is  different.  Each  time 
a  child  fails  in  deportment  or  is  guilty  of  any  breach  of  good 
manners,  it  must  be  taken  in  hand  individual!}^  and  without 
delay,  and  by  a  long  and  tedious  process  be  taught  to  under- 
stand the  error  it  has  committed  and  the  necessity  of  amend- 
ment in  this  special  case.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  do  this 
in  public,  before  all  the  pupils,  in  order  that  they  may  all  be 
taught  the  same  lesson  in  good  conduct.  In  every  case  an 
individual  lesson  must  be  taught  the  offender,  so  as  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  and  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  the  same  fault. 

The  school  sent  a  cabinet  of  work  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion .  The  upper  part  of  the  cabinet  was  filled  with  drawings 
and  work  in  arithmetic,  language  and  geography  from  pupils 
of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  illustrated  language 
and  number  work  from  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 
Apart  from  this  there  were  scrapbooks  filled  with  class  work, 
and  bound  volumes  of  pupils'  daily  work  in  language,  arithme- 
tic and  geograph3^ 

The  sloyd  exhibit  consisted  of  models  made  by  the  pupils  of 
the  elementary  class  and  by  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  year 
in  sloyd.  The  models  sent  by  pupils  of  the  elementary  class 
were  a  pencil  sharpener,  a  hat  and  brush  rack,  a  stand,  a  swing 
board,  a  teapot  stand,  a  photograph  shelf,  a  spade,  a  calendar 
back,  picture  frames  and  a  postal  card  holder.  The  models 
sent  by  the  pupils  of  the  first  year  in  sloyd  were  a  wedge,  a 
flower  pin,  a  flower  stick,  a  penholder,  a  tool  rack,  a  bread 
board,  a  frame  and  a  coat  hanger.     The  models  sent  by  pupils 
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of  the  second  year  in  sloyd  were  a  flowerpot  stand,  a  flower- 
pot stool,  a  bench  hook,  a  hatchet  handle,  a  knife  box,  a  cut- 
ting board  of  gum  and  bass  wood,  a  key  board,  a  brush  holder, 
an  inkstand  and  a  corner  shelf. 

The  sewing  exhibit  comprised  samplers,  showing  the  various 
steps  in  plain  sewing,  aprons,  skirts,  a  doll's  entire  outfit,  hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs,  etc.,  also  fancy  doilies  and  crocheted 
shawls. 

The  pupils  in  basket  making  sent  a  very  creditable  exhibit 
of  plain  reed  baskets,  work  baskets,  candy  baskets,  flower  bas- 
kets and  fern  baskets,  brush  holders,  and  fancy  splint  and  sweet 
grass  baskets.  The  little  ones  in  the  raphia  class  also  con- 
tributed, sending  raphia  baskets,  pictm^e  frames,  birds'  nests, 
book  marks  and  match  scratchers. 

This  year  a  sixth  grade  was  opened  ;  the  course  of  study  is 
as  follows  :  — 

Lnngnage.  —  Work  of  the  previous  year  reviewed.  The  advanced 
work  of  this  year  is  adapted  from  Hyde's  "Practical  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish," book  II. 

Arithmetic.  —  Complete  Nichols'  "  Arithmetic,"  book  II. 

Geography.  —  Work  of  the  previous  year  reviewed.  Frye's  "  Ele- 
mentary Geography  "  completed. 

History. — The  study  of  United  States  history  is  commenced. 
Text-book,  Eggleston's  "History." 

Science.  —  Outline  lessons  in  physiology  and  zoology. 

Drawing.  —  Representation:  nature  study:  fruit,  branches  and 
budding  twigs.  Type-forms  :  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  cylinder  and  prisms. 
Studies  of  life  :  pose-drawing  and  studies  of  birds.  Composition  : 
selection,  arrangement,  space-filling.  Expression:  outline,  light  and 
dark,  color.  Decoration :  historic  study  :  foils,  shields,  early  borders 
and  beautiful  units.  Nature  study  :  leaves  and  flowers,  arrangements 
and  idealizations.  Principles  of  composition  :  space  variation,  op- 
positions of  lines,  sj^mmetry.  Creative  effort :  geometric  outlines, 
space-filling,  book-covers,  textiles.  Colors  :  six  leading  colors,  two 
tints  and  two  shades  of  each,  scaling  of  hues.  Expression  :  outline, 
light  and  dark,  color. 

Sewing  and  Basketry.  —  These  two  branches  are  continued  in  this 
grade,  the  pupils  showing  marked  progress. 

In  September,  1902,  a  class  in  sloyd  was  opened  for  boys 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven  years.     Work  with  this 
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class  was  to  a  certain  extent  an  experiment,  the  boys  being- 
younger  than  any  who  had  })reviously  undertaken  the  study. 
The  drawings  and  models  were  simpler  than  those  used  by  the 
older  boys.  The  models  in  the  course  used  by  this  class  had 
been  chosen  after  a  careful  study  of  a  large  variet}^  of  children's 
spontaneous  creations  in  wood,  collected  by  the  Sloyd  Training 
School,  Boston.  During  the  year  the  children  completed  the 
following  models  :  pencil  sharpener,  hat  and  brush  rack,  stand, 
swing  board,  teapot  stand,  photograph  shelf,  spade,  calendar 
back  and  picture  frame.  The  tools  used  were  the  pencil,  rule, 
jack-plane,  bench  hook,  splitting  saw,  try-square,  bit  brace, 
drill  l)it,  back  saw,  hammer,  nail  set,  centre  bit,  half  round 
file,  pencil  compasses,  turning  saw,  spoke  shave,  screw-driver, 
cross-cut  saw,  knife,  countersink  and  compass  saw. 

The  children  worked  at  first  from  the  model  and  working- 
drawing  prepared  for  them ;  later,  they  were  required  to  make 
simple  drawings  of  the  model  and  to  work  from  these  drawings. 
The  woods  used  were  pine,  whitewood,  black  walnut,  gum  and 
cedar.. 

The  finished  articles  represented  strictl}'  the  children's  own 
efforts,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  interested.  Work  will 
be  continued  with  these  children  during  the  coming-  year ;  and 
we  look  forward  to  good  results  not  only  in  increased  me- 
chanical skill,  which  is  indeed  only  a  lesser  aim  in  sloyd,  but 
also  to  increased  self-reliance,  generosity  and  perseverance, 
which  may  and  should  be  fostered  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
sloyd  room. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  His 
Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  executive  secretary,  the 
pri\ate  secretary  of  the  Governor,  the  clerk  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  three  members  of  the  Governor's  Council 
visited  the  school  officially  on  the  4th  of  May,  1904. 

The  school  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September 
and  closes  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June. 

Thomas  Magennis, 

Superintendent. 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION    AND  MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 
FOR   THE   BLIND. 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 
The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  Oct.  1,  1904, 
was  285.  Of  this  number,  163  were  in  the  main  school  at 
South  Boston,  106  in  the  kindergarten  department  at  Jamaica 
Plain  and  16  in  the  workshop  for  adults.  A  further  division 
oives  the  following:  results  :  — 


Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 
Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 
Children  in  the  kindergarten, 
Teachers  and  oflBcers, 
Domestics,   .... 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  :  — 
At  beginning  of  year  (Oct.  1,  1903), 
Admitted  during  year. 
Discharged  during  year, 
At  present  time,  .... 


74 

76 

106 

10 

3 

165 
22 
21 

166 


The  close  of  another  year  finds  the  school  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  which  speaks  eloquently  for  the  admirable  adminis- 
tration of  its  aifairs.  It  has  been  a  period  ol  successful  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  of  corresponding 
mental,  moral  and  physical  growth.  Every  department  of  the 
institution  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  students  in  every  l^ranch  of  the  curric- 
ulum show  the  school  to  be  in  as  satisfactory  a  state  as  it  has 
ever  been  heretofore.  The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  uni- 
formly excellent,  and  no  untoward  circumstances  have  broken 
in  upon  the  quiet  regularity  and  that  freedom  from  interruption 
which  permits  steady  progress  along  every  line.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  established  on  a  broad  and  far-reaching  basis, 
so  that,  to  whatever  subject  a  pupil  may  wish  to  devote  himself 
later,  the  symmetrical  development  of  his  mind  is  secured  in 
his  younger  formative  years,  to  his  permanent  benefit. 

The  trustees  have  thus  reported  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  school :  — 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  during  the  period  of  time  cov- 
ered by  this  report  the  school  has  been  managed  with  assiduous  care 
and  commendable  efficiency,  and  that  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
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established  have  been  pursued  with  constant  diligence  and  gratifying 
success. 

The  teachers  and  other  officers  have  performed  their  respective 
duties  with  zeal  and  ability;  and  have  worked  sedulously  and  har- 
moniously to  promote  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

The  pupils  have  been  industrious,  attentive  to  their  studies  and 
other  tasks  and  obedient  to  the  rules  and  regulations.  They  have 
moved  forward  from  day  to  day  throughout  the  year  with  steady 
,  step  and  in  perfect  order. 

The  system  of  instruction  and  training  pursued  at  the  institution 
has  been  carefully  readjusted  and  improved  of  late  years,  and,  as  it 
now  stands,  it  is  broader  in  its  scope  and  more  comprehensive  in  its 
requirements  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Its  main  object  is  to  de- 
velop the  physical  powers  and  cultivate  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
pupils,  and  to  bestow  upon  their  intellectual,  moral  and  aesthetic 
natures  that  attention  which  will  conduce  to  their  highest  perfection. 

The  director  has  thus  summarized  what  has  been  done  in  the 
literary  department :  — 

The  instruction  in  the  different  subjects  taught  in  the  school  has 
been  given  to  the  pupils  in  such  a  w\ay  as  to  attract  their  attention, 
awaken  their  interest,  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  foster  their  taste 
for  scholarly  attainments  and  discipline  their  mental  faculties.  No 
efforts  have  been  spared  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  lift  the  students 
out  of  themselves  and  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  world  around 
them  as  much  as  possible,  to  supply  them  with  means  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  living  things  and  not  to  chain  them  to  the  contents  of 
text-books,  and  to  enable  them  to  acquire  information  through  their 
own  exertions. 

Special  stress  has  been  laid  not  upon  an  accumulation  of  facts  nor 
on  the  mechanical  process  of  gathering  miscellaneous  desultory  in- 
formation, but  upon  the  increase  of  the  power  of  volition  and  on  a 
thorough  development  of  the  capacity  for  observing  carefully  and 
perceiving  readily,  for  investigating  diligently  and  choosing  intelli- 
gently, for  thinking  rightly  and  judging  correctly,  for  imagining  sanely 
and  acting  efficiently.  Briefl}'  speaking,  we  have  insisted  upon  open-- 
ing  for  our  pupils  a  clear  and  wide  outlook.  The  legitimate  result 
produced  by  this  course  is  an  open,  eager  and  sympathetic  mind,  with 
faculties  sharpened  and  strengthened  by  observation  and  experience, 
by  literary  discipline  and  scientific  training. 

The  director  says,  of  the  work  in  music  :  — 

Whether  it  is  viewed  from  an  educational  or  from  an  aesthetic  or 
ethiciil  standpoint,  music  is  of  inestimable  value.     It  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  elements  of  culture  and  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  good  morals.  For  this  reason  music  holds  a  commanding  place  in 
our  school  curriculum,  and  the  institution  affords  an  unsurpassed 
combination  of  advantages  for  its  study. and  practice.  The  work  is 
carried  on  in  the  best  of  quarters,  under  the  supervision  of  a  corps 
of  well-trained  and  efficient  teachers,  in  an  atmosphere  wUich  is  pre- 
eminently artistic.  The  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  is  of  the  most  thorough  character.  Our  aim  is  to 
provide  the  blind  of  New  England  with  the  means  and  opportunities 
for  that  broad  and  substantial  musical  culture  which  is  much  more 
than  the  mere  ability  to  sing  or  to  play  on  one  or  more  instruments. 

The  importance  of  physical  and  manual  training  is  fully  rec- 
ognized, both  as  a  means  of  education  and  of  relaxation  from 
close  mental  application.  It  is  evident  that  no  intellectual 
alertness  can  be  expected  from  those  whose  constitutions  are 
enfeebled  and  whose  muscles  are  weak  and  flabby.  Therefore, 
a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  gymnasium 
is  designed  to  meet  the  corporeal  needs  of  the  pupils,  to  correct 
all  physical  defects  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  and  to  supply 
the  vigor  or  energy  which  shall  manifest  itself  in  their  mental 
activity. 

To  these  sightless  pupils,  to  whom  the  world  must  be  inter- 
preted through  the  medium  of  their  finger  tips,  firm,  muscular 
hands,  with  nerves  keenly  alive  to  every  impression  and  in- 
stantly responsive  to  touch,  are  a  prime  requisite.  In  order 
to  secure  this  receptivity,  manual  training  is  found  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  case  of  these  boys  and  girls.  From 
the  time  of  entrance  at  the  kindergarten  to  that  of  graduation 
from  the  main  school,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  is  included  in 
the  curriculum,  leading  the  pupil  through  a  carefully  prepared 
and  well-graded  course,  in  which  the  principle  of  combining 
manual  exercise  with  mental  action  is  carried  out  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

As  everj^  pupil  in  the  school  is  required  to  take  a  full  course 
in  manual  training,  it  is  necessary  to  have  nine  instructors  at 
the  school  in  South  Boston  and  three  at  the  kindergarten  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  several  branches 
included  under  this  head.  The  little  kindergarten  children 
begin  with  the  sloyd  sj'stem  of  knitting,  crocheting  and  sew- 
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ing,  from  ^\liicli  they  advance  to  wood  work.  At  this  point 
they  are  usually  promoted  to  the  school  in  South  Boston,  where 
all  these  branches  are  well  developed  and  where  the  pupils  are 
classified  according  to  their  accomplishments.  After  complet- 
ing the  thorough  course  in  wood  sloyd,  they  progress  in  various 
directions.  The  Osiris  continue  their  Avork  in  sewing  through 
its  various  ramifications,  until  they  reach  the  point  of  drafting 
the  pattern  for  an  article  of  dress,  estimating  correctly  the 
requisite  amount  of  material  and  making  the  entire  garment. 
The  boys  turn  their  attention  to  the  caning  of  chair  seats  and 
later  to  the  making  of  mattresses,  to  weaving  and  to  upholstery. 
The  art  of  tuning  is  another  subject  which  belongs  properly  to 
manual  training,  although  some  degree  of  musical  taste  and 
knowledge  is  a  necessar}'  concomitant.  Twenty-five  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  this  department  last  year. 

The  kindergarten  department  of  the  institution,  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  has  become  a  prosperous  organization  in  itself,  embrac- 
ing four  households.  Here  the  little  sightless  children  acquire 
their  first  experience  of  school  life  under  the  happiest  and  most 
beneficent  auspices.  The  thorough  training  which  their  tiny 
hands  receive  by  means  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  embodied 
in  Froebel's  sj'stem  of  education,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  them 
throughout  their  lives.  Indeed,  it  is  always  a  most  serious 
loss  to  a  blind  child  to  be  deprived  of  this  excellent  feature  of 
his  school  days.  From  the  employments  of  the  kindergarten  a 
little  student  is  promoted  to  the  regular  branches  of  a  common 
school  education,  and  before  he  leaves  the  primary  department 
at  Jamaica  Plain  for  the  main  school  at  South  Boston  he  has 
laid  a  good  foundation  in  elementary  studies,  which  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  all  his  advanced  work.  He  has  also 
begun  the  study  of  music,  and,  if  he  has  shown  talent  in  this 
direction  or  even  manifested  intelligence  in  his  work,  he  soon 
takes  his  place  as  a  desirable  meml)er  of  the  famous  orchestra 
of  which  the  institution  is  so  justly  proud. 

The  four  deaf-blind  pupils,  Elizabeth  Robin,  Cora  Crocker, 
Marion  Rostron  and  Thomas  Stringer,  each  provided  with  a 
special  teachei",  are  installed  as  members  of  classes  at  South 
Boston,  the  last-named  having  been  transferred  from  Jamaica 
Plain  to  the  jiarent  school   at  the  beginning  of  the   present 
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school  year.  These  students  share  to  the  full  the  duties  and 
interests  of  those  with  whom  they  are  associated  in  their  daily 
lives,  in  the  schoolrooms  and  in  the  households  in  which  they 
make  their  homes.  They  are  expected  to  maintain  without 
concession  their  places  in  the  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
and  in  this  they  are  usually  successful.  Elizabeth  Robin,  who 
is  much  farther  advanced  in  her  studies  than  the  other  two  girls, 
does  good  work  in  her  classes,  and  utilizes  her  leisure  hours  in 
the  best  possible  way. 

To  Thomas  Stringer  the  year  is  bringing  many  new  experi- 
ences, which  he  meets  with  keen  and  unquenchable  interest. 
Placed  in  the  higher  grades  and  living  with  companions  of  his 
own  age,  he  feels  himself  a  man  among  men,  and  is  eager  to 
acquit  himself  creditably  amid  his  novel  surroundings,  to  which 
he  is  fast  accustoming  himself  and  in  which  he  is  very  happy. 
He  receives  unceasingly  kind  attentions  from  his  devoted 
schoolmates,  and  never  is  he  at  a  loss  for  companionship  or  for 
a  helping  hand.  In  a  financial  sense  the  latter  has  always  been 
and  will  ever  be  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
supplied  with  the  means  for  the  further  advance  and  develop- 
ment which  he  craves.  In  the  past  he  has  been  blessed  with 
many  friends  and  helpers,  who  have  been  constant  in  their 
remembrance  of  his  needs  from  year  to  year;  but  death  has 
decimated  their  ranks,  therefore  the  need  for  new  benefactors 
is  an  ever-present  one.  This  unfortunate  lad  is  struggling* 
bravely  to  rise  above  the  sullen  clouds  of  affliction  under  which 
he  is  placed  by  the  sinister  hand  of  fate,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  by  those  who  have  his  welfare  at  heart  that  his  claims 
upon  his  fellow  men  for  continued  assistance  will  be  neither 
forgotten  nor  neglected  as  the  years  of  his  splendid  endeavors 
and  achievements  go  by. 


INSTRUCTION  OF   THE    ADULT   BLIND    AT   THEIR 

HOMES. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Dec.  31,  1904. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  work  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blin^,  undertaken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  with 
the  full  cognizance  of  your  Board,  has  been  pursued  with  assi- 
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duity  and  crowned  with  satisfacton'  results.  As  it  may  now 
be  considered  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  to  be 
fairly  embarked  upon  an  established  line  of  policy,  little  that 
is  novel  can  be  reported  ot  the  year's  efforts  ;  but  the  steady, 
painstaking,  self-effacing  zeal  ot  the  teachers  engaged  in  this 
field  of  labor  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  has  left  its  trace 
in  the  brightened  lives  and  revivified  interests  of  the  blind 
pupils  who  have  received  their  inspiration  through  this  means. 

The  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  these  unfortunate  persons  are 
directed  first  of  all  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers,  im- 
posed by  the  loss  of  sight,  between  the  outer  Avorld  and  the 
victims  of  this  terrible  calamity,  and  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
timidity  which  hedges  them  about,  hampers  their  every  move- 
ment and  deters  them  from  taking  the  initiative  in  any  endeavor. 
The  plan  of  instruction  permits  individual  attention  to  the  needs 
of  each  pupil,  var}'ing  as  these  do  in  kind  and  degree,  and  close 
study  of  the  best  methods  for  accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 

For  this  purpose  the  teachers  make  regular  visits  to  each 
blind  person  in  their  charge,  giving  him  systematic  instruc- 
tion, encouraging  him  in  independence  and  self-reliance,  and 
seeking  to  inculcate  that  persistence  and  love  of  hard  work 
which  shall  lift  him  by  sheer  force  of  will  over  the  encom- 
passing obstacles  and  into  a  glad  sense  of  his  own  ability  to 
achieve. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  difficulties  which  stand  be- 
tween the  seeing  and  the  blind,  effectually  separating  the  latter 
into  a  class  by  themselves,  are  more  apparent  than  real :  but 
the  hardest  thing  is  to  make  them  realize  it.  The  first  impulse, 
upon  being  confronted  by  the  terrible  fact  of  never-ending 
darkness,  is  to  sink  under  the  blow  and  give  up  all  the  inter- 
ests which  have  hitherto  made  life  worth  living.  In  reality, 
in  many  cases,  by  dint  of  some  patient,  coiu-ageous  readjust- 
ment and  the  kind  but  unemotional  co-operation  of  those  among 
whom  this  readjustment  must  take  place,  accustomed  pursuits 
may  still  be  carried  on,  though  with  less  speed,  it  may  be,  and 
with  some  hardships  inseparable  from  the  loss  of  the  visual 
sense.  If  this  valuable  lesson  can  be  learned  as  the  outcome  of 
many  hours  of  labor  spent  in  conquering  tasks  through  the 
finger  tips  which  were  once  so  easily  accomplished  by  aid  of 
the  eyes,  the  end  of  this  work  maj^bc  said  to  iiave  been  gained. 
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While  its  aim  is  to  make  the  learners  helpful  to  themselves 
and  others,  and  as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  we  cannot 
hope  to  make  them  self-supporting  save  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Conditions  are  rarely  such  as  will  admit  this  possi- 
l)ility,  and  the  attitude  of  these  blind  pupils  of  mature  years 
precludes  the  attainment  of  this  object  and  relegates  it  to  a 
position  of  secondary  importance. 

The  mission  which  it  can  and  does  gladly  perform  is  to  act 
upon  its  beneficiaries  as  an  uplifting  influence,  an  agency  to 
ins]^ire  them  with  courage  and  renewed  hope,  to  breathe  into 
their  hearts  the  spirit  of  earnest  endeavor,  and  to  open  to  them 
afresh  the  solace  of  literature  and  the  kindling  power  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  world. 

That  belief  in  the  beneficence  of  this  work  is  not  without 
foundation,  is  shown  through  many  messages  of  appreciation, 
from  which  we  select  a  few,  expressive  of  the  gratitude  in- 
variably felt  not  only  l)y  the  pupils  themselves  but  also  by 
the  members  of  their  families  or  by  friends. 

One  who  has  known  what  the  loss  of  sio-ht  means  to  its 
victims  writes  as  follows  :  — 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  often  thought  of  writiug  to  you,  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  work  that  the  State  is  douig  for  the  adult 
blind.  I  have  been  blind  almost  seven  years,  and  could  not  read  for 
several  years.  It  was  ver}^  hard  for  me,  for  I  had  been  a  great  reader 
before  I  became  blind ;  but  a  j^ear  ago  last  fall  I  commenced  to  learn 
the  Braille,  and  have  learned  the  four  systems,  besides  other  things. 
I  am  learning  to  write  Braille  now.  I  have  read  nineteen  books 
through,  and  am  reading  the  twentieth  now.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  reading.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  come  into  a  new  world  since  I 
learned  it.  I  am  also  learning  raised  music,  which  is  xevy  interest- 
ing. ...  I  have  found  a  text  in  the  Bible  which  I  think  was  written 
especially  for  me.  It  is  this  :  "I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that 
the}^  knew  not.  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known." 
I  have  found  that  true  in  my  case. 

Yours  truly,  M.  L.  C . 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  pupils  said  to  his  teacher  :  - — 

I  have  read  hours  to  my  husband,  since  he  lost  his  sight,  when  my 
mind  was  so  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  family  duties  which  were 
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being  neglected,  and  the  work  which  was  accumulating  while  1  was 
reading  to  him,  that  I  actually  got  no  sense  whatever  of  what  1  was 
reading.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  get  him  to  listen  to  reading.  He 
works  away  all  day  at  his  chairs,  when  he  has  them,  and  otherwise 
at  his  baskets  ;  and  many  times  he  works  evenings  as  well,  so  that  I 
have  had  to  read  the  riot  act  to  him,  for  I  tell  him  that  he  is  break- 
ing up  all  the  family  sociability  by  staying  off  by  himself  so  much  of 
the  time. 

This  tribute  conies  from  a  devoted  daughter,  after  the  death 
of  her  sightless  mother  :  — 

I  want  to  thank  you  ;  indeed,  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could  thank  you 
enough  for  all  that  you  did  for  my  mother.  You  made  the  last  years 
of  her  life  very,  very  happy,  and  she  always  looked  forward  with  such 
pleasure  to  her  lesson  hour.  She  suffered  no  pain  in  her  brief  illness, 
but  was  so  tired  all  the  time.  A  few  hours  before  she  died  she  said  : 
"I  don't  think  I  shall  try  to  learn  that  Braille,  would  you?  It  is  too 
hard,  and  I  am  too  tired." 

Assistance  through  this  work  has  been  diftused  as  widely  as 
possible  under  the  present  limitations,  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  extend  it  in  many  directions  in  which  such  extension  would 
be  highly  desirable.  The  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  are  used  with  the  utmost  care  and  economy,  and  are 
made  to  cover  as  broad  a  field  as  possible ;  still,  many  calls  for 
aid  come  to  the  teachers  which  must  remain  unans^vered  for  the 
present,  because  the  financial  resources  at  their  command  will 
not  permit  them  to  respond  promptly  to  all  applications.  The 
principal  teacher  has  thus  laid  stress  upon  the  need  of  a  larger 
appropriation  :  — 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to 
contend,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  show  so  plainly  what  a 
hindrance  it  is  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  work  that  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so  may  be  constrained  to  remove  this 
obstacle,  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  I  refer  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  carrying  on  this  work  under  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Certainly  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  State  legislators  for  their  liber- 
ality toward  this  enterprise.  Beginning  with  $1,000,  appropriated  as 
an  experiment  in  1900,  they  increased  this  amount  to  $3,600  in  1901, 
and  again  to  $5,000  in  1902,  at  which  figure  the  appropriation  still 
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remains,  showing  couclusivel}'^  that  their  interest  in  the  work  has  risen 
in  proportion  to  their  Icnowledge  of  it.  Believing  this  to  be  true,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  how  great  the  need  is  for  an  immediate  in- 
crease of  the  present  provision,  by  proving  how  we  are  hampered  in 
the  performance  of  our  duties  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  to  seek  out  our  pupils  before  we  could 
take  any  steps  to  teach  them.  There  being  an  accumulation  of  many 
years,  we  were  able  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  students  within  a 
small  radius  to  keep  us  busy,  and  so  it  was  possible  for  us  to  accom- 
plish our  task  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  As  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  has  spread  more  generally  throughout  the  State,  applications 
have  come  faster  than  we  have  been  able  to  fill  them,  and  w^e  have 
been  obliged  to  extend  our  visits  over  a  much  larger  area,  so  that  the 
expense  is  necessarily  greatly  increased.  This  must  continue  to  be 
the  case  as  our  work  grows  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  State.  Thus  far 
only  a  small  section,  extending  through  the  middle  of  the  State  east 
and  west,  and  the  south-east  portion,  have  been  at  all  thoroughly 
canvassed,  the  whole  northern  and  south-western  districts  remaining 
comparatively  untouched.  Owing  to  the  distance  of  these  sections 
from  the  centres  and  to  their  relative  inaccessibility,  the  work  in 
these  localities  can  only  be  done  at  a  greater  cost.  By  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  most  expensive  part  of  our  labor  is  still  before  us. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  work  is  to  be  greatly  curtailed 
and  kept  within  very  circumscribed  limits,  thereby  depriving  of  its 
benefits  many  who,  as  citizens  of  the  State,  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  them,  its  financial  support  must  be  increased  from  time  to  time  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  present 
conditions  that  such  an  exigency  is  now  upon  us.  The  fact  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  choose  between  extending  materially  the  sum- 
mer vacation  or  cutting  down  the  work  one  day  per  week  during  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year,  in  order  to  keep  within  our  appropria- 
tion, shows  conclusivel}'^  the  urgent  need  of  an  immediate  increase  of 
funds. 

The  teachers  are  heartily  interested  in  their  work,  and  desirous  of 
performing  their  full  duty  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  their  ability  ; 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  grief  to  them  if  they  are  obliged  to  do  less 
than  they  are  able,  as  will  surely  be  the  case  unless  an  increase  of 
the  appropriation,  for  which  this  statement  is  a  plea,  is  granted. 

Believing  thoroughly  in  the  truth  of  this  representation  and 
in  the  necessity  for  means  for  the  extension  of  the  work,  we 
reiterate  the  plea  that  a  larger  amount  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  request  for  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  this  year. 
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Any  sum  placed  in  our  charge  for  this  purpose  will  be  expended 
with  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  laid  down  as  the  foun- 
dation of  this  work,  and  every  cent  will  be  utilized  for  the 
best  possible  advantage  of  the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts, 
in  whose  behalf  this  beneficent  movement  has  been  instituted. 

Statistics. 

Number  of  blind  persons  visited,  109  ;  number  taught,  62  ; 
number  refusing  instruction,  47.  Number  receiving  instruc- 
tion :  in  the  several  systems  of  reading,  126  ;  writing,  41  ; 
sewing,  12  ;  knitting,  22  ;  crocheting,  5  ;  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  6;  musical  Braille,  2;  playing  upon  the  violin,  1; 
tuning  pianofortes,  2  ;  reseating  chairs  with  cane,  pith  or  splint, 
36;  basketry,  11;  braiding  rugs,  1;  household  work,  2. 
Amount  of  money  earned  by  the  pupils,  $304.10.  Summary 
of  work  done  by  the  teachers  :  calls  made,  775  ;  lessons  given, 
1,889;  miles  travelled,  47,707. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  b}^ 


Francis  H.  Appleton, 
William  L.  Benedict, 
William  Endicott, 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham, 
Charles  P.  Gardiner, 
N.  P.  Hallowell, 


J.  Theodore  Heard, 
Edward  Jackson, 
George  H.  Richards, 
William  L.  Richardson, 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall, 
S.  LoTiiROP  Thorndike, 

Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 
WALTHAM. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1904  :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1903,         .... 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

Whole  number  present, 

482 

65 

547 

318 

35 

353 

800 

100 
900 

\u 
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Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Discharged  during  the  year, 

24 

11 

35 

Died  during  the  year, 

10 

8 

18 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1904, 

513 

334 

847 

Average  number  present, . 

489 

326 

815 

School  eases  admitted. 

36 

12 

48 

Custodial  cases  admitted,  . 

29 

23 

52 

Private  pupils  now  present, 

30 

18 

48 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries,  . 

175 

81 

256 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, . 

97 

65 

162 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns, 

182 

152 

334 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 

20 

12 

32 

Applications  for  admission  during  year,  . 

- 

- 

240 

Number  at  the  Templeton  colony,    . 

127 

- 

127 

Of  the  100  admissions,  31  were  young,  teachable  pupils  ; 
there  were  1(3  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  8  were 
juvenile  epileptics ;  8  were  paralyzed  ;  10  were  very  feeble, 
physically;  3  were  insane,  and  were  taken  away  by  their 
friends  ;   2  were  blind. 

Of  the  35  discharges,  9  were  kept  at  home  for  various  reasons  ; 
1  was  kept  at  home  to  attend  public  school ;  (>  New  England 
beneficiaries  were  withdrawn  to  make  room  forj^ounger  pupils  ; 
4  insane  boys  were  taken  home  b}^  their  relatives  ;  4  boys  were 
taken  home  to  work  for  wages  ;  3  boys,  pronounced  moral  im- 
beciles, ran  away  and  were  not  returned ;  1  girl  of  seventeen 
was  abducted  by  her  relatives ;  1  girl,  a  moral  imbecile  of  seven- 
teen, was  taken  away  by  her  guardian,  to  l^e  committed  to 
Sherborn  Reformatory  as  a  stuljborn  child  ;  1  was  taken  awa}^ 
by  overseers  of  the  poor ;  and  1  boy  was  killed  by  a  railroad 
train  while  awaj^  on  his  summer  vacation. 

There  were  18  deaths  during  the  year,  —  less  than  3  per  cent, 
of  the  average  number  present.  Of  these,  3  resulted  from  or- 
ganic heart  disease,  3  from  acute  pneumonia,  2  from  epilepsy, 
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2  from  organic  brain  disease,  2  from  pulmonaiy  tul)erculosis, 
and  1  each  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  pyaemia,  intestinal 
obstruction  and  acute  gastritis. 

The  o;eneral  health  of  the  inmates  has  l)een  excellent  throug-h- 
out  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  a  prolonged  series  ot  cases 
ot  mumps,  there  have  been  no  cases  of  infectious  or  contagious 
disease  among  our  inmates. 

There  were  240  applications  for  admission  during  the  year. 
Of  these  we  were  able  to  admit  only  a  small  number,  the 
majority  ot  the  admissions  being  applicants  of  former  years 
who  have  long  l)een  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  parents  of  these  children  pathetically  plead  for  an  op- 
portunity tor  the  training  and  education  of  their  children  while 
they  are  young  and  capable  of  improvement.  It  is  a  striking 
fact,  however,  that  the  reason  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
applications  is  based  upon  the  relief  needed  for  the  mother,  the 
family  or  the  neighborhood,  with  the  prospective  educational 
benefit  to  the  child  himself  as  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  great  majority  of  these  applicants  are  the  children  of 
parents  in  moderate  or  straightened  circumstances.  Few  labor- 
ing men  or  mechanics  or  small  farmers  are  able  to  pay  any 
appreciable  rate  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  defective 
child  without  depriving  other  children  of  proper  food  or  cloth- 
ing or  opportunities  for  ordinary  education.  These  cases  can 
l)e  trained  or  cared  for  only  at  public  expense  in  some  form. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  our  applicants  expect  the  State  or 
the  town  to  assume  the  cost  of  the  future  support  of  the  child. 
If  State  support  should  be  extended  to  the  feeble-minded,  as 
is  now  done  with  the  insane,  the  numljer  of  applicants  would 
1)6  greatly  increased. 

The  current  expenses  have  amounted  to  $150,453.49,  or 
$3.53  per  week  for  each  inmate.  This  per  capita  cost  is  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  for  several  reasons.  The  average  price 
ot  standard  supplies  for  the  institution  has  been  much  higher 
than  for  many  years  past.  The  long,  severe  winter  caused  us 
to  use  a  large  amount  of  coal.  The  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  to  our  service  plant  necessitated  various  unforeseen 
expenditures,  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  new  construction. 
At  the  new  coal  trestle  we  have  a  stack  of  over  2,000  tons  of 
coal,  paid  for  out  of  this  year's  account.     We  have  also  added 
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four  outside  hydrants  for  fire  protection,  with  the  connecting 
water  mains. 

In  our  school  and  training  classes  we  have  an  unusually  able 
and  enthusiastic  staff  of  teachers  in  every  department.  We 
have  everything  needed  in  the  way  of  appliances  and  equip- 
ment. Our  school  department,  as  a  whole,  was  never  so  well 
organized  as  at  the  present  time.  The  pupils  in  the  various 
classes  have  shown  definite  and  satisfactory  improvement. 

The  new  manual  training  building  is  completed  and  in  use. 
On  the  basement  floor  are  the  shops  for  the  repairing  of  shoes, 
furniture,  etc.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  sloyd  class-room,  the 
class-room  for  general  manual  training,  a  small  printing  oflice, 
and  the  room  for  band  practice.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
girls'  class-room  for  beginners  in  needlework,  darning,  mend- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  large  sewing-room.  These  new  class-rooms 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  give  us  fine  facilities  for 
-carrying  on  this  most  important  feature  of  our  work. 

Here  at  AValtham  and  at  the  colony  we  have  had  eleven  new 
l)uildings,  or  additions  to  buildings,  under  construction  during 
the  year.  These  building  operations  have  greatly  added  to  the 
duties  and  cares  of  the  entire  staff;  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  testify  to  the  willingness  and  fidelity  which  the 
oflicers  and  employees  have  shown  in  meeting  these  extra 
responsibilities,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. Without  this  co-operation  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  complete  our  buildings  within  the  sum  appropriated.  Our 
reo-ular  force  of  employees  and  our  splendid  corps  of  working 
boys  have  excavated  the  basement,  dug  and  teamed  stone  for 
foundations,  dug  trenches  for  sewer  and  water  pipes,  mixed 
concrete,  cut  and  handled  pipe  for  the  steam  fitter,  done  all 
the  painting  and  varnishing  inside  and  outside  the  buildings, 
graded  around  all  the  buildings,  and  teamed  much  of  the  build- 
in  o^  material.  The  educational  value  of  this  constructive  work 
for  our  boys  has  been  very  noticeable.  One  big,  strong  boy 
of  twenty,  tor  years  destructive,  idle  and  vicious,  has  worked 
with  the  steam  fitter  for  over  a  year,  cutting  and  threading 
pipe  on  a  machine  as  well  as  a  skilled  mechanic  would  do  it, 
and  doing  a  full  day's  work  every  day. 

The  farm  colony  at  Templeton  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
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and  satisfactory  departments  of  the  institution.  The  three 
groups  of  tarm  buildings  now  accommodate  128  adult,  able- 
bodied  male  inmates,  who  lead  a  natural,  happy,  country  life, 
with  a  minimum  of  restraint  and  all  the  liberty  they  can  prop- 
erly use.  They  are  kept  busy  with  the  farm  work,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  estate  of  2,000  acres,  and  the  rough  work 
connected  with  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  This  year 
they  have  excavated  the  basements  for  the  fourth  group  of 
farm  buildings,  teamed  the  stone  for  the  foundation  walls, 
made  trenches  for  water  pipes  and  sewer,  and  dug  a  fine  well 
for  a  water  suppl3^ 

This  year  we  had  about  50  acres  under  the  plough.  We  had 
21  acres  of  corn  for  ensilage  and  fodder,  and  20  acres  of  pota- 
toes. We  shall  harvest  over  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  800 
barrels  of  apples,  and  other  bountiful  crops,  all  used  as  a  part 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  institution.  The  products  of  the 
farm  not  used  at  the  colony  are  shipped  to  the  home  school  at 
Waverley.  The  boys  picked  and  sent  to  the  school  over  1,000 
boxes  of  blueberries.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  colony 
have  enabled  us  to  make  the  inmates'  dietary  much  more  varied 
and  palatable. 

The  bread  for  the  colony  is  baked  at  the  school  at  Waltham 
and  sent  to  Templeton  in  barrels.  These  barrels  are  filled 
with  fruit  and  sent  back  to  the  school.  The  freight  charge  for 
a  barrel  of  bread  is  less  than  the  cost  of  an  empty  barrel  at 
Templeton . 

We  are  developing  a  fine  herd  of  milch  cows,  and  within  a 
few  years  we  expect  to  supply  the  school  at  Waltham  with  pure 
milk,  raised  on  our  own  farm  largely  by  the  labor  of  our  l)oys. 
The  old,  worn-out  farm  land  is  being  gradually  ploughed  and 
put  under  good  cultivation.  The  boys  are  kept  busy  all  the 
time.  They  are  rugged  and  stalwart,  and  full  of  life  and  good 
humor.  They  are  the  happiest  class  of  our  inmates.  Farm 
work,  under  homelike  conditions,  is  the  ideal  occupation  for 
this  class  of  defectives.  The  fourth  group  of  farm  buildings 
\vill  be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  few  months. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D., 

Superinteiident. 


Appendix  G. 


EEPORTS   OF 
SUPEEINTENDENTS  OF  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 


COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 


County   Truant  Schools  of  the  State.  —  The  following  table 
irives  a  list  of  the  difierent  county  truant  schools  in  the  State  :  — 


ConUTV   TKUANT  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 

Superintendent. 

Essex, 

Lawrence, 

W.  Grant  Fancher. 

Hampden, 

Springfield,     . 

Erwin  G.  Ward. 

Middlesex, 

North  Chelmsford, . 

M.  A.  Warren. 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 

Walpole, 

James  H.  Craig. 

Suffolk,  — Boston  Parental, 

West  Roxbury, 

D.  P.  Dame. 

\^'^orcester, 

Oakdale, . 

F.  L.  Johnson. 

The  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Dukes,  Franklin, 
Hampshire  and  Nantucket  are  by  law  exempted  from  main- 
taining truant  schools  of  their  own,  but  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  each  of  these  excepted  counties  are  required  to  avail 
themselves  of  some  existing  county  school  as  a  place  of  com- 
mitment. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  different  per- 
sons in  the  truant  schools  for  their  last  school  year  :  — 


County  truant  schools. 

Number  at 

beginning  of 

tlie  year. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Number  at 

close  of  the 

year. 

Essex, 

37 

28 

24 

41 

Hampden,          .... 

34 

36 

28 

37 

Middlesex,        .... 

136 

83 

98 

121 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 

42 

36 

38 

40 

Suffolk,  —  Boston  Parental, 

234 

195 

181 

214 

Worcester,         .... 

42 

26 

24 

44 

Totals,        .... 

525 

404 

393 

497 
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ESSEX   COUNTY   TRUANT    SCHOOL,   LAWRENCE. 
W.  Grant  Fancher,  Superintendent. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progress.  Many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  building,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  in  the  schooboom,  which  was  completely  remodeled 
and  better  ventilated.  More  blackboard  space  was  also  added. 
New  book  cases  have  been  put  in  for  the  library,  many  of  the  old 
books  removed  and  new  ones  added.  A  coal  shed  of  sufficient 
size  was  erected. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum.  The 
boys  have  done  surprisingly  well  in  their  school  work,  giving 
close  attention  and  showing  a  great  interest  in  all  of  their 
studies.  The  same  willingness  is  manifested  in  all  of  their 
duties. 

This  is  the  result  of  having  kind,  firm  teachers  and  officers, 
who  respect  the  boys'  rights,  making  the  school  as  nearly 
homelike  as  possible,  and  treating  the  boys  as  members  of  a 
large  family. 

The  boys  are  employed  largely  at  farm  work  and  in  the  care 
of  live  stock.  In  winter  they  have  carpentry,  printing  and 
the  caning  of  chairs. 

The  health  of  all  has  been  excellent,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  sickness. 

Holidays  are  appropriately  observed. 


Number  of  boys  in  school  Dec.  1,  1903, 
Admitted  during  the  year, 
Whole  number  cared  for. 
Discharged  during  the  year,    . 
Average  attendance  during  the  yo,m\ 
Remaining  Dec.  1,  1904,  . 


37 

28 
65 
24 
35.8 
41 


HAMPDEN   COUNTY   TRUANT    SCHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD. 

Erwin  G.  Ward,  Sujierintendent. 

Number  of  boys  in  school  Sept.  30,  1903, 34 

Committed  during  the  year :   habitual  truants,  30 ;    habitual 
absentees,  6 ;  total,  .        .         .         .         .         .        .         .        .36 

Discharged  during  the  year, 28 

Released  on  probation  during  the  year, 5 

Ran  away  during  the  year, 9 
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Runaways  returned  during  the  year, 
Returned  after  being  discharged, 
Average  age  of  commitment. 
Age  of  youngest. 
Age  of  oldest, 
In  school  Sept.  30,  1904,      . 
Committed  for  six  months, 
Committed  for  one  year, 
Committed  for  two  years,  . 
Average  school  grade, 


.      9 
.      3 
11  years,  9  months. 


.  15 
.  37 
.  6 
.  25 
5 
Fourth. 


The  total  expenses  for  the  year  were  $7,542.04  ;  income  for 
board  of  truants,  $2,202.19  ;  net  cost  per  capita,  $2.89-}-. 

The  past  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  crops,  and  our 
tables  have  been  well  supplied  with  vegetables  and  berries  in 
their  season.  The  boys  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
caring  for  and  gathering  in  our  garden  produce. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  We  have  had 
one  case  of  appendicitis.  The  pupil,  however,  was  kept  out  of 
school  on  account  of  the  operation  only  two  and  five  sevenths 
weeks. 

The  school  building  was  piped  for  gas  in  August,  and  all  are 
now  enjoying  plenty  of  light, — a  much-needed  improvement. 
These  lights  will  be  appreciated  by  the  boys,  as  most  of  them 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  new  books  that  have  been  added 
from  tune  to  time  to  the  libraiy.  Books  of  an  historical  nature 
are  very  much  in  demand.  A  taste  for  reading  has  been  so 
cultivated  that  in  many  instances  it  has  kept  the  boys  off  the 
streets  for  some  time  after  going  home.  Each  book  is  read  to 
the  boys  by  the  matron  evenings,  then  it  is  placed  in  their 
librar3^    ^^  i^  then  taken  out  and  read  by  the  boys  individually. 

We  feel  that  we  have  had  a  verv  successful  school  year,  and 
all  have  made  commendable  progress  in  their  studies.  Most 
of  the  pupils,  if  they  go  to  school  at  all  after  being  discharged, 
enter  from  one  to  three  grades  in  advance  of  their  grades  when 
committed.  Those  that  are  fourteen  years  old  usuall}^  go  to 
work.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  to  know  how  well  most 
of  the  iDoys  try  to  profit  by  the  lessons  learned  at  the  school  in 
two  years  or  less,  when  placed  under  the  same  old  environ- 
ments. They  meet  the  same  old  temptations  and  bad  com- 
panions, and  it  is  a  wonder  they  hold  out  as  long  as  they  do. 
We  do  not  find  the  boys  that  are  now  sent  to  the  school  as 
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hard  a  class  to  manage  as  those  of  six  or  eight  years  ago. 
Some  one  is  doing  a  good  worlv  somewhere. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  and  contented  spirit  among  the 
boys,  both  on  the  playground  and  at  their  work:  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  hear  their  parents  say,  ' '  My  boy  is  doing  well 
and  he  says  he  likes  here  : "'  and  "  I'm  glad  he  is  here." 

"We  find  that  quite  a  number  of  our  boys  were  truants  on 
account  of  some  plwsical  or  mental  disability,  defective  eye- 
sight, hearing,  etc.,  which  the  overworked  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  have  not  had  time  or  patience  to  correct.  Also^ 
a  large,  over-grown  boy,  backward  in  his  studies,  would  rather 
play  truant  than  to  be  graded  with  little  tots.  Those  cities 
that  have  schools  for  peculiar  children  occasionally  overcome 
those  evils.  Under  the  new  law,  if  rightly  interpreted,  more 
and  better  work  can  be  done. 


MIDDLESEX   COUNTY   TRUANT    SCHOOL,    NORTH 
CHELMSFORD. 

M.  A.  Wakren,  Siiperintendenl. 
I  hereby  submit  the  following  as  the  eleventh  annual  report 
of  this  institution  :  — 


Number  of  boys  in  school  Jan.  1,  1904, 
Admitted  during  the  year, 
Whole  number  for  the  year. 
Discharged  during  the  year, 
Remaining  Dec.  31,  1904,  . 
Average  number  for  the  year, 


136 
83 

219 
98 

121 

127 


Of  those  committed  during  the  year,  78  were  habitual 
truants,  and  5  were  committed  for  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  school. 

Of  those  released,  92  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sen- 
tence, and  G  were  released  upon  probation. 

Of  those  committed,  78  could  read  and  write  and  5  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Receipts  and  Expenses. 

Dr. 

County  of  Middlesex  for  current  expenses,       .        .  S23,998  70 

Cities  and  towns  for  board  of  pupils,         .        .        .      7,927  38 

Sale  of  old  materials, 54  78 

$31,980  m 
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Salaries,  labor  and  wages, $9,286  73 

Fuel  and  lights, 2,009  04 

Provisions,  groceries,  clothing,  and   all   other   ex- 
penses,     .        .        .        .      • 12,102  93 


Paid  into  county  treasury,  . 

Average  net  weekly  cost  per  capita,  $2.42  -f- 


Birthplace  of  boys  committed  during  the 

Massachusetts,     . 

Canada,        .... 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

Newfoundland,    . 

Russia,         .... 

Portugal,      .... 

New  Hampshire, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Maine,.        .... 

New  York,  .... 

Illinois,         .... 

Michigan,     .... 
Ages  of  boys  committed  during  the  year 

Between  seven  and  eight,   . 

Between  eight  and  nine. 

Between  nine  and  ten. 

Between  ten  and  eleven,     . 

Between  eleven  and  twelve. 

Between  twelve  and  thirteen, 

Between  thirteen  and  fourteen, 

Between  fourteen  and  fifteen, 

Between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 


year 


123,998  70 
7,982  16 

131,980  86 


70 
2 


1 

4 
10 

8 
15 
23 
18 

3 

1 


TRUANT    SCHOOL   OF    NORFOLK,    BRISTOL    AND    PLYM- 
OUTH   COUNTIES,    WALPOLE. 


James  H.  Craig,  Superintendent. 
Number  of  boys  in  school  Nov.  30,  1903, 
Committed  during  year, 
Discharged  during  year, 
In  school  Nov.  30,  1904,      . 


42 
36 
38 

40 


Extensive  alterations,  repairs  and  improvements,  including  a 
liospital  buildino-,  have  been  completed  during  the  j^ear. 

The  teaching  force  remains  as  last  year,  and  the  hours  of 
study  also. 
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BOSTON   PARENTAL   SCHOOL,  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASS. 

D.  P.  Dame,  Superintendent. 
The  Parental  School  of  Boston  is  b}^  law  the  truant  school 
of  Suffolk  County,  although  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Wintlu'op, 
which  with  Boston  constitute  Suffolk  County,  are  regarded  by 
law  as  belonging  to  Middlesex  County  so  far  as  the  commit- 
ment of  absentees,  truants  and  school  offenders  is  concerned. 

Statistics  of  Attendance,  Nativity  and  Parental 
Relations. 
The  following  statistics  cover  the  year  from  Jan.   1,   1904, 

to  Jan.  1,  1905:  — 

Attendance. 

Number  of  boj^s  in  school  Jan.  1,  1904,         ....        234 

Admitted  during  year,   . 

Returned  from  probation. 

Discharged  during  year. 

Released  on  probation,  . 

In  school  Dec.  31,  1904,. 

Average  attendance  during  year, 

Average  age  at  commitment, 


195 
1 
181 
35 
214 
219.4 
11  years,  9  months. 


Average  time  spent  in  the  school  by  boys  discharged  and 

released  dming  year,.         ...     1  year,  1  month,  13  days. 


Nativity  of  Boys  committed  during  the  Year. 
Boston,       .         . 
Elsewhere  in  Massachusetts, 
Elsewhere  in  United  States, 
Foreign  born,     . 


Total, 


140 
18 
17 
21 

196 


Nativity  of  Parents 
Both  parents  born  in  United  States, . 
Both  parents  born  in  Ireland,   . 
Both  parents  born  in  Russia,     . 
Both  parents  born  in  Italy, 
Both  parents  born  in  Canada,   . 
Both  parents  born  in  some  other  foreign  countiy,  . 

One  parent  native  born 

Both  parents  foreign  born,  but  of  different  nationalities 
One  parent  native  born  and  one  unknown. 
One  parent  foreign  born  and  one  unknown,     . 
Boys  whose  parents'  nativity  was  unknown,    . 

Total, 


31 
51 
15 
18 

3 
13 
25 

8 
12 

9 
11 

196 
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Parental  Relations  of  Boys  committed  during  the  Year. 
Both  parents  living, 
Father  only  living, 
Had  stepmother, 
Mother  only  living, 
Had  stepfather, 
Both  parents  dead, 

Total,  . 


134 

U 

10 

27 

6 

5 

196 


Rules. 
The  change  in  the  law  relating  to  the  commitment  of  truants, 
absentees  and  school  offenders  has  rendered  it  quite  necessary 
that  there  should  be  rules  governing  the  release  of  boys  who 
may  be  retained  in  the  school  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  rules  adopted  b}^  the  board  of  trustees  went  into 
effect  Aug.  1.5,  1904,  and  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Each  boy  shall  be  given,  on  entering  the  school,  2,500  merits 
to  earn.  Each  week  a  boy  shall  be  entitled  to  100  merits,  or  such 
part  thereof  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  the  boy's 
conduct,  effort  and  industry  shall  entitle  him. 

2.  In  estimating  the  number  of  merits  to  which  the  boy  shall  be 
entitled,  his  conduct,  effort  and  industry,  both  in  school  and  outside 
of  school,  shall  be  considered. 

3.  A  boy  returned  from  probation  shall  be  given  3,750  merits  to 
earn,  in  place  of  2,500. 

Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  boys  has  been  excellent.  There 
have  been  no  epidemics  and  very  few  cases  of  serious  sickness, 
none  of  which  was  fatal. 


School  Instruction. 
The  school  work  has  been  practically  the  same  as  in  past 
years.  The  boys  attend  school  five  hours  a  day,  following  the 
calendar  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  They  have  two  periods 
(one  and  one-half  to  two  hours  each)  a  week  for  manual  train- 
ing, consisting  of  sloyd  and  work  in  cardboard  and  raphia.  In 
the  summer  we  had  a  vacation  school  of  five  weeks,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  smaller  boys  and  for  those  particularly  backward 
in  English  and  sloyd.  Most  of  the  smaller  boys  received  in- 
struction in  basketry  and  raphia  work. 
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WORCESTER   COUNTY   TRUANT   SCHOOL,  OAKDALE. 

F.  L.  Johnson,  Superintendent. 

The  thirteenth  year  of  the  history  of  this  school  has  been  a 
ver}^  prosperous  one,  and  many  steps  in  advance  toward  a  prac- 
tical education  for  the  boys  have  been  taken. 

The  number  has  increased  from  30  to  46  during  the  year. 

Senator  Hoar  and  his  wife  spent  Aug.  29,  1903,  with  the 
boys,  a  day  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  them.  The 
Senator  gave  the  boys  a  set  of  Scottish  history,  and  Mrs.  Hoar 
gave  them  a  large  picture  of  the  Senator,  which  now  hangs  in 
the  schoolroom,  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 


Daily  Program. 

5.00  to    5.30, 

Rise- 

2,00  to  4.00, 

School. 

6.00  to    6.80, 

Breakfast. 

4.00  to  5.30, 

Play. 

7.00  to    9.80, 

Morning  duties. 

5.30  to  6.00, 

Supper. 

10.00  to  12.00, 

School. 

6  30  to  7.30, 

Recreation. 

12.00  to  I2.3fi, 

Dinner. 

7.80,    . 

"  Good  Night." 

12.30  to    1.30, 

Afternoon  duties. 

Domestic  Science. 
All  of  the  bread  making  is  done  by  the  boys,  and  much  of 
the  otlier  cooking  as  well.  They  are  taught  not  onl}^  to  raise 
vegetables,  but  to  select  and  prepare  them  for  cooking  and  the 
table.  The  washing;,  ironino-  and  mendino-  for  the  whole  school 
is  done  by  the  boys. 

Manual  Training. 
The  oft-repeated  advice  of  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  for  more  manual  training  among  the  boys,  has  been 
followed,  a  room  being  fitted  up  suitable  for  a  class  of  12,  and 
each  boy  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
use  of  tools  and  the  elementarj^  principles  of  sloj^d.  The  fol- 
lowing models  have  constituted  the  year's  work,  the  advance 
class  having  completed  each  of  them  :  — 


1. 

Pencil  sharpener. 

7. 

Ring  toss. 

2. 

Hat  and  brush  rack. 

8. 

Spades. 

3. 

Stands. 

9. 

Calendar  backs. 

4. 

Swing  boards. 

10. 

Frames. 

5. 

Teapot  stands. 

11. 

Handkerchief  boxes 

6. 

Shelves  for  photographs. 

12. 

Carts. 
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The  18  boys  with  their  benches  and  tools  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  ^vork  in  a  large  tent  at  the  Clinton  Fair  in  Sep- 
tember, giving  four  days  to  it.  They  made  models,  hammocks, 
baskets,  and  illustrated  their  work  in  detail  to  hundreds  of 
interested  spectators. 

School  Work. 

With  46  boys,  the  schoolroom  has  been  a  busy  place. 
The  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester  continues  to  send 
apprentices  daily,  for  instruction  and  experience. 

The  following  is  a  daily  program  of  school  work  :  — 


TlMK. 

Teacher. 

Normal  school  apprentice. 

A.M 

10.00  to  10.15, 

Opening. 

10.15  to  10.30, 

B,  arithmetic. 

1),  reading. 

10.30  to  10.45, 

B,  arithmetic. 

I.  D,  number. 

10.45  to  11.10, 

A,  arithmetic. 

C,  nmnber. 

11.10  to  11.30, 

A,  arithmetic. 

II.  D,  number. 

11.80  to  11  55, 

Reading. 

C,  reading. 

P.M 

2.00  to    2.15,   . 

• 

Writing. 

Writing. 

2.15  to    2.30, 

B,  history. 

D,  reading. 

2.30  to    3.00, 

B,  history. 

C,  geography. 

3.00  to    3.30, 

A,  history. 

D,  language. 

3.30  to    4.00, 

•  Geography. 

C,  language. 

Barn  Work. 
Six  cows,  two  horses,  twenty-two  pigs  and  poultry  are  taken 
in  charge  by  the  older  boys,  who  are  as  fond-  of  their  charges 
as  if  they  were  their  own  in  reality.  The  boys  are  taught  to 
milk,  drive  teams,  harness,  and  care  for  the  horses,  poultry 
and  swine. 

The  Ice  Crop. 

The  ice  crop  was  harvested  entirely  by  the  boys,  and  over 
ninety  tons  of  twenty-inch  ice  housed  by  them. 

The  ploughing,  sawing,  working  and  packing  were  entirely 
the  boys'  work. 
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Playground. 
' '  Play  is  education  "  has  again  and  again  been  proved  by  the 
boys  in  the  yard.  Baseball,  match  games,  running  matches, 
all  help  to  keep  the  boys  in  good  health  and  the  visits  of  the 
doctors  few.  Play  conducted  rightly  tends  to  make  the  boy 
brave  in  danger,  persevering  and  strong  in  self-control. 

A  Boy's  Garden. 
No  part  of  the  out-door  life  of  the  boy  has  been  more  bene- 
ficial to  him  than  his  garden.     Every  boy  has  had  one  of  his 
own,  like  the  accompanying  cut. 
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The  school  garden  has  furnished  much  useful  instruction  in 


nature  work,  as  well  as  food  for  the  tables, 
garden  has  been  done  entirely  by  the  boys. 


The  work  of  this 
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Keligious  and  Moral  Instruction. 
Each  l)oy  has  an  opportunity  every  Sunday  to  attend  the 
church  of  his  choice,  and  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  instruc- 
tive lessons  about  good  and  great  men.  Instruction  in  music 
is  given  to  those  who  show  an  aptitude  for  it.  Two  pianos 
and  an  organ  help  this  out.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  46 
boys  around  the  organ  on  a  Sunday  evening,  singing  songs 
Avhich  help  make  life  brighter  and  boys  better.  ' '  When  the 
roll  is  called  up  yonder,  I'll  be  there,"  is  a  great  favorite. 
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Business  Department. 
The  long  winter  evenings  have  been  pleasantly  spent  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  farm  produce.  Each  boy  is  given  a  bank  account 
to  trade  against,  and,  with  printed  cards  which  represent  the 
produce,  they  enter  into  business  transactions  with  considerable 
enthusiasm.  The  following  illustrates  their  manner  of  keeping 
accounts  :  — 


WoKCESTER  County  Truant  School.  —  Sales. 
Cash  Sales  This  Date,  Feb.  5, 1905. 


Price. 

Amount. 

1.  Sedley, 

2.  Calkins, 

3.  J.  Short 

4.  Lord 

5.  Manis, 

6.  Cordis, 

7.  Keene, 

S.  Rood 

9.  Carson, 

10.  Sanborn 

100  bushels  potatoes, 

200  bushels  potatoes, 

60  bushels  potatoes, 

50  bushels  potatoes, 

100  bushels  potatoes, 

90  bushels  potatoes, 

40  bushels  potatoes, 

30  bushels  potatoes, 

200  bushels  potatoes, 

50  bushels  potatoes, 

920  bushels  potatoes, 

920  bushels  potatoes, 

$0  60 
75 
90 
80 
81 
79 
75 
92 
95 
1  00 

$60  00 
150  00 
54  00 
40  00 
81  00 
71  10 
30  00 
27  60 
190  00 
50  00 

Total  sales, 

Cost  of  same,      .... 

$753  70 
433  20 

Profit 

$320  50 

Herbert  Abbotts,  Seller. 
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Worcester  County  Truant  School. 

Oakdale,  Mass.,  Feb.  3, 1905 
Clearing  House  Sheet.  —  Business  Department. 


Buyer. 

Merchandise. 

Price. 

Amount. 

SeUer. 

James  King, 

100  bushels  wheat, 

$1  15 

$115  00 

Herbert  Abbotts. 

Henry  Smith, 

300  pounds  pork,  . 

13 

39  00 

John  Short. 

George  Carter,     . 

100  bushels  potatoes,    . 

60 

60  00 

William  Carson. 

Edward  Sanborn, 

500  bushels  corn,   . 

40 

200  00 

Frank  Murphy. 

John  Forbes, 

1,000  bushels  wheat. 

1  15 

1,150  00 

Richard  Ford. 

George  Rood, 

60  bushels  potatoes,    . 

60 

36  00 

Jeremiah  Kelley. 

Stephen  Bond,     . 

10  busliels  wheat, 

1  15 

11  ."JO 

James  Keene. 

Frank  Murphy,    . 

300  pounds  cotton. 

07J 

22  50 

Frank  Doherty. 

John  Marsh, 

20  bushels  potatoes,    . 

60 

13  00 

John  Whatley. 

.John  Short,  . 

10  bushels  corn,   . 

40 

40  00 

James  Whatley. 

Earl  Starr,    . 

1,50  pounds  pork,  . 

13 

20  50 

Peter  Treen. 

Fred  Waters, 

100  bushels  potatoes,    . 

60 

60  00 

Oliver  Ransford. 

Raynor  Cadson,  . 

500  btishels  wheat, 

1  15 

575  00 

Bert  Bean. 

Frank  Ransford, 

1,000  pounds  cotton. 

07i 

75  00 

William  Mortis. 

Walter  Lord, 

600  pounds  cotton, 

07^ 

45  00 

Bert  Bean. 

William  Sheath,  . 

100  bushels  corn,  . 

40 

40  00 

John  Short. 

William  Keats,    . 

1,000  pounds  pork,   . 

13 

130  00 

Joseph  Marsh. 

Henry  Smith, 

1,000  pounds  cotton. 

07i 

75  00 

Herbert  Bone. 

George  Rood, 

200  bushels  potatoes,    . 

60 

120  00 

William  Keats. 

Edward  Sanborn, 

100  bushels  corn,  . 

40 

40  00 

Henry  Sedley. 

Frank  Murphy,  Secretary. 

In  conclusion,  let  mc  say  that  real  success  in  teaching  the 
boys  is  attained  by  having  them  do  things,  make  things  and 
take  care  of  things.  A  practical,  self-reliant  education  is 
what  is  needed  by  these  boys,  who  have  to  go  out  into  the 
world  among  men,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  learn  those 
things  which  help  to  that  end. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   STATE   BOARD   OF  EDUCATIOX 


UPON    THE 


FEASIBILITY  AND  DESIRABILITY  OF  INCBEASING  THE 
AGE  OF  COMPULSOBY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE, 

In  Accordance  with  a  Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  1904. 


Comm0ntotaltlj  ai  Ulassarljtisrfts. 


Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  State-house, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1905. 

Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  Sjoeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  —  In  compliance  with  tlie  provisions  of 
chapter  80  of  the  Resolves  of  1904,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  to  the  Legislature  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  increasing  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

GEORGE   H.   MARTIN, 

Secretary. 


Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
Feasibility  and  Desirability  of  Increasing  the  Age 
of  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  in  Accordance 
avith  a  Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  1904. 

Boston,  Feb.  3,  1905. 

To  the  Honorable  Seyiale  and  House  oj  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  General  Court  assembled. 

The  Legislature  of  1904  passed  the  following  resolve  :  — 

Resolved.,  That  the  state  board  of  education  be  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  f  easibiUty  and  desirabiUty  of  increasing 
the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  so  as  to  include  children  of 
the  age  of  fourteen.     \_A2:)proved  May  20,  1904. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  interpreted  this  resolve  as  a 
request,  and  has  in  accordance  with  it  made  the  authorized 
investigation,  and  submits  the  following  report :  — 
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REPORT. 

The  investigation  into  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
raising  the  age  of  compnlsory  school  attendance  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  has  been  in  four  directions  :  first,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  in  the  State  who  would  be  affected  by  such 
legislation ;  second,  to  learn  from  persons  familiar  with  school 
conditions  the  probable  eff'ect  of  such  legislation  ;  third,  to 
compare  the  present  school  attendance  and  employment  laws 
of  the  State  with  those  which  have  preceded  them  ;  and,  fourth, 
to  compare  the  Massachusetts  laws  with  those  of  other  States. 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  each  city  and  town  in  the  State,  to 
ascertain  :  first,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  town  or  city 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age  on  Sept.  1,  1904,  as  shown 
by  the  school  census ;  second,  the  whole  number  of  such  per- 
sons in  the  public  schools;  third,  the  distribution  of  these 
pupils  in  the  grades ;  fourth,  the  proportion  of  such  pupils 
entering  the  high  schools. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  the  322  of  the  353  towns 
and  cities.  The  reports  from  these  cities  and  towns  have  been 
tabulated,  and  estimates  made  for  the  missing  towns.  The 
summary  of  these  returns  is  as  follows  :  — 

Whole  number  of  persons  in  towns  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
their  age,  Sept.  1,  1904,  51,204.  Taking  the  number  reported 
as  being  in  the  public  schools,  and  estimating  for  the  private 
schools,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  school  33,539  persons  in 
their  fifteenth  year,  or  65.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in 
the  State. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  State  in  their  fifteenth  year  not  now  in  school 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation  is  17,665. 
The  children  of  this  age  who  are  reported  as  being  in  school 
are  distributed  through  the  schools  as  follows,  the  total  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  being  nearly  equal :  — 

In  ungraded  (rural)  schools, 362 

In  ungraded  classes  (chiefly  children  of  recent  immigra- 
tion),    224 

In  fourth-grade  classes, 417 

In  fifth-grade  classes, 822 
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In  sixth-grade  classes,   .        .        .        .      ,  .        .        .        .  1,796 

In  seventh-grade  classes, 3,616 

In  eighth-grade  classes, 6,008 

In  ninth-grade  classes,  . 6,881 

In  high  schools, 8,059 

Graduated  from  the  grammar  schools  in  June,  1904,  7,523, 
of  whom  3,507  were  boys  and  4,016  gk"ls. 

Of  these  there  entered  the  high  school  in  September,  1904, 
5,733,  or  76  per  cent.,  of  whom  2,631  were  boys  and  3,102 
girls. 

The  significant  features  of  these  returns  are  :  first,  that  more 
than  65  per  cent,  of  these  children  in  their  fifteenth  year  are 
kept  in  school  voluntarily  by  their  parents  bej^ond  the  age  ot 
fourteen  ;  second,  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  so  kept 
in  school  are  nearly  equal,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  that 
boys  are  more  likely  to  be  withdrawn  from  school  early  than 
girls ;  third,  that  these  children  are  where  they  ought  to  be,  — 
that  is,  in  the  upper  grades  and  in  the  high  school. 

Of  those  in  the  schools  reported,  93.5  per  cent,  have  reached 
the  sixth  grade,  leaving  only  1,825  who  have  failed  to  make 
that  degree  of  advancement. 

When  we  consider  that  before  reaching  the  sixth  grade  chil- 
dren in  average  schools  can  read  with  considerable  fluency  ; 
can  compose  ordinary  English  sentences  correctly,  and  write 
them  in  a  fair  hand ;  have  learned  the  fundamental  operations 
with  numbers  and  with  the  simpler  forms  of  common  fractions  ; 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  world  geography,  and  have  heard 
and  read  stories  of  American  history ;  have  had  some  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  temperance  physiology,  —  it  would  seem 
evident  that  few  of  the  children  who  are  withdrawn  from  school 
on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  can  be  classed  as  illiterates,  and 
that  most  of  them  have  acquired  what  in  earlier  days  in  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  been  considered  a  fair  education. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  reached  from  the  consideration 
of  city  school  statistics.  These  show  that  the  largest  reduction 
in  numbers  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  fourteen-year-old  pupils 
occurs  between  the  seventh  and  eio-hth  o-rades. 

The  board  has  sought  the  opinion  of  teachers,  school  super- 
intendents, truant  officers  and  workers  for  charitable  societies, 
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as  to  the  probable  effects  of  changing  the  present  law  so  as 
to  include  children  in  their  fifteenth  year.  With  practical 
unanimity  these  persons  express  the  following  opinions  :  — 

1.  The  great  majority  who  can  afford  to  keep  their  children 
in  school  are  now  doing  so. 

2.  Of  those  who  do  not  need  the  assistance  of  the  children 
in  the  support  of  the  family,  but  who  hasten  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  school  when  the  age  limit  is  reached,  the  great 
majority  consists  of  recent  immigrants  who  are  themselves  com- 
paratively illiterate. 

3.  To  raise  the  ao^e  limit  would  hold  these  children  in  school 
another  year,  which  would  be  to  their  advantage. 

4.  Some  of  the  children  so  held,  especially  those  in  the 
upper  grades,  being  by  a  year  nearer  graduation,  might  be 
allowed  by  their  parents  to  continue  for  the  sake  of  the  diploma, 
which  has  some  commercial  value,  through  enabling  its  possessor 
to  secure  more  remunerative  employment.  This  also  would  be 
an  advantage. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  family 
conditions  are  such  as  to  furnish  a  pressing  necessity  for  the 
assistance  of  the  child  in  the  family  support.  Were  the  right 
to  this  assistance  withdrawn  by  raising  the  age  limit,  many 
families  would  suffer  hardship  in  consequence.  Numerous 
specific  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Board  in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  The  opinion  is 
universal  that  it  is  better  that  the  children  should  work  after 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  than  that  the  family  should  be 
pauperized. 

6.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  leave  school 
promptly  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  do  so  voluntarily, 
preferring  the  more  active  life  outside  to  the  confinement  of 
school.  These  are  children  for  whom  the  study  of  books  has 
little  attraction,  because  their  tastes  are  not  literary  or  because 
they  are  slow-witted.  Such  children  would  get  little  good 
from  continuing  in  school.  Regular  work  for  wages  would 
stimulate  them  to  effort  and  would  increase  their  self-respect ; 
it  would  be  a  moral  and  a  mental  tonic.  Later,  some  of  these 
see  that  they  have  made  a  mistake,  and  return  to  study  in  even- 
ing schools. 
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In  a  report  ol  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industry  for  1903  it  is  stated  that,  of  938  boys  and  girls, 
averaging'  a  little  over  fifteen  years,  who  were  found  at  work, 
only  5.8  per  cent,  w^ould  rather  attend  school  than  work. 

7.  Were  the  age  limit  raised,  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the 
compulsory  law  would  be  increased.  The  usefulness  of  a  law 
does  not  lie  in  the  breadth  of  its  scope  nor  in  the  minuteness 
of  its  details,  but  in  the  vigor  and  thoroughness  with  which  it 
is  enforced.  The  law  noAv  upon  the  statute  books  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  more  simple,  intelligible  and  enforcible  than  any 
which  has  preceded  it:  but,  taking  the  State  at  large,  it  is 
not  enforced  either  with  vigor  or  with  thoroughness.  To  add 
another  3^ear  to  the  period  for  compulsory  schooling  would  in- 
crease the  pressure  upon  the  parents,  whose  claim  upon  the 
child's  time  would  be  stronger,  and  it  would  also  tend  to  force 
into  irregularity  and  truancy  some  of  the  class  just  described 
who  prefer  work  to  school,  or  idleness  to  school. 

8.  The  opinion  is  expressed  by  persons  familiar  with  the 
conditions  that  the  existing  law,  excellent  as  it  is  in  most 
respects,  contains  one  defect :  it  allows  children  to  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  allows 
them  to  be  employed,  although  illiterate,  provided  they  attend 
an  evening  school.  These  are  mostly  non-English-speaking 
foreign -born  children. 

In  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  just  passed  their 
fourteenth  birthday,  and  are  employed  for  nine  or  ten  hours  in 
factories  and  workshops,  it  is  a  hardship  for  them  to  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  a  night  school  for  two  hours  in  the  evening. 
They  are  too  tired  and  often  too  sleepy  to  apply  themselves  to 
study.  They  could  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning  much 
quicker,  and  with  less  danger  of  physical  impairment,  by  reg- 
ular attendance  at  a  day  school.  The  children,  their  families 
and  the  community  would  ultimately  be  benefited  if  these  chil- 
dren were  required  to  attend  a  day  school  regularly  until  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  until  they  are  able  to  read  and 
write  ordinary  English.  The  New  York  law  requires  schooling 
equal  to  that  in  a  fifth  grade. 

The  present  law  is  the  result  of  more  than  twenty  years' 
experimenting.      In  1850  a  law  was  passed  requiring  children 
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between  the  age  of  six  and  fifteen  to  be  either  at  school  or  at 
work,  and  towns  were  empowered  to  make  by-laws  and  appoint 
officers  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  first  compulsory  school  attendance  law  in  the  United 
States  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  May, 
1852.  It  fixed  eight  and  fourteen  as  the  age  limits,  and  called 
for  twelve  weeks  of  schooling,  six  of  which  should  be  consecutive 
in  each  year.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to 
report  to  the  town  or  city  cases  of  violation  of  the  law,  and  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  town  or  city  to  prosecute  all  violations 
of  the  act.  Among  other  exemptions,  if  the  parent  by  reason 
of  poverty  was  not  able  to  send  the  child  to  school,  he  was 
held  not  to  have  violated  the  law. 

By  repeated  acts  of  legislation  the  law  has  been  broadened 
and  strengthened.  In  1873  the  age  limit  was  lowered  to  twelve 
years,  but  the  annual  schooling  was  extended  to  twenty  weeks, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  given  to  truant  officers 
especially  appointed  by  the  school  committees. 

In  1874  the  age  limit  was  again  raised  to  fourteen,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  twenty  weeks'  schooling  be  in  two  terms 
of  ten  consecutive  weeks  each. 

In  1876  an  employment  law  was  passed  providing  that  no 
child  under  ten  should  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment.  No  child  under  four- 
teen might  be  so  employed  unless  in  the  year  next  preceding 
his  emplo^anent  he  had  attended  a  public  or  private  day  school 
for  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  two  terms  of  ten  consecutive  weeks 
each.  The  employment  law  served  to  fortify  the  attendance 
law. 

In  1889  the  exemption  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  par- 
ents, which  had  proved  a  troublesome  weakness,  was  stricken 
out. 

In  1890  the  length  of  schooling  was  extended  to  thirty  weeks 
if  the  schools  in  the  town  continued  so  long.  There  was  an 
allowance  of  two  weeks  for  unexcused  absences. 

In  1891  a  law  was  enacted  raising  the  school  age  to  fifteen  in 
towns  and  cities  where,  in  connection  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  public  schools,  provision  was  made  for  industrial  education 
in  any  form. 
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In  1894  the  employment  laws  were  strengthened,  but  they 
allowed  children  in  their  fourteenth  year  to  be  employed  during 
vacations  and  at  other  times,  provided  they  had  attended  school 
thirty  weeks  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment. 

In  1898  the  limits  of  school  age  were  fixed  at  seven  and 
fourteen,  and  attendance  was  required  during  the  entire  time 
when  the  public  schools  were  in  session.  The  minimum  school 
year  was  fixed  at  thirty-two  weeks. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  if  found 
wandering  about  the  streets  and  growing  up  in  idleness  and 
ignorance,  might  be  dealt  with  as  children  between  seven  and 
fourteen  might  be  dealt  with  for  truancy.  This  is  the  existing 
law. 

Comparing  the  existing  law  with  those  that  have  preceded  it, 
its  superiority  is  found  in  beginning  the  school  life  at  seven 
instead  of  eight  years  of  age ;  in  making  the  attendance  com- 
pulsory during  the  whole  time  the  schools  are  in  session,  which 
may  not  be  less  than  thirty-two  weeks,  and  is  on  an  average  in 
the  State  thirty-seven  weeks ;  in  reducing  the  grounds  for  ex- 
emption ;  in  forbidding  the  employment  of  chiljiren  of  school 
age  when  the  schools  are  in  session  ;  in  the  employment  of 
special  truant  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  author- 
ities, to  enforce  the  law. 

The  facts  to  be  ascertained  about  any  child  are  few  and 
easily  answered.  Is  he  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 
age?  Is  he  in  school  all  the  time  when  the  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion? If  not,  is  he  receiving  an  equivalent  education  else- 
where ?  If  not,  are  his  parents  keeping  him  at  home,  or  is  he 
a  truant,  or  at  work  for  wages  ? 

•In  comparison  with  the  school  attendance  and  labor  laws  of 
other  States,  the  law  of  Massachusetts  appears  to  be  as  Inroad 
and  as  simple  as  those  of  any  State,  and  superior  in  these 
respects  to  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States. 

In  tables  contained  in  the  last  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  thirty-five  States  are  shown  to 
have  compulsor}^  attendance  laws.  Of  these,  twenty-two  make 
the  lower  age  limit  eight  years,  —  one  year  above  that  of 
Massachusetts.  Two  make  the  upper  age  limit  twelve  years, 
—  the  age  fixed  by  Massachusetts  in  1852.     Twenty-one  States 
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make  the  upper  age  limit  fourteen,  —  the  same  as  Massachu- 
setts. Eleven  States  have  a  nominally  higher  age  limit  (fifteen 
or  sixteen),  but  all  States  allow  children  to  be  employed  after 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  not  earlier.  Most  of  the  States 
retain  some  of  these  exceptions  and  exemptions  which  have 
made  the  enforcement  of  our  own  laws  difficult  in  the  past. 

It  appears  from  the  United  States  report  that  Massachusetts 
is  now  requiring  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  a  larger  aggre- 
gate amount  of  continuous  schooling  than  any  other  State 
except  Connecticut. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  reports  that  it  does  not  consider  it 
feasible  or  desirable  to  raise  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  school 
attendance  from  fourteen  to  fifteen,  for  the  reasons  that  a  large 
majority  of  children  in  their  fifteenth  year  are  now  in  school ; 
that  of  those  who  have  l^een  withdrawn  a  large  proportion  have 
acquired  a  fair  amount  of  education ;  that  others  are  so  dis- 
posed towards  school  as  not  to  be  likely  to  reap  much  advan- 
tage from  continued  attendance ;  that  most  of  those  who  have 
been  withdrawn  are  aiding  in  the  faniil}^  support,  and  that  this 
assistance  is  needed  in  a  majority  of  cases  ;  and  that  to  raise 
the  school  age  would  increase  the  difficult}^  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

The  Board  ivould,  however,  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
law  which  would  hold  children  in  school  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen, provided  they  are  not  able  earlier  to  read  and  write. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE   H.  MARTIN,  8ecretar>/, 

For  (he  Board. 
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EVENING   SCHOOLS. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Adams, 

Attle  borough, 

Beverly,     . 

Boston, 

Brockton,  . 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 

Chicopee,  . 

Clinton, 

Dudley, 

Easthampton, 

Everett, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Framingham, 

Gardner,    . 

Gloucester, 

Grafton,     . 

Greenfield, 

Haverhill, . 

Holyoke,   . 

Hyde  Park, 

Lawrence, 

Leominster, 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 

Maiden, 

Marlborough, 

Maynard,  . 

Medford,    . 

Milford, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton,     . 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

North  Attleboroughj 

Northbridge, 

Peabodv,   . 

Pittsfield,  . 

Quincy, 

Salem, 

Somerville, 

Southbridge, 

Spencer,     . 

Springfield, 

Taunton,  . 

Waltham,  . 

Watertown, 

Webster,  . 

Wellfleet,  . 

Westfield,  . 

"Weymouth, 

Woburn,  . 

Worcester, 

Totals, 


13 

11 

7 

238 

14 

5 

41 

9 

18 

6 

2 

15 

4 

66 

4 

4 

26 

8 

4 

3 

15 

30 

7 

53 

18 

93 

16 

10 

5 

3 

6 

9 

50 

3 

3 

15 

12 

3 

3 

6 

10 

10 

7 

20 

4 

2 

37 

11 

9 

1 

6 

1 

4 

4 

5 

82 

1,071 


Attendance. 


572 
230 
177 
4,123 
399 
119 
1,242 
425 
192 
221 

73 

135 

105 

2,544 

549 

88 
227 
325 

64 

72 

447 

604 

151 

1,242 

200 

2,983 

1,032 

314 

136 

50 

156 

235 

1,872 

63 
189 
245 

99 

56 

92 
155 
277 
550 
447 
680 
168 

42 

1,379 

389 

225 

80 

205 

7 

32 

17 

146 

1,994 

28,841 


113 

142 

2,807 

165 

70 

609 

204 

162 

91 

55 

104 

101 

1,546 

206 

40 

38 

125 

40 

39 

186 

464 

82 

909 

51 

1,456 

390 

206 

13 

25 

64 

49 

1,149 

21 

38 

102 

81 

29 

14 

8 

144 

56 

216 

239 

101 

4 

901 

114 

166 

139 
10 
17 
18 
33 

787 

14,939 


364 

169 

153 

5,116 

284 

62 

723 

218 

248 

198 

34 

196 

56 

2,557 

349 

45 

164 

153 

93 

46 

349 

650 

104 

1,324 

117 

2,294 

515 

200 

56 

40 

65 

195 

1,397 

52 

64 

261 

120 

28 

76 

67 

167 

237 

213 

329 

201 

28 

1,081 

304 

214 

25 

207 

12 

49 

35 

53 

1,335 

23,692 


18 
35 
34 
99 
48 
69 
63 
50 
40 
94 
40 
30 
81 
45 
40 
42 
35 
30 
3 
53 
60 
44 
90 
77 
57 
70 
39 
49 
58 
30 
39 
24 
39 
45 
35 
40 
46 
35 
33 
56 
43 
54 
47 
79 
36 
38 
73 
36 
46 
50 
50 
26 
39 
30 
38 
110 

48 


14 

15 

8 

255 

20 

7 

57 

16 

29 

15 

4 

15 

6 

189 

41 

7 

26 

10 

4 

5 

30 

54 

6 

81 

20 

168 

43 

18 

6 

3 

6 

12 

90 

7 

8 

17 

13 

3 

5 

9 

10 

12 

24 

34 

13 

2 

86 

24 

13 

2 

10 

1 

4 

5 

8 

102 

1,692 


Expense. 


$493  69 

863  11 

1,503  05 

110,784  01 

2,749  22 

1,826  09 

10,196  27 

1,730  82 

2,111  16 

1.300  00 
198  12 
883  82 

1,366  99 
14,436  46 

3,180  00 
760  60 
852  72 
378  26 
300  00 
385  00 

2,276  00 

5.301  12 
1,162  39 

10,786  00 

1,482  25 

25,000  00 

2,501  50 

2,825  90 

760  02 

105  00 

700  03 

650  00 

9,197  45 

358  75 

975  31 

1,800  00 

986  50 

292  00 

286  92 

380  00 

873  52 

1,530  22 

2,670  00 

7,188  00 

611  60 

143  59 

14,663  08 

1,892  50 

1,891  00 

230  00 

642  70 

12  98 

247  00 

250  00 

543  51 

29,624  04 

$287,140  27 
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GRADUATED   TABLES. 


In  order  to  show  the  comparative  standing  of  the  towns  and  cities  (1)  in 
the  taxes  which  they  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  pub- 
lic schools,  (2)  in  the  ratio  which  these  taxes  bear  to  their  respective  valu- 
ations, and  (3)  in  the  ratio  of  the  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  to  the 
whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  three  graduated  tables 
have  been  prepared. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  as  well  as  convenience  of  reference  these  tables 
may  be  named  as  follows  :  — 
I.   Graduated  taxation  table. 
II.   Graduated  valuation  table. 

III.   Graduated  attendance  table. 

I.     Oraduated  Taxation  Table. 

In  this  table  the  towns  and  cities  are  classified  or  ranked  according  to  the 
amounts  which  they  severally  raise  by  local  taxation  for  the  school  support 
of  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  the 
average  membership  that  more  than  any  other  factor  determines  the  expense 
of  the  schools,  and  it  is  the  expenditure  for  each  child  in  the  average  mem- 
bership that  more  than  any  other  factor  determines  a  town's  liberality  in 
matters  of  school  support.  In  some  places  large  numbers  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  are  in  private  schools ;  the  amount  raised  for  the 
public  schools  is  correspondingly  reduced.  Consequently  the  amounts  of 
the  local  tax  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  in  such  places  are 
relatively  small.  To  use  such  amounts,  however,  as  evidence  of  the  economy 
or  the  parsimony  of  towns  would  be  illogical  and  unjust. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  table  to  present  important  data  not  given  in 
reports  previous  to  the  sixty-sixth.  They  are  the  amounts  yielded  for  each 
child  in  the  average  membership  by  the  local  tax  plus  the  State  and  other 
contributions.  In  the  column  next  to  the  last,  the  amounts  measure  the 
local  taxation  burden  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership.  That  is  to 
say,  the  former  column  shows  what  the  town  unaided  is  doing  for  the  child, 
the  latter  column  what  the  child  gets  from  all  sources. 

II.     Oraduated  Valuation  Table, 
This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratios  which  the 
sums  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
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bear  to  their  respective  assessed  valuations.  For  convenience  [of  appre- 
hension the  ratio  in  each  case  is  expressed  as  so  many  dollars  of  tax  on  a 
thousand  dollars  of  valuation. 

III.  Graduated  Attendance  Table. 
This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratio  in  each  case 
of  the  average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  to  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  reported  in  the  school  census.  If  there 
are  no  private  schools,  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  high.  If  there  are  no  pri- 
vate schools  and  at  the  same  time  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
children  under  five  and  over  fifteen  are  attending  school,  the  ratio  may  ex- 
ceed even  a  hundred  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  children  attend  pri- 
vate schools  in  any  considerable  number,  the  fact  is  reflected  in  a  lower 
ratio. 
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bi 

Amount  yielded  for  Each 

Child  in  the  Average 

Membership  of  the  Public 

Schools  by  the  — 

Local    tax    plus 
the   State  and 
other  contri- 
butions. 

t-<rim-#-*'*'^Tt<e<jc*5'*-*cocococococoio?o 

Local  tax  for 
support. 

^oco-*(^oa50'Moocoa5>oOi-io>o-*0(M 

cocO'-ioot^t^coT*<o>oot^cDCDict'OiOTt<^c<:ico 
cD?oiOTt<Tti-*Tt<^eococoeocoeocofOoocococo 

Amount  of  local 
tax  for  school 
support  for 
each  child  be- 
tween five  and 
fifteen  years  of 
age. 

lMC5U3051-^iOOlMOO(Mt^'*CO-*05lM'-<CMC3i 
■-i05^00COO^C<3GO(MTt<0-*COOO<MCOC<IO 

0«0<Mt-i<M000005eoCTlCOiO'-'(MCOO?0'0-* 

1 

z 

K 

I 
Bb 

K 
1              =5 

In   the  average 
membership  of 
the     public 
schools. 

0— ioot:^oco'*cr>.-Hoooi^a5«D<MiO(MOi-iira 

OiraiOC£>CNCOC5TtlOt^CDCD<MCO«D-*  —  051003 
r-H  (M  M  .-H  .-H  CO  (M  t^  TJ<  ■*  rt  --H  «D  C^«D  t^  "*  (N         CO^ 

CO          r^                           lo^o"              0      cT 

00                           ,-           ,-H 

a  a 

■55  "^  .2 
£i'2  0 
F  3  ? 
fe  0)  a 
0  >  5 

C<1003t^Ol~-.CDOiOOt--0300t^!Mt^OiOCO(M 

eoooo03i-i-*it^t^O(NOcot^oO'HoiM03CDeo 
f-ic<icOi-ii— KMcvico-^-^iMi— 1  oo_-*_t^ t^ ■*  "^^     eo_ 
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Kank  according  to  the 
amount   yielded  for 
each    child    in    the 
average  member- 
ship  of  the    public 
schools  bj'  the  local 
tax  for  school  sup- 
port. 
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Leominster, 

Dunstable, 

Norton, 

Lenox, 

Chicopee,'  . 

Northampton, 

Westfield,  . 

Harvard,    . 

Marshfield, 

Wilbraham, 

Brockton,  . 

Ashland,    . 

Lynn, 

Montague, 

Taunton,    . 

Wellfleet,   . 

Acton, 

Greenfield, 

Norfolk,     . 

Bourne, 

Abington,  . 

Raynham, . 

Framingham, 

Everett, 

Marlborough, 

Wakefield, 

Fall  River, 

Williamstown, 

Rank  according  to  the 
amount   yielded  for 
each    child    in    the 
average   member- 
ship   of   the    public 
schools  by  the  local 
tax  for  school  sup- 
port. 
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II.     Graduated  Valuation  Table. 


A  graduated  table  in  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property  ap- 
propriated for  the  sxipport  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1903-1904. 
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Huntington, 

$8  47 

199 

46 

Uxbridge,  . 

$6  40 

2 

2 

Warren, 

8  45 

38 

47 

Hudson, 

6  39 

18 

3 

Abington,  . 

8  37 

122 

48 

Chicopee,    . 

6  39 

12 

4 

Grafton,     . 

8  05 

132 

49 

Kingston,    . 

6  38 

22 

5 

E.  Longmeadow, 

8  00 

29 

50 

E.   Bridgewater, 

6  35 

44 

6 

Norwell,     . 

7  99 

227 

51 

Dighton,     . 

6  34 

25 

7 

Randolph,  . 

7  96 

66 

52 

Agawam,    . 

6  31 

13 

8 

Groveland, 

7  77 

57 

53 

Fox borough. 

6  31 

16 

9 

Palmer, 

7  69 

101 

54 

Middleborough,. 

6  30 

110 

10 

Ashby, 

7  49 

60 

55 

Whitman,  . 

6  30 

172 

11 

Prescott,     . 

7  48 

50 

56 

Lee,     . 

6  30 

21 

12 

Brookfield, 

7  44 

55 

57 

Southborough,   . 

6  28 

27 

13 

Rockland,  . 

7  29 

45 

58 

Holbrook,  . 

6  27 

10 

14 

Monson,     . 

7  29 

19 

59 

Granville,   . 

6  25 

35 

15 

Bridgevvater, 

7  27 

84 

60 

Black  stone. 

6  21 

28 

16 

"Weymouth, 

7  24 

100 

61 

Norton, 

6  17 

59 

17 

Hinsdale,   . 

7  22 

47 

62 

Wilbraham, 

6  16 

6 

18 

Clarksburg, 

7  20 

194 

63 

Conway, 

6  13 

9 

19 

Orange, 

7  20 

76 

64 

Millbury,    . 

6  12 

53 

20 

Norwood,  . 

7  08 

33 

65 

Bellingham, 

6  11 

15 

21 

Chester, 

7  06 

95 

66 

Ashburnham,     . 

6  09 

20 

22 

Ware, 

7  03 

105 

67 

Westfield,  . 

6  08 

14 

23 

Spencer,     . 

6  99 

97 

68 

North  Adams,    . 

6  07 

48 

24 

Northbridge, 

6  98 

106 

69 

Wakefield, . 

6  07 

1 

25 

West  Boylston,  . 

6  93 

93 

70 

Wayland,   . 

6  05 

24 

26 

Adams, 

6  90 

52 

71 

Littleton,    . 

6  05 

23 

27 

N.  Attleborough, 

6  89 

49 

72 

Barre, 

6  04 

81 

28 

Pepperell,  . 

6  84 

46 

73 

Provincetown,    . 

6  04 

70 

29 

Ashland,     . 

6  82 

112 

74 

Harwich,    . 

6  03 

26 

30 

Gardner,     . 

6  68 

130 

75 

Hubbardston,     . 

6  02 

90 

31 

South  Hadley,    . 

6  68 

87 

76 

Dan  vers,     . 

6  01 

58 

32 

Wrenthara, 

6  67 

37 

77 

Rehoboth,  . 

6  01 

32 

33 

Merrimac,  . 

6  62 

62 

78 

Attleborough,     . 

6  01 

120 

34 

Heath, 

6  61 

302 

79 

Hawley, 

6  00 

254 

35 

Sunderland, 

6  61 

40 

80 

Templeton, 

5  99 

36 

36 

Montague,. 

6  60 

3 

81 

Colrain, 

5  99 

88 

37 

Raynham, . 

6  55 

42 

82 

Williamsburg,    . 

5  98 

64 

38 

Orleans, 

6  52 

129 

83 

Hardwick,  . 

5  97 

72 

39 

Everett, 

6  49 

71 

84 

Methuen,    . 

5  95 

80 

40 

Dennis, 

6  49 

91 

85 

Braintree,   . 

5  89 

34 

41 

Holden, 

6  48 

126 

86 

Med  way,     . 

5  89 

77 

42 

Williamstown,   . 

6  48 

107 

87 

Maiden, 

5  88 

99 

43 

Rutland,     . 

6  47 

141 

88 

Stoughton, 

5  86 

51 

44 

Natick, 

6  45 

41 

89 

Mansfield,  . 

5  86 

74 

45 

Sturbridge, 

6  43 

332 

90 

West  Newbury, . 

5  85 

ex 
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103 

91 

Holliston,  . 

$5  85 

155 

153 

Woburn,     . 

$5  19 

79 

92 

Charlemont, 

5  84 

211 

154 

Needham,  . 

5  19 

78 

93 

Walpole,     . 

5  84 

289 

155 

Enfield, 

5  19 

162 

94 

Avon, . 

5  83 

160 

156 

Melrose, 

5  17 

56 

95 

Belchertown, 

5  82 

207 

157 

Cheshire,    . 

5  16 

86 

96 

Reading,     . 

5  82 

191 

158 

Boylston,    . 

5  15 

161 

97 

Millis, 

5  81 

119 

159 

Pittsfield,    . 

5  13 

69 

98 

Shelburne,  . 

5  75 

202 

160 

Sandwich,  . 

5  13 

149 

99 

Northampton,     . 

5  74 

249 

161 

Deerfield,    . 

5  12 

8 

100 

Greenfield, . 

5  72 

293 

162 

Stow,  . 

5  12 

30 

101 

Northborough,   . 

5  71 

197 

163 

Lawrence,  . 

5  03 

65 

102 

Dudley, 

5  71 

165 

164 

Rowe, 

5  00 

102 

103 

Upton, 

5  70 

179 

165 

W.  Brookfield,  . 

4  99 

92 

104 

Westminster, 

5  67 

143 

166 

Rock  port,   . 

4  98 

118 

105 

Brockton,   . 

5  67 

94 

167 

Salisbury,  . 

4  97 

7 

106 

Tyngsborough,  . 

5  65 

154 

168 

Windsor,     . 

4  96 

146 

107 

Chelsea, 

5  64 

181 

169 

Fitchburg,  . 

4  95 

114 

108 

Hopkinton, 

5  63 

214 

170 

Arlington,  . 

4  95 

75 

109 

Becket, 

5  63 

109 

171 

Douglas,     . 

4  93 

11 

110 

New  Salem, 

5  63 

168 

172 

Ayer,  . 

4  89 

98 

111 

Marlborough,     . 

5  62 

133 

173 

Franklin,    . 

4  89 

73 

112 

Leominster, 

5  59 

183 

174 

Stoneham,  . 

4  89 

140 

113 

Wilmington, 

5  59 

148 

175 

Peabody,    . 

4  88 

68 

114 

Sheffield,     . 

5  59 

174 

176 

Medford,     . 

4  86 

85 

115 

Westford,   . 

5  59 

219 

177 

Blandford, . 

4  85 

63 

116 

Saugus, 

5  56 

175 

178 

Westborough,    • 

4  X5 

145 

117 

W.  Springfield,  . 

5  56 

166 

179 

Acushnet,  . 

4  82 

231 

118 

Truro, 

5  52 

204 

180 

Worcester, . 

4  82 

67 

119 

Sutton, 

5  50 

164 

181 

Dalton, 

4  82 

17 

120 

Buckland,  . 

5  50 

223 

182 

Billerica,     . 

4  82 

123 

121 

Clinton, 

5  48 

170 

183 

Quincy, 

4  81 

156 

122 

Hingham,  . 

5  47 

158 

184 

Petersham, 

4  81 

124 

123 

Athol, 

5  47 

220 

185 

Lowell, 

4  80 

258 

124 

Dunstable, 

5  47 

163 

186 

Tewksbury, 

4  80 

6 

125 

Savoy, 

5  46 

157 

187 

Brimfield,  . 

4  79 

176 

126 

Revere, 

5  45 

117 

188 

Norfolk,      . 

4  77 

96 

127 

Southbridge, 

5  44 

125 

189 

Greenwich, 

4  77 

153 

128 

N.  Brookfield,    . 

5  44 

151 

190 

Townsend, 

4  76 

139 

129 

Concord,     . 

5  42 

206 

191 

Winchendon, 

4  73 

159 

130 

W.  Bridge  water. 

5  42 

177 

192 

Cummington,     . 

4  73 

167 

131 

Granby, 

5  41 

221 

193 

Sterlmg, 

4  70 

104 

132 

Warwick,   . 

5  41 

234 

194 

Longmeadow,    . 

4  70 

39 

133 

Bernardston, 

5  41 

186 

195 

Ameslmry,. 

4  69 

135 

134 

Hanover,    . 

5  38 

188 

196 

Acton, 

4  67 

82 

135 

Oxford, 

5  38 

205 

197 

Holyoke,    . 

4  66 

142 

136 

Somerville, 

5  35 

251 

198 

Winchester, 

4  64 

150 

137 

Fairhaven, . 

5  34 

189 

199 

Shirley, 

4  64 

113 

138 

Framingham,     . 

5  32 

200 

200 

Springfield, 

4  59 

111 

139 

Chatham,   . 

5  32 

136 

201 

N.  Marlborough, 

4  58 

152 

140 

Sudbury,    . 

5  30 

301 

202 

Lexington, 

4  58 

169 

141 

Easthampton,    . 

5  29 

260 

203 

Sherborn,    . 

4  57 

31 

142 

Somerset,    . 

5  29 

137 

204 

Bolton, 

4  56 

193 

143 

Royalston, . 

5  29 

209 

205 

Rochester,  . 

4  53 

128 

144 

Taunton,     . 

5  28 

198 

206 

Amherst,    . 

4  51 

115 

145 

Westhampton,   . 

5  28 

201 

207 

Freetown,  . 

4  50 

228 

146 

Essex, 

5  28 

184 

208 

Canton, 

4  50 

83 

147 

Leicester,    . 

5  28 

248 

209 

Salem, 

4  49 

185 

148 

Florida, 

5  26 

131 

210 

Dracut, 

4  49 

134 

149 

Chelmsford, 

5  26 

210 

211 

Shrewsbury, 

4  48 

187 

150 

Andover,    . 

5  25 

195 

212 

Ashfield,     . 

4  47 

171 

151 

Haverhill,  . 

5  22 

213 

213 

Maynard,   . 

4  47 

121 

152 

Mllford,      . 

5  20 

294 

214 

Plympton,  . 

4  44 
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215 

Tolland,      . 

$4  44 

282 

277 

Medfield,    . 

$3  52 

254 

216 

Hadley,       . 

4  44 

312 

278 

Princeton,  . 

3  52 

54 

217 

Wales, 

4  43 

307 

279 

Groton, 

3  52 

138 

218 

Otis,    . 

4  41 

278 

280 

Worthington, 

3  52 

208 

219 

Lynn, . 

4  39 

276 

281 

Lenox, 

3  51 

43 

220 

Auburn, 

4  37 

264 

282 

Newbury,  . 

3  50 

237 

221 

Dedham,     . 

4  36 

116 

283 

Monterey,  . 

3  46 

255 

222 

Wareham,  . 

4  34 

236 

284 

Peru,  . 

3  46 

203 

223 

Gloucester, 

4  33 

266 

285 

Lynnfield,  . 

3  45 

240 

224 

Bedford,      . 

4  31 

280 

286 

Washington, 

3  44 

243 

225 

G.  Barrington,    . 

4  31 

283 

287 

Shutesbury, 

3  43 

222 

226 

Georgetown, 

4  30 

127 

288 

W.   Stockbridge, 

3  42 

233 

227 

Waltham,  . 

4  25 

297 

289 

Eastham,    . 

3  41 

225 

228 

Oakham,     . 

4  23 

238 

290 

Montgomery,      . 

3  36 

263 

229 

Belmont,     . 

4  23 

269 

291 

Carver, 

3  34 

246 

230 

Hyde  Park, 

4  23 

313 

292 

Webster,     . 

3  34 

144 

231 

Brewster,    . 

4  19 

259 

293 

Russell, 

3  32 

265 

232 

Fall  River, 

4  15 

256 

294 

Halifax, 

3  32 

244 

233 

Easton, 

4  15 

298 

295 

Lancaster,  . 

3  31 

182 

234 

Chesterfield, 

4  13 

305 

296 

Topsfield,    . 

3  29 

180 

235 

Richmond, 

4  12 

196 

297 

Northfield, 

3  28 

232 

236 

Cambridge, 

4  11 

345 

298 

Alford, 

3  27 

279 

237 

Sharon, 

4  10 

285 

299 

Gay  Head, 

3  27 

296 

238 

Lakeville,   . 

4  09 

303 

300 

Newton, 

3  26 

229 

239 

Southwick, 

4  08 

322 

301 

Wellfleet,    . 

3  25 

290 

240 

New  Bedford,     . 

4  07 

235 

302 

Berkley,      . 

3  23 

257 

241 

Lanesborough,   . 

4  06 

300 

303 

Tisbury,      . 

3  23 

262 

242 

Lunenburg, 

4  05 

108 

304 

Mashpee,    . 

3  21 

268 

243 

Wendell,     . 

4  05 

342 

305 

Holland,     . 

3  20 

250 

244 

Barnstable, 

4  04 

318 

306 

Stockbridge, 

3  19 

61 

245 

Erving, 

4  04 

178 

307 

Dover, 

3  17 

328 

246 

New  Ashford,     . 

4  03 

311 

308 

Wellesley,  . 

3  12 

212 

247 

Hanson, 

4  02 

334 

309 

Yarmouth, 

3  06 

277 

248 

Gill.     . 

4  01 

316 

310 

Duxbury,   . 

3  05 

216 

249 

Southampton,     . 

4  00 

325 

311 

Weston, 

3  05 

252 

250 

Plymouth,  . 

3  99 

320 

312 

Hopedale,  . 

3  03 

286 

251 

Dartmouth, 

3  98 

327 

313 

Milton, 

2  99 

192 

252 

Leyden, 

3  97 

326 

314 

Westwood, 

2  99 

287 

253 

Marshfield, 

3  97 

253 

315 

Burlington, 

2  97 

242 

254 

Ludlow, 

3  93 

324 

316 

Mattapoisett, 

2  97 

218 

255 

Swansea,    . 

3  90 

230 

317 

Boxborough, 

2  94 

261 

256 

Paxton, 

3  84 

323 

318 

Seekonk,     . 

2  93 

89 

257 

Mendon, 

3  82 

341 

319 

Egremont, . 

2  91 

275 

258 

Beverly, 

3  82 

284 

320 

Phillipston, 

2  89 

217 

259 

Edgartown, 

3  81 

335 

321 

Mt.  Washington, 

2  88 

273 

260 

Winthrop,  . 

3  79 

274 

322 

Dana, . 

2  83 

190 

261 

Charlton,    . 

3  75 

315 

323 

Bourne, 

2  82 

226 

262 

Sandisfield, 

3  75 

331 

324 

Leverett,     . 

2  80 

173 

263 

Hampden,  . 

3  74 

337 

325 

Lincoln, 

2  76 

241 

264 

Harvard,     . 

3  73 

330 

326 

Cottage  City, 

2  68 

348 

265 

Pembroke, . 

3  72 

338 

327 

Marion, 

2  67 

271 

266 

Westport,   . 

3  70 

319 

328 

Boxford,     . 

2  66 

295 

267 

Scituate, 

3  67 

304 

329 

New  Braintree,  . 

2  62 

281 

268 

Rowley, 

3  66 

267 

330 

Whately,    . 

2  59 

292 

269 

Watertown, 

3  66 

308 

331 

Middleton, . 

2  55 

299 

270 

North  Andover, . 

3  65 

239 

332 

North  Reading, . 

2  54 

291 

271 

Newburyport;    . 

3  62 

339 

333 

Boston, 

2  54 

309 

272 

Marblehead, 

3  61 

314 

334 

Hatfield,     . 

2  53 

270 

273 

Ipswich. 

3  59 

317 

335 

Plainfield,  . 

2  47 

147 

274 

Berlin, 

3  55 

215 

336 

Monroe, 

2  47 

224 

275 

Middlefield, 

3  55 

333 

337 

Hamilton,  . 

2  46 

272 

276 

Hancock,    . 

3  54 

288 

338 

Carlisle, 

2  45 
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340 

339 

Cohasset,    . 

f  2  42 

310 

347 

Pelham, 

$1  73 

344 

340 

Falmouth,  . 

2  40 

306 

348 

Tyringham 

1  72 

321 

341 

Swampscott, 

2  30 

351 

349 

Manchester 

1  48 

343 

342 

Nantucket, 

2  19 

352 

350 

Nahant, 

1  10 

349 

343 

Brookline,  . 

1  98 

329 

351 

Chilmark, 

1  09 

336 

344 

West  Tisbury,    . 

1  97 

350 

352 

Wenham, 

1  03 

347 

345 

Goshen, 

1  96 

353 

353 

Gosnold, 

0  83 

346 

346 

Hull,  . 

1  83 

Graduated  Valuation  Table. 


Showing  the  different  coimties  in  the  State,  numerically  ari'anged,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1903-1904. 
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1 

Franklin,        .... 

$5  67 

f  138,625  39 

124,436,147 

2 

Hampshire, 

5  50 

193,932  89 

35,282,382 

3 

Berkshire, 

5  24 

341,731  77 

65,220,705 

4 

Plymouth, 

5  17 

462,337  69 

89,346,443 

5 

Worcester, 

5  10 

1,310,856  95 

257,205,651 

6 

Hampden, 

4  95 

775,968  77 

156,559,530 

7 

Middlesex, 

4  71 

2,621,290  37 

556,239,522 

8 

Bristol,  . 

4  46 

881,060  62 

197,746,749 

9 

Essex,    . 

4  30 

1,276,901  67 

296,650,488 

10 

Barnstable, 

3  86 

99,706  59 

25,838,565 

11 

Norfolk, 

3  54 

788,204  76 

222,613,394 

12 

Dukes,    . 

2  78 

12,512  08 

4,504,089 

13 

Suffolk,  . 

2  63 

3,331,943  76 

1,265,035,572 

14 

Nantucket 

2  20 

7,523  39 

3,422,245 

AGGREGATE   FOR  THE   STATE. 
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III.     Graduated  Attendance  Table. 


In  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according 
to  the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  the  cMldven  upon  the  public  schools 
for  the  year  1903-1904. 
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Abington, 

376 

783 

2.08 

43 

Stoneham, 

1,003 

970 

.97 

2 

New  Salem, 

104 

129 

1.24 

44 

Easton,    . 

940 

909 

.97 

3 

Bourne,    . 

222 

244 

1.10 

45 

Ayer, 

458 

442 

.97 

4 

Ashland,  . 

232 

253 

1.09 

46 

Milton,     . 

1,247 

1,202 

.96 

5 

Way  land, 

325 

353 

1.09 

47 

Brainlree, 

1,166 

1,123 

.96 

6 

Conroid,  . 

868 

941 

1.08 

48 

Everett,    . 

5,401 

5,200 

.96 

7 

Shelburne, 

211 

•     226 

1.07 

49 

Middleborough, 

1,090 

1,049 

.96 

8 

Dennis,     . 

325 

344 

1.06 

50 

Gloucester, 

4,538 

4,365 

.96 

9 

E.  Bridge  water, 

481 

499 

1.04 

51 

Medfield, 

230 

221 

.96 

10 

Enfield,    . 

147 

151 

1.03 

52 

Lexington, 

707 

677 

.96 

11 

Framingham,  . 

1,738 

1,783 

1.03 

53 

Norweil,  . 

203 

194 

.96 

12 

Wakefield, 

1,843 

1,880 

1.02 

54 

Yarmouth, 

192 

183 

.95 

13 

Danvers,  . 

1,317 

1,344 

1.02 

55 

Foxborough,    . 

508 

484 

.95 

14 

Bernardston,    . 

127 

130 

1.02 

56 

Huntington,     . 

311 

296 

.95 

15 

Bolton,     . 

92 

94 

1.02 

57 

Orleans,    . 

180 

169 

.95 

16 

Bridgewater,    . 

760 

776 

1.02 

58 

Carver,     . 

156 

148 

.95 

17 

Barnsiable, 

612 

622 

1.02 

59 

Whitman, 

1,076 

1,018 

.95 

18 

Hingham, 

721 

732 

1.02 

60 

Melrose,  . 

2,717 

2,574 

.95 

19 

Weymouth, 

1,896 

1,923 

1.01 

61 

HoUiston, 

415 

392 

.94 

20 

West  Boylston, 

215 

218 

1.01 

62 

Middlefield,      . 

90 

85 

.94 

21 

Nahant,    . 

110 

111 

l.Ol 

63 

Greenfield, 

1,419 

1,340 

.94 

22 

Dedhara,  . 

1,294 

1,306 

1.01 

64 

Lee,  . 

754 

511 

.94 

23 

Wellesley, 

679 

685 

1.01 

65 

Monson,  . 

648 

611 

.94 

24 

Cummington,  . 

126 

127 

1.01 

66 

Kingston, 

367 

346 

.94 

25 

Amherst,  . 

703 

706 

1.00 

67 

Marion,    . 

134 

126 

.94 

26 

Pepperell, 

620 

621 

1.00 

68 

Winchester, 

1,485 

1,395 

.94 

27 

Oakham,  . 

72 

72 

1.00 

69 

Reading,  . 

967 

go.-i 

.94 

28 

Groveland, 

404 

403 

1.00 

70 

Provincetown, 

802 

749 

.93 

29 

Falmouth, 

420 

416 

.99 

71 

Townsend, 

254 

237 

.93 

30 

Holbrook, 

412 

408 

.99 

72 

Williamsburg, 

370 

344 

.93 

31 

Hopedale, 

276 

273 

.99 

73 

Swampscott,    . 

705 

654 

.93 

32  i  Merrimac, 

361 

357 

.99 

74 

Lenox,     . 

548 

508 

.93 

33 

Chester,    . 

233 

230 

.99 

75 

Groton,    . 

355 

329 

.93 

34 

Medway,  . 

410 

404 

.99 

76 

Mendon,  . 

142 

131 

.92 

35 

Natick,     . 

1,621 

1,594 

.98 

77 

West  Tisbury, 

51 

47 

.92 

36 

Stow, 

178 

164 

.98 

78 

Shrewsbury,    . 

260 

239 

.92 

37 

Wellfleet, 

125 

122 

.98 

79 

Brookline, 

3,309 

3,039 

.92 

38 

Erving,     . 

161 

157 

.98 

80 

Sudbury, 

169 

155 

.92 

39 

Tisbury,   . 

145 

141 

.97 

81 

Rockland, 

1,051 

964 

.92 

40 

Marblehead,     . 

1,073 

1,042 

.97 

82 

Sterling,  . 

194 

178 

.92 

41 

Charlemont,     . 

166 

161 

.97 

83 

Medford, . 

3,580 

3,274 

.91 

42 

Duxbury, 

221 

214 

.97 

84 

Ashbumham,  . 

369 

337 

.91 
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Oransre,    . 

1.056 

964 

.91 

144 

Dunstable, 

65 

56 

.86 

86 

Halifax,  . 

79 

72 

.91 

145 

Frescott.  . 

72 

62 

.86 

87 

South    Hadley, 

791 

721 

.91 

146 

N.  Attleboro',  . 

1,254 

1,079 

.86 

88 

W  ilinin^'ton,    . 

337 

mi 

.91 

147 

Heath, 

86 

74 

.86 

89 

West  Newbury, 

221 

201 

.91 

148 

Wareham, 

608 

52!3 

.86 

90 

Eilifartown, 

151 

137 

.91 

149 

Winthrop. 

1,177 

1,011 

.86 

91 

Leicester, 

592 

537 

.91 

1.^0 

Mattapoisett,   . 

169 

145 

.86 

92 

Boylston, 

127 

115 

.91 

151 

Nantucket, 

4-22 

362 

.86 

9.3 

Rock  port. 

801 

727 

.91 

152 

Harwich,. 

389 

333 

.86 

91 

Billerica,  . 

460 

416 

.90 

153 

Royalston, 

139 

119 

.86 

95 

Andover, . 

1,137 

1,027 

.90 

154 

W.Bridgewater, 

300 

257 

.86 

96 

Rowe, 

93 

84 

.90 

155 

Cambridge, 

15,512 

13,250 

.85 

97 

Cohasset, 

400 

361 

.90 

156 

Hadley,    . 

260 

221 

.85 

98 

Acton, 

319 

2n8 

.90 

157 

Gosnold,  . 

20 

17 

.85 

99 

Gardner,  . 

2.038 

1,838 

.90 

158 

Norwood, 

1,373 

1,167 

.85 

101 

Randolph, 

653 

588 

.90     ! 

159 

Maynard, 

728 

618 

.85 

101 

Upton, 

313 

281 

.90     . 

160 

Southwick, 

184 

156 

.85 

102 

Hopkinton, 

432 

387 

.90 

161 

Northhorougb, 

363 

307 

.85 

103 

Manchester,     . 

429 

385 

.90 

162 

Belmont, . 

712 

602 

.85 

104 

Warren,  . 

811 

727 

.90 

163 

Conway,  . 

232 

196 

.84 

105 

Marshtield, 

247 

221 

.89 

164 

Uxbridge, 

734 

620 

.84 

106 

Chatham, 

247 

221 

.89 

165 

Westfitld, 

2,162 

1,826 

.84 

107 

W.  Brookfield, 

180 

161 

.89 

166 

AttUborough,  . 

2,163 

1,823 

.84 

108 

Belchertovvn,   . 

406 

363 

.89 

167 

Georgetown,    . 

291 

245 

.84 

109 

Sandwich, 

217 

193 

.89 

168 

Monroe,    . 

50 

42 

.84 

110 

Shuteshury,     . 

66 

59 

.89 

169 

Westminster,  . 

243 

204 

.84 

111 

Scituate,  . 

429 

383 

.89 

170 

Hancock, 

62 

52 

.84 

112 

Hanover, . 

336 

299 

.89 

171 

Berkley,  . 

161 

135 

.84 

113 

Harvard, . 

153 

136 

.89 

172 

Buck  land. 

263 

220 

.84 

114 

Ashby, 

117 

104 

.89 

173 

Weston,    . 

280 

234 

.84 

115 

Gran  by,   . 

llfi 

103 

.89 

174 

Westborough, . 

673 

563 

.84 

116 

Ashtield,  . 

151 

134 

.89 

175 

Millis,       . 

248 

207 

.83 

117 

Needham, 

741 

656 

.89 

176 

Hinsdale, 

253 

211 

.83 

118 

North  Andover, 

816 

722 

.88 

177 

Douiilas,  . 

307 

256 

.83 

119 

Revere,     . 

2,432 

2,147 

.88 

178 

Williamstown, 

848 

705 

.83 

120 

Cottage  City,   . 

168 

148 

.88 

179 

Wilbraham,     . 

250 

207 

.83 

121 

Shirley,    . 

247 

217 

.88 

180 

Egremont, 

93 

77 

.83 

122 

NorthhridEre,    . 

1,366 

1.199 

.88 

181 

Dalton,     . 

552 

456 

.83 

123 

Easthampton, . 

1,141 

1,001 

.88 

182 

Chelmsford,     . 

759 

627 

.83 

124 

Gay  Head, 

40 

35 

.88 

l.>3 

Gt.  Barrington, 

1,041 

858 

.82 

12o 

Saugus,    . 

1,194 

1,044 

.87 

184 

Petersham, 

113 

93 

.82 

126 

Plymouth, 

1655 

1,447 

.87 

185 

Athol, 

1,199 

986 

.82 

127 

Littleton, . 

221 

193 

.87 

186 

Maiden,  . 

6,677 

5,484 

.82 

128 

Stock  liridge,     . 

385 

336 

.87 

187 

Worcester, 

21,302 

17,485 

.82 

129 

Florida,    . 

86 

75 

.87 

188 

Sturbridge, 

367 

301 

.82 

130 

Hudson,  . 

1,020 

888 

.87 

189 

Mansfield, 

801 

658 

.82 

131 

Walpole,  . 

671 

584 

.87 

190 

South borough. 

312 

255 

.82 

132 

W  Springfield, 

1,540 

1,340 

.87 

191 

Brookfield, 

504 

411 

.82 

133 

Westford, 

389 

338 

.N7 

192 

Richmond, 

103 

84 

.82 

134 

Bellingham, 

273 

237 

.87 

193 

Springfield, 

11,490 

9,341 

.81 

135 

Leyden,    . 

68 

59 

.87 

194 

Hubbardston,  . 

212 

172 

.81 

136 

Arlington, 

1,657 

1,437 

.87 

195 

Truro, 

145 

117 

.81 

137 

Avon, 

329 

285 

.87 

196 

North  Reading, 

153 

124 

.81 

138 

Watertown, 

1,408 

1,219 

.87 

197 

Essex, 

357 

289 

.81 

139 

Ipswich,  . 

794 

687 

.87 

198 

Hull, 

197 

159 

.81 

140 

Hatfield,  . 

230 

199 

.87 

199 

Franklin, 

998 

804 

.81 

141 

Somerville, 

11  422 

9,876 

.86 

200 

Winchendon,  . 

1,058 

851 

.80 

142 

Beverly,   . 

2,530 

2,185 

.86 

201 

Plympton, 

56 

45 

.80 

143 

Newton,  . 

5,878 

5.062 

.86 

202 

Fairhaven, 

771 

619 

.80 
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Northampton, . 

3,172    2,544!     .80 

262 

Rowley,   . 

218 

162 

.74 

204 

Grafton,   • 

933       748      .80 

263 

Chesterfield,     . 

97 

72 

.74 

205 

Taunton, . 

5,169    4,134 

.80 

264 

Blandford, 

143 

106 

.74 

206 

Wrentham, 

465 

372 

.80 

2H5 

Sheffield,  . 

282 

209 

.74 

207 

Montiiomery,  . 

55 

44 

.80 

266 

Newbury, 

239 

177 

.74 

208 

Quincy,    . 

5,884 

4,705 

.80 

267 

Stouirhton, 

958 

708 

.74 

209 

Princeton, 

154 

12.S 

.80 

268 

Milll)ury, 

888 

657 

.74 

210 

Chelsea.    . 

6,677 

5  333 

.80 

269 

Mt  Washington 

23 

17 

.74 

211 

Hrockton, 

7,609 

6,071 

.80    : 

270 

Leominster, 

2,333 

1,721 

.74 

212 

Hamilton, 

255 

203 

.80 

271 

Bedford,  . 

206 

152 

.74 

213 

Tyngsborough, 

117 

93 

.79 

272 

Lynnfield, 

122 

90 

.74 

214 

Pembroke, 

189 

1.50      .79 

273 

Tewksbury, 

497 

366 

.74 

215 

Uighton,  . 

303 

240     .79    1 

274 

Longmeadow,  . 

167 

123 

.74 

216 

Westhampton, 

120 

95 

.79 

275 

Pax ton,    . 

76 

56 

.74 

217 

Hanson,   . 

206 

163 

.79    ! 

276 

Hoxborough,    . 

64 

47 

.73 

218 

Ludlow,   . 

504 

399 

.79    ; 

277 

Dover, 

128 

94 

.73 

219 

Milford,    . 

1,880 

1,487 

.79    1 

278 

Peabody, . 

2,206 

1,618 

.73 

220 

Sunderland, 

129 

102 

.79 

279 

Clinton,    . 

2,563 

1,887 

.73 

221 

E.  Longm'dow, 

314 

248 

.79 

280 

Otis, 

89 

65 

.73 

222 

Rutland,  . 

254 

200 

.79 

281 

Norfolk,  . 

148 

108 

.73 

223 

Russell,    . 

145 

114 

.79 

282 

Deerfield, 

319 

232 

.73 

224 

Topsfleld, 

111 

87 

.78 

283 

Berlin, 

165 

12(1 

.73 

225 

Granville, 

176 

137 

.78 

284 

N.  Brook  field, . 

535 

38s 

.73 

226 

Holland,  . 

23 

18 

.78 

285 

Becket,     . 

162 

117 

.72 

227 

Boston,     . 

98,487 

76,884 

.78 

286 

Carlisle,    . 

87 

63 

.72 

228 

VVoburn,  . 

3,312 

2,585 

.78 

287 

W.  Stockbridge 

170 

123 

.72 

229 

Alford,      . 

41 

32 

.78 

288 

Washington,    . 

76 

65 

.72 

230 

Rehohoth, 

291 

227 

.78 

289 

Barre, 

387 

279 

.72 

2;il 

Windsor, . 

95 

74 

.78 

290 

Templeton, 

668 

481 

.72 

232 

Dartmouth, 

601 

468 

.78 

291 

New  Marlboro' 

203 

146 

.72 

233 

Lunenburg, 

224 

174 

.78 

292 

Norton,     . 

274 

197 

.72 

234 

Pittsfield, . 

4,320 

3,354 

.78 

293 

Haverhill, 

6,276 

4,491 

.72 

235 

Plainfield, 

80 

62 

.78 

294 

Colrain,    . 

350 

250 

.71 

236 

Mashpee, . 

62 

48 

.77 

295 

Waltham, 

4,023 

2,872 

.71 

237 

Eastham, 

!        84 

65 

.77 

296 

Agawam, 

500 

355 

.71 

238 

Hampden, 

106 

82 

.77 

i  297 

Sharon,    . 

355 

252 

.71 

239 

Lancaster, 

402 

311 

.77 

i  298 

Lincoln,    . 

132 

93 

.70 

240 

Leverett,  . 

123 

95 

.77 

299 

Northfield, 

240 

169 

.70 

241 

Blackstone, 

1,160 

893 

.77 

300 

Cheshire, . 

208 

146 

.70 

242 

Rochester, 

156 

120 

.77 

301 

Wales,      . 

134 

94 

.70 

243 

Oxford,    . 

541 

415 

.77 

302 

Greenwich, 

104 

73 

.70 

244 

Brewster, 

131 

101 

.77 

303 

Montague, 

1,408 

987 

.70 

245 

Somerset, 

448 

342 

.76 

304 

Westwood, 

207 

145 

.70 

246 

Swansea, . 

258 

196 

.76 

305 

New  Ashford, . 

10 

7 

.70 

247 

Sherborn, 

212 

161 

.76 

306 

Palmer,    . 

1,290 

901 

.70 

248 

Gill, . 

144 

109 

.76 

307 

Wen  ham. 

155 

108 

.70 

249 

Methuen, . 

1,622 

1,226 

.76 

1  308 

Freetown, 

273 

190 

.70 

250 

Brimfield, 

135 

102 

.76 

309 

New  Braintree, 

80 

55 

.69 

251 

Wendell,  . 

98 

74 

.76 

310 

Pelham,    . 

85 

58 

.68 

252 

Lynn, 

11,305 

8,521 

.75 

311 

Seekonk, 

277 

189 

.68 

253 

Salisbury, 

i      284 

214 

.75 

312 

Whately, . 

122 

83 

.68 

254 

Sutton,     . 

585 

440 

.75 

313 

Marlborough,  . 

2,906 

1,974 

,68 

255 

Boxford,  . 

101 

76 

.75 

314 

Middleton, 

146 

99 

.68 

256 

Phillipston, 

60 

45 

.75 

315 

Burlington, 

68 

46 

.68 

257 

Savoy, 

91 

67 

.75 

316 

Lakeville, 

175 

118 

.67 

258 

Goshen,    . 

71 

53 

.75 

317 

Spencer,  . 

1,391 

935 

.67 

259 

Dana, 

130 

97 

.75 

318 

Dracut,     . 

648 

434 

.67 

260 

Holden,    . 

520 

387 

.74 

319 

Tolland,  . 

48 

32 

.67 

261 

Charlton, 

402 

299 

.74 

320 

Lanesborough, 

132 

87 

.66 
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321 

Pern, 

64 

42 

.66 

338 

Hardwick, 

544 

333 

.61 

322 

Raynham, 

267 

176 

.66 

339 

Tyringham,     . 

51 

31 

.61 

323 

Newburyport, . 

2,494 

1,641 

.66 

340 

Hawley.   . 

71 

43 

.61 

324 

Lowell,     . 

14,332 

9,418 

.66 

341 

Lawrence, 

11,428 

6,850 

.60 

325 

Ware,       . 

1,544 

1,011 

.65 

342 

Chicopee,. 

3,447 

2,061 

.60 

326 

Salem, 

6,203 

4,001 

.65 

343 

North  Adams, . 

4,754 

2,829 

.60 

327 

Sandisfleld, 

109 

71 

.65 

344 

Warwick, 

114 

67 

.59 

328 

Auburn,  . 

343 

223 

.65 

345 

New  Bedford,  . 

12,566 

7,380 

.59 

329 

Monterey, 

86 

55 

.64 

346 

Fitchburg, 

6,297 

3,637 

.58 

330 

Canton,    . 

805 

513 

.64 

347 

Clarksburg, 

269 

149 

.55 

331 

Acusbnet, 

239 

152 

.64 

.348 

Chilmark, 

42 

23 

.55 

332 

Adams,    . 

2,471 

1,557 

.63 

349 

Fall  River, 

22,267 

11,759 

.53 

333 

Hyde  Park,      . 

2,336 

1,468 

.63 

350 

Holyoke, . 

,  10,223 

5,282 

.52 

334 

Southampton,. 

171 

107 

.63 

351 

Dudley,    . 

705 

316 

.45 

335 

Amesbury, 

1,567 

970 

.62 

352 

Southbridge,    . 

2,234 

956 

.43 

336 

Westport, 

557 

344 

.62 

353 

Webster,  . 

1,725 

584 

.34 

337 

Worthington,  . 

130 

94 

.61 

Graduated  Attendance  Table. 


Table  in  which  all  the  counties  are  numerically  arranged  according  to 
the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  public  schools 
for  the  year  1903-1904. 


I 

COUNTIES. 

Katio  of 
attendance. 

o                       COUNTIES. 

^      1 

Katio  of 
attendance. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

Barnstable, 

Plymouth, 

Dukes,    . 

Norfolk, 

Nantucket, 

Franklin, 

Middlesex, 

Hampshire, 

.95 
.89 
.89 
.86 
.86 
.84 
.84 
.83 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Suffolk 

Worcester, 

Essex,     .... 

Berkshire, 

Hampden, 

Bristol,    .... 

State,      .... 

.78 
.75 
.75 
.71 
.70 
.63 

.77 

INDEX. 
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Abstract  of  the  school  committees'  returns  for  1903-04, i-exvi 

Academies  and  private  schools, 82,  83,  x-xcii 

Funds  whose  income  must  be  appropriated  to, x-xcii 

Age  of  attendance  upon  school.    See  Compulsory  school  age. 

Agents  of  the  Board,  appointment  of,  purpose  of, 145 

Appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses  of, 181 

Conference  of,  with  superintendents  and  committees, 146 

High  school  inspection  by, 147 

Institutes  held  by, 147,  148 

Names  of, 5 

Office  of,  establishment  of, 144,  145 

Relation  of,  to  schools  of  the  State 144-147 

Reports  of,    ... 191-262 

Importance  and  usefulness  of, 146 

School  superintendency  conditions  inspected  by, 146,  147 

Work  of,  necessity  for, 145-147 

Aldrich,  George  I.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  .  17-21 
As  visitor  to  the  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 34-40 

American  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  report  of  principal  of,  .  317,  318 
State  expenditures  for  instruction  in, 184-186 

Anagnos,  M.,  director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,      334 

Appendices : 

A.  Report  of  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board 189-203 

B.  ReportofG.  T.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Board 205-217 

C.  Report  of  J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Board,       ....       219-231 

D.  Report  of  Walter  Sargent,  agent  of  the  Board, 233-262 

Appendix  to,  institute  for  supervisors  of  drawing,  .        .        .       263-276 

E.  Institute  for  supervisors  of  music,  papers  read  at,     .        .        .        .       277-314 

F.  Reports  on  special  schools,  including  a  report  on  the  instruction  of  the 

adult  blind  at  their  homes, 315-347 

G.  Reports  of  superintendents  of  county  truant  schools,         .        .        .       349-363 
H.    Report  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  increasing  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance, 365-374 

Appropriations,  by  cities  and  towns,  for  support  of  public  schools,         .        .  vi-xc 

For  school  buildings, 10,  129,  vii-xci 

Per  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age xcvii-cviii 

Proportion  of  taxable  property cviii-cxii 

Summary  for  1903-04 80,  81 

Art  School,  State  Normal.     See  Normal  Art. 

Arts,  relation  of,  to  school  work, 257-262 

Associations  of  teachers,  suggestions  for  organization  of,         .        .        .        .       163-171 
Attendance  upon  public  schools,        ...       78,  83,  84,  209,  ii-lxxxviii,  cxiii-cxvi 

Children  in  their  fifteenth  year, 368,  369 

Laws  relating  to,  broad  and  simple, 373 

Comparison  with  other  States, 373,  374 

Baldwin,  W.  A.,  principal,  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 34 

Attended  International  Congress  of  Drawing  Teachers, 35 
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Bartlett,  George  H.,  principal,  State  Normal  Art  School, 61 

Beckwith,  Walter  P.,  principal,  Salem  State  Normal  School,  report  of,  .        .        .  49-53 

Bequests.     See  Billings,  Robert  C,  estate  of. 

Billings,  Robert  C,  estate  of,  bequest  to  Framingham  State  Normal  School,         .        31 

Bequest  to  State  Normal  Art  School, 63 

Blind,  education  of,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for,  report 

of, 334-338 

Instruction  of  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  report  on 338-343 

State  expenditures  for, 184 

Board  of  Education,  annual  report  of,  sixty-eighth, 9-14 

Agents  of,  names  of, 5 

Appeals  to,  from  school  committees  and  parents, 74,  75 

Clerical  assistants,  names  of, 5 

Clerk  and  treasurer  of, 5 

Conference  of,  with  school  authorities,  recommended,      .        .        .        .        .  13,  14 

Educational  matters,  progress  in, 12 

Establishment  of,  reasons  for, 73,  74 

Evening  schools,  increasing  interest  in, 9 

Legislation  relating  to  education  commended  by, 12,  13 

Members  of 5,  14 

Expenses  of, 183 

Normal  schools,  dormitory  system  connected  with, 11 

Establishment  of,  wisdom  of, 13 

Conference  of  principals  of,  with  secretary  of  the  Board,  recommended,      .        13 

School  attendance  and  expenditures, 9 

Secretary  of,  name  of, 5 

Election  of  George  H.  Martin, 12 

Teachers  in  public  schools, 9,  10 

Men,  decrease  in,  matter  for  serious  consideration, 9,  10 

Normal  graduates  as 10,  13 

Boston  Parental  School,  report  on, 356,  357 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  report  of  principal  of , 329-333 

Boyden,  Albert  G.,  principal,  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,    ....        17 
Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for,         .        .      177 

Exhibition  at  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  from, 19 

Graduates  of,  demand  for, 19 

Gymnasium,  description  of, 19,  20 

Architects  and  builders, 20 

Instructors  in,  with  subjects  taught  by, 17 

Changes  in, 19 

Statistics  of, 20,  21 

Students  in,  interesting  facts  concerning 19 

Unity  of  purpose  and  spirit  in, 18,  19 

Visitors'  report  of, 17-21 

Working  plan  of, 18 

Brodeur,  Clarence  A.,  principal,  Westfield  State  Normal  School 54 

Buildings  and  grounds, 208,  209,  214 

Expenditures  for 10,  129,  vii-xci 

Capen,  Elmer  H.,  member  of  State  Board  of  Education, 5 

Carter,  Franklin,  report  of,  president  of  the  corporation  of  the  Clarke  School  for 

the  Deaf, 318-323 

Carter,  John  W.,  treasurer  of  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 

statement  of, 328, 329 

Chapman,  Frederick  E.,  paper  by,  at  the  institute  for  superyisors  of  music,  .       298-305 

Children,  enrolment  and  attendance  of,  in  public  schools,        .        ii-lxxxviii,  cxiii-cxvi 

In  fifteenth  year  of  age  in  town  and  school, 368,  369 
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Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  report  of  the  president  of  the  corporation  of,       .       318-323 

Coburn,  Frank  F.,  principal,  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 41 

College  graduates  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,         .        .        .        101,  102,  227,  228 

Special  training  of,  for  teachers  in  high  schools, 107 

Compulsory  school  age.  Board  recommends  raising,  to  sixteen  in  some  cases,      .      374 

Attendance  upon  school  by  children  of, 83,  ii-lxxxviii 

Comparison  of,  in  other  States, 373,  374 

Law  relating  to,  superiority  of, 373 

Proposition  before  the  Legislature  to  raise, 167,  168,  367 

Question  of  public  educational  policj% 167,  168 

Reasons  for  not  increasing, 370-374 

Report  on,  by  State  Board  of  Education, 365-374 

Conley,  George  H.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Framingham  State  Normal  School,    29-33 

As  visitor  to- the  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 41-45 

As  visitor  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 61-64 

Consolidation  of  schools, 209,  210 

Conveyance  of  school  children, 209,  210 

Expenditures  for, vl-xc 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  report  on  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  327,  328 
Cortelyou,  George  B.,  addressed  the  alumni  at  Westfield  State  Normal  School,  .  55 
Cost  of  the  public  schools.     See  Expenditures  for  public  schools.  , 

Council  of  Education.     See  Massachusetts  Council. 
County  truant  schools.     See  Truant  schools. 

Coiirses  of  studies,  present  requirements, 214,  215 

Deaf,  instruction  of,  expenditures  by  State  for, 184-186 

Reports  of  special  schools  for, 317-333 

Dill,  J.  M.,  sketches  by,  of  types  of  truant  boys, 85-88 

Dog  tax  and  other  income, viii-xcl 

Drawing,  industrial,  in  the  public  schools,  report  of  agent  for  promotion  of,       233-276 
Arts,  relation  of,  to  school  work, 257-262 

1.  What  sort  of  co-ordination  should  exist, 257-260 

2.  How  such  co-ordination  may  best  be  brought  about,         .        .        .       260-262 
Courses  in,  order  and  method  of  presentation, 238-257 

1.  Power  to  draw  simple  objects, 239-248 

2.  Working  drawing, 248,  249 

3.  Sense  of  good  design, 249-254 

4.  Acquaintance  with  good  examples  of  drawing,  painting,  etc.,  .       254-257 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  architect 263-269 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer 270-276 

Status  of,  at  present, 235 

Supervisors  of,  institute  for, 263 

Education  in  the  State,  at  public  and  private  expense, 69 

Educational  centres,  experiments  by  school  committee  of  Boston, ....      169 

Educational  matters,  progress  in, 12,  217 

Evening  schools,  increase  in  items  relating  to, 148 

Interest  in,  growing, 9 

Purpose  of, 149 

Sessions  of,  number  of,  should  not  be  meagre, 9 

Statistics  relating  to  attendance,  expense,  etc.; 79,  80,  xciii 

Examination  of  school  superintendents  by  Board  of  Education,     .        .        .       112,113 

Expenditures  for  public  schools, 10,  129,  vi-xci 

For  each  child  in  average  membership,  etc., 82,  xcvii-cvii 

For  buildings, 10,  81,  129,  viii-xeii 

For  support  of  schools, 10,  80,  129,  vi-xci 

State  and  other  contributions  towards, 130-140,  vi-xci 

Feeble-minded,  report  of  Massachusetts  School  for, 343-347 
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Fernald,  Walter  E.,  report  of,  as  superintendent  of  Massachusetts  School  for.  the 

Feeble-minded, 343-347 

Financial  statements :  — 

Board  of  Education,  appropriations  for, 176-186 

Adult  blind,  instruction  of, 184 

Agents  of, 181 

Aid  to  normal  school  pupils 182 

Deaf  children,  education  of, 184-186 

Incidental  expenses, 182 

Members  of, 195 

Normal  schools 176-180 

Registers  and  blanks,      ■ 184 

Secretary  and  employees, 181 

Teachers'  institutes, 183 

Massachusetts  school  fund, 175 

Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,  advanced  course  in, 24 

Aims  and  accomplishments  of, •        .        .        .  22-24 

Appropriation  and  expenditures  for, 177 

Equipment  of, 25-27 

Gifts  to,  list  of  pictures  and  casts, 26,  27 

•     Instructors  in,  with  subjects  taught, 22 

Changes  in,  and  rearrangement 27 

Lecture  course  and  lecturers 24,  25 

Organization  and  date  of, 23 

Practice  school  and  boarding  hall,  dates  of  erection, 27 

Principal  of,  report  by 22-28 

Statistics  of, 27,  28 

Fletcher,  G.  T.,  report  of,  as  agent  of  the  Board, 205-217 

Buildings  and  grounds, 208,  209,  214 

Consolidation  of  schools  and  conveyance  of  children 209,  210 

Courses  of  studies, 214,  215 

'         Normal  schools,  indications  of  progress  in, 216 

Progress  in  school  matters,  indications  of, 217 

Rural  schools,  improved  conditions  of, 207,  208 

School  attendance, 209 

State  school  fund,  results  of  increase, 210,211 

Superintendence  of  schools  in  western  Massachusetts,       ....       211-214 

Teachers  and  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes, 215,  216 

Truancy, 217 

Work  of,  in  general, , 207 

Special,  inspection  of  superintendency  conditions, 213,214 

Framingham  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures,      .        .       177,  178 

Concerts,  lecturers  and  lectures  for  the  past  year, 32 

Fiftieth  anniversary  celebrated, 32 

General  conditions, 30,  31 

Gifts  to, 31 

Improvements  and  repairs, 29,  30 

Instructors,  with  subjects  of  study  taught, 29 

Changes  in, 30 

Practice  work  in,  further  opportunity  for, 31 

Statistics  of, 32,  33 

Visitors'  report  of ,        .        . 29-33 

Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises,  expenditures  for,         .        .        .        .80,  129,  vi-xc 

Fuller,  Sarah,  principal,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 317 

Fund,  Massachusetts  school,  acts  relative  to, 140-142 

Aid  from,  increased,  results  of, 199-201 
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Circular  relative  to  expenditures  from, \     •       142,  143 

Distril)ution  of  income 138-140 

To  towns  in  western  Massachusetts, 210,  211 

Financial  statement  relating  to, 175 

Improvements  resulting  from  wise  distribution  of,    .        .        .        •         71,  210,  211 

Principal  and  income,  amounts  of, 175 

School  committees,  expenses  of,  not  payable  from, 142 

Authority  of,  over  towns'  share  of  school  fund, 144 

Towns'  share  of  income  of, x-xcii 

Suggestions  relative  to  expenditure  of, 144 

Gay,  George  E.,  director,  Massachusetts  Educational  Exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  .        .        59 
Graduated  tables  of  appropriations  for  schools.     See  Statistics,  graduated  tables. 
Hagar,  Daniel  B.,  tablet  to  memory  of,  at  Salem  State  Normal  School,  .        .        50 

Hazard,  Caroline,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Bridgevvater  State  Normal  School,   .  17-21 

As  visitor  to  the  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 34-40 

As  visitor  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 61-64 

Higgins,  Milton  P.,  "  Industrial  Drawing  from  the  Standpoint  of  an  Architect," 

by, 270-276 

High  schools,  approval  and  inspection  of,  for  State  aid, 147,  221 

College  graduates  as  teachers  in, 227,  228 

Course  of  studies  in  small  high  schools, 229 

Music  in,  report  relating  to, 153-158 

"Music  Analysis  in  High  Schools,"  by  Mary  L.  Regal,        .        .        .       305-311 
"  Technical  Music  in  Secondary  Schools,"  by  Frederick  E.  Chapman,       298-305 

School  year  in,  length  of, 89,  90,  iv-lxxxix 

Minimum  of  thirty-eight  weeks  recommended, 90 

Small  high  schools,  instruction  in,  means  of  improving, 229 

Policy  of  maintaining,  as  compared  with  instruction  in  outside  high  schools,  221-231 

Teachers  in, 226-229 

State  aid  to,  and  reimbursement  of  tuition  expenditures,  .        .        .        130-138 

Increase  of,  recommended  for  certain  towns, 229-231 

Results  of, 201-203 

Statistics  of,  attendance,  number  of  teachers,  etc.,    ....     79,  iv-lxxxix 

Teachers  in,  qualifications  of, 105-107 

Special  school  for  training  for, 106,  107 

Towns  that  do  not  maintain,  per  cent,  of  high  school  pupils  to  whole  number,  222,  223 
Towns  that  do  maintain,  per  cent,  of  pupils  to  whole  number,         .        .       222,223 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  report  of  committee, 323-327 

Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures,     ....      178 

Design  and  development  of, 34,  35 

Exhibits  of,  at  St.  Louis  and  foreign  countries, 35,  36 

Faculty  of,  with  branches  of  study, 34 

Changes  in, 38,  39 

Educational  preparation  of, 36,  37 

Gold  medal  for, 36 

Material  developments, 37,  38 

Principal  of, 34 

Attended  congress  in  Berne,  upon  request, 35 

Recognition  of,  by  educational  experts, 35,  36 

Statistics  of, 39,  40 

Summer  session  of, 39,  40 

Course  of  study  for  superintendents, 114 

Visitors'  report  of, 34-40 

Industrial  Drawing.     See  Drawing. 

"  Industrial  Drawing  from  the  Standpoint  of  an  Architect,"  by  Frederick  Law 

Olmsted,  Jr., 263-269 
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"Industrial  Drawing  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Manufacturer,"  by  Milton  P. 

Higgins 270-276 

Industrial  education,  new  philosophy  of  education, 168,  169 

Jepson,  B.,  paper  by,  at  institute  for  supervisors  of  music,      ....       279-289 

Kindergartens,  statistics  relating  to, 149,  150 

Lancaster,  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at, xciv 

Lawrence,  practice  school  in,  for  Lowell  State  Normal  School,       .        .        .        .  42,  43 

Legislation,  school,  has  followed  local  initiative, 70,  71 

Recent  enactments,  commended  by  the  Board, 12,  13 

Lewis,  L.  E,.,  paper  by,  at  institute  for  supei'visors  of  music,  .        .        .        .       311-314 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  George  E.  Gay,  director  for  Massachusetts  edii- 

cational  exhibit, 59 

Exhibits  from  State  normal  schools, 19,  36,  43,  59,  62 

Lowell  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures,        ....      178 

Exhibits  at  St.  Louis, 43 

Graduation  exercises, 44 

Instructors  in,  with  subjects  of  study  taught 41 

Changes  in 43,  44 

Lectures  and  entertainments, 44 

Practice  schools, 42,  43 

Principal  of, 41 

Progress  of,  in  general,' 41,  42 

Social  life  of, 44,  45 

Statistics  of, 45 

Visitors'  report  of, 41-45 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  at  Westborough xciv 

MacDonald,  J.  W.,  report  of,  as  agent  of  the  Board 219-231 

High  schools,  inspection  of,         .        .        .        .     • 221 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  to  total  enrolment, 222,  223 

Small  high  schools,  arguments  in  favor  of, 224-226 

Policy  of  maintaining,  in  comparison  with  instruction  in  outside  high 

schools, 221-231 

State  aid  to,  increase  recommended  for  certain  towns, 231 

Teachers,  better  equipped,  needed  for  small  high  schools,        .        .        .       226-229 

Work  of,  in  general 221 

Magennis,  Thomas,  report  of,  as  superintendent,  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,       329-333 
Marsh,  Helen  P.,  paper  by,  at  institute  for  supervisors  of  music,   .        .        .       294-305 

Martin,  George  H.,  secretary  of  the  Board,  election  of, 12 

Anniversary  address  by,  at  Worcester  State  Normal  School,    ....        60 

Report  of,  to  the  Board 69-171 

Report  of,  on  raising  compulsory  school  age, 367-374 

Suggestions  by,  relative  to  functions  of  Massachusetts  Council  of  Education,  163-171 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Education,  organization  of, 163 

Suggestions  relative  to  functions  of, 163-171 

Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded,  report  of, 343-347 

Farm  colony  at, 346,  347 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  council  appointed  by, 163 

McLaughlin,  James  M.,  paper  by,  at  institute  for  supervisors  of  music,         .       289-294 

Mosely  Commission,  reference  to  report  of 9,  10 

Murdock,  Frank  F.,  principal,  North  Adams  State  Normal  School,       ...        46 

Music  in  public  schools,  analysis  of,  in  high  schools, 305-311 

College  standpoint  of, 311-314 

Horace  Mann  on,  reference  to  a  report, 150-152 

Individual  and  class  teaching  of, 279-289 

In  other  States, 156,  157 

Inquiry  and  report  relating  to,  in  high  schools, 150-158 
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Institute  for  supervisors  of,  program  of, 158 

Papers  given  at, 277-314 

Suggestions  relating  to,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board,     ....       157,  158 

Systematic  instruction  in, 152,  153 

Work  with  teachers  of,  in'  normal  schools, 294-305 

By  supervisors 289-294 

New  England  Education  League,  conference  on  music, 153,  157 

New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  statement  of  expenditures,       328,  329 
Normal  Art  School,  State,  Boston,  appropriation  and  expenditures,       .        .        .      180 

Bequest  to,  from  Robert  C.  Billings'  estate 63 

Evening  classes  in,  suggested  for  teachers, 63 

Examinations  in,  standard  raised, 61,62 

Exhibit  at  St.  Louis, 62 

Improvements  and  repairs, 62,  63 

Instructors  in,  with  subjects  of  study  taught, 61 

Manual  training  in, 62 

Principal  of, 61 

Scope  of,  in  general, 61 

Statistics  of, •       .        64 

Visitors'  report  of, 61-64 

Normal  schools,  State,  admissions  and  attendance,  statistics  of,     .        .        .        .        65 

Appropriations  and  expenditures, 175-180 

College  graduates,  course  for, 102,  103,  228,  229 

Course  of  studies  in,  lengthening  of,  to  meet  demand  for  highly  qualified 

teachers, 102,  103 

Dormitory  system  connected  with,  results  of, 11 

Establishment  of,  wisdom  of, 13 

Graduates  of,  demand  in  excess  of  supply, 19 

Improved  character  of  teaching  by, 197,  198 

Number  of,  teaching  in  public  schools, 197,  198,  iv-lxxxix 

High  school  teachers,  suggestions  for  special  training  of,  ...       106,  107 

Music  in,  paper  by  Helen  F.  Marsh,  ....'....  294-305 
Principals  of,  conference  with  secretary  of  Board  recommended,  ...  13 
Reports  of :  — 

Bridgewater 17-21 

Fitchburg, 22-28 

Framingham, 29-33 

Hyannis, 34-40 

Lowell, 41-45 

North  Adams, 46-48 

Salem, 49-53 

State  Normal  Art, 61-64 

Westfield, 54-56 

Worcester, 57-60 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures,     .        .        •      179 

Dormitory  of, 47 

Instructors  in,  with  subjects  of  study  taught  by, 46 

Changes  in 46,  47 

Meetings  of, 47 

Principal  of, 46 

Repairs,  special  appropriation  recommended  for, 48 

Statistics  of, 48 

Visitors'  report  of, 46-48 

Olmsted,  Jr.,  Frederick  Law,  "Industrial  Drawing  from  the  Standpoint  of  an 

Architect,"  by, 263-269 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  course  of  study  in,  suggestions  for,         .        .        .       160-162 
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Prince,  John  T.,  report  of,  as  agent  of  the  Board, 189-203 

High  school  privileges .       201-203 

Rural  schools,  future  of, 203 

State  school  fund,  results  of  increased  aid  from, 199-201 

Superintendents,  powers  and  duties  of, 191-196 

Rules  relating  to, 194,  195 

Comments  on, 195,  196 

Teachers,  general  character  and  efficiency, •     196-199 

Normal  school  graduates, 196-199 

Salaries  of 197-199 

Private  schools  and  academies,  statistics, 82,  83,  x-xcii 

Public  schools,  attendance  upon.     See  Attendance  upon  public  schools. 

Charges  of  lack  of  interest  in,  untrue, 75-77 

Expenditures  for.    See  Expenditures  for  public  schools. 

Length  of  schooling  in, 78,  88-90,  iv-lxxxix 

Number  of 78,  ii-lxxxviii 

Responsibility  for,  upon  the  people, 76,  77 

Supreme  end  for  maintaining, 77 

Weak  points  in  system  of, 76 

Recommendations  relating  to  educational  matters, 171 

Regal,  Mary  L.,  paper  by,  at  institute  for  supervisors  of  music,     .        .        .       305-311 

Registers  and  blanks,  expenses  for, 184 

Richmond,  Clinton  Q.,  report  of,  as  member  of  the  Board, 9-14 

As  visitor  to  the  North  Adams  State  Normal  School, 46-48 

As  visitor  to  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School, 54-56 

Rural  schools,  improved  conditions, 207,  208 

Future  of, 203 

Russell,  E.  Harlow,  report  of,  as  principal  of  the  Worcester  State   Normal 

School, 57-60 

Salem  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures,         .       .        .        '.      179 

High  school  principals  co-operate  with, 52 

Instructors  in,  with  subjects  of  study  taught  by, 49 

Changes 51 

Model  school,  conditions  in, 51 

Physical  examination  in 52 

Presentations  to, 50 

Progress  in  work  of, 51,  52 

Report  of,  by  principal  of, 49-53 

Semicentennial  exercises  of, 49,  50 

Statistics  of, 52,  53 

Triennial  reunion  of  teachers  and  students 50 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  report  of, 327,  328 

Sargent,  Walter,  report  of,  as  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,      233-276 
Arts,  relation  of,  to  school  work, 257-262 

1.  What  sort  of  co-ordination  should  exist, 257-260 

2.  How  such  co-ordination  may  best  be  brought  about,         .        .        .       260-262 
Industrial  drawing,  condition  of  instruction,  at  present,   ....      235,  236 

Courses  in,  the  essentials  of  subject-matter, 236-238 

Order  and  method  of  presentation, 238-257 

Status  of 235 

School  age.    See  Compulsory  school  age. 
School  buildings.     See  Buildings. 

School  census  data, 78,  ii-lxxxviii 

School  committees,  functions  or  powers  of,  not  outlined, 72 

School  laws.     See  Legislation,  school. 

School  policy  of  Massachusetts,  justification  for  continuance,         ....        77 
Remedy  for  ills  of, 76 
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Simplicity  of, 72 

Sketch  of,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 70-77 

Wisdom  of, 73 

School  returns,  abstract  of  statistics  of, i-cxvi 

Summary  of, 78-83 

Schools.     See  Public  schools. 

Secretary  of  the  Board,  George  H.  Martin,  report  of, 67-171 

Agents  of  the  Board, 144-147 

Cost  of  schools, 12,  130 

Education  in  the  State,  at  public  and  private  expense, 69 

Evening  schools, 148,  149 

Fund,  Massachusetts  school, 138-144 

High  schools,  State  aid  and  reimbursement  of  tuition,      ....       130-138 

Kindergartens, 149,  150 

Music  in  schools, 150-158 

Physiology  and  hygiene, 159-162 

Suggestions  relative  to  course  of  study, 160-162 

Recommendations  relating  to  educational  matters 171 

School  policy  of  Massachusetts,  sketch  of, 70-77 

School  year,  length  of 88-90 

Superintendency  unions, 108,  120-128 

Supervision  of  schools  by  superintendents, 108-128 

Teachers'  institutes, 147,  148 

Teachers,  organization  of,  suggestions  for, 163-171 

Qualifications  of, 90-93 

For  high  school  teachers, 105-107 

Qualified,  proposed  means  of  increasing  number  of,      ...        .       101-105 

Reasons  for  scarcity  of, 93-100 

Truancy,  absence  due  to, 85-88 

Some  cases  described, 85-88 

Vacation  schools, 150 

Special  schools,  reports  on, 315-347 

American  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Hartford,  Conn., 317,  318 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf, 329-333 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf, 318-323 

County  truant  schools, 349-363 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 323-327 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  at  Westborough, xciv 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  at  Waltham,       .        .        .       343-347 

New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 328,  329 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,    •        .        .       334-343 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children 327,  328 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster, xciv 

"Springfield  Daily  Republican,"  editorial  from,   "The   Status  of  the  School 

Superintendent," HI,  112 

State  aid,  for  high  schools, 71,130,131 

For  pupils  in  normal  schools, 182 

For  superintendency  unions, 71,120-128 

For  support  of  public  schools, 71,72,75 

State  school  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts  school. 

Statistics,  abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1903-04,  ....  i-cxvi 
Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show  : 
First:  (a)  population  of  cities  and  towns;  (6)  valuation  of  cities  and 
towns ;  (c)  number  of  public  schools ;  {d)  persons  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  (e)  persons  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 
^'ge ;  (/)  membership  and  attendance  data  for  the  school  year ;  {g) 
recapitulation  by  counties ii-lxxxviii 
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Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show  —  Continued. 
Second:  (a)  different  teachers  required  and  emploj'ed,  number  of;  {b) 
normal  pupils  and  normal  graduates  employed,  number  of;  (c)  wages 
of  teachers,  average  per  month;  {d)  length  of  schooling;  (e)  high 
schools,  statistics  of ;  {/)  recapitulation  by  counties,  .  .  .  iv-lxxxix 
Third:  (a)  expenditures  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  only  (1) 
teachers'  wages,  (2)  conveyance  of  pupils,  (3)  fuel  and  care  of  school 
premises,  (4)  supervision  by  school  committees,  including  clerical  aid 
and  truant  service,  (5)  supervision  by  superintendents,  (6)  text-books 
and  school  supplies,  (7)  school  sundries;  (b)  amount  derived  from 
other  sources  than  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of 
schools;  (c)  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools ;  {d)  recapitulation  by  counties,  ....  vi-xc 
Fourth :  (a)  expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  for  alterations  and  re- 
pairs ;  (h)  amount  derived  from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  and 
expended  for  school  buildings ;  (c)  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and 
expended  for  school  buildings ;  {d)  amount  raised  by  local  taxation 
and  expended  for  all  school  purposes ;  (e)  local  funds  whose  income 
must  be  appropriated  to  the  public  schools ;  (/)  dog  tax  and  other 
income  voluntarily  appropriated  to  public  schools ;  {g)  recapitulation 

by  counties, viii-xci 

Fifth:  («)  town's  share  of  school  fund  income ;  {b)  amount  of  voluntary 
contributions  expended  on  the  public  schools;  (c)  academies  and 
private  schools ;  {d)  estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid  in  academies 
and  private  schools ;  (e)  funds  whose  income  must  be  appropriated  to 
academies  and  private  schools ;  (/)  recapitulation  by  counties,  .  x-xcii 
Evening  schools :  (a)  number  of ;  (6)  attendance ;  (c)  time ;   {d)  teachers ; 

(e)  expense, xciii 

Graduated  tables,  explanation  of, xcv,  xcvi 

I.  Graduated  taxation  table,  arranged  to  show :  (a)  amounts  raised 
and  expended  by  cities  and  towns  for  the  support  of  schools;  (6) 
amount  expended  per  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age; 
(c)  amount  expended  per  child  in  the  average  membership ;  {d)  rank 

of  cities  and  towns, xcvii-cviii 

II.  Graduated  valuation  table,  arranged  to  show :  (a)  proportion  of  tax- 
able property  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools  by  cities 
and  towns  of  State  ;  (6)  rank  of  cities  and  towns,  ....     cviii-cxii 
III.  Graduated  attendance  table,  arranged  to  show :    («)  average  attend- 
ance of  children  upon  the  public  schools ;    (b)  ratio  of  attendance  to 

number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen cxiii-cxvi 

Summary  of, 78-83 

Summer  schools.     See  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  summer  session. 

Superintendency  unions,  system  of, 109,  110 

In  western  Massachusetts 211 

Normal  school  graduates  in  teaching  force  in, 197-199 

Number  of  towns  in  each, 108 

State  aid  to,  amount  of, 108 

Towns  illegally  outside  of, 109 

Superintendents  of  schools,  addresses  of, 115-119 

Certificates  from  the  Board  granted  to,       .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .113 

Course  of  study  for,  in  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 114 

Examination  of,  by  the  Board, 112,  113 

Law  relating  to, 112,  113 

Advantages  of, 12 

Relation  of,  to  teachers, 104,  105 

Salaries  of, 115-119,  vi-lxxxiii 
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Special  preparation  of,  opportunities  for, 114 

Status  of, Ill,  112 

Supervision  of  schools  by,  under  school  committee, 73 

Supervision  of  schools, 211,  212 

By  superintendents, 108-112 

Inspection  of  conditions,  by  agents  of  the  Board,       ....        113,  146,  213 

Supervisors  of  drawing,  institute  for,  speakers  and  subjects, 263 

Taxation,  amount  raised  for  public  schools  by, 81,  vi-xci 

Tax  rate,  as  a  measure  of  school  efficiency 129,  130 

Teachers,  college  graduates  as, 101,  102,  227,  228 

Demands  upon,  steadily  increasing, 100 

Improvement  of,  in  service, 103-105 

Plans  for, 93 

Meeting  of,  held  by  superintendents, 215,  216 

Men,  decrease  in,  matter  for  serious  consideration, 9,  10 

Normally  trained,  in  western  Massachusetts, 216 

Normal  graduates  as, .        .        .  10,  13 

Number  of,  in  public  schools, 79,  iv-lxxxi 

Organization  of,  suggestions  for, 163-171 

Profession  of,  more  men  should  be  induced  to  take  up, 9,  10 

Retirement  of,  should  be  general  provision  for, 92 

Scholarship  of,  standard, 90 

Superintendents'  relation  to, 104,  105 

Wages  of, 197-199,  ii-lxxxix 

Increase  in,  suggested, 101 

Ridiculously  low, 101 

Teachers  and  their  qualifications, 90-107 

High  school, 105-107 

Proposed  means  for  increasing  number  of  qualified,         ....       101-105 

Some  reasons  for  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers, 93-100 

Teachers'  associations,  for  mutual  help,  suggested, 104,  105 

Local,  county,  State,  suggestions  for  organization  of,       ...        .        163-170 

Teachers'  institutes,  expenses  of, 183 

In  western  Massachusetts, ' .      215 

Number  and  location  of, 147,  148 

Text-books  and  supplies,  cost  of, 80,  129,  vi-xc 

Thompson,  John  G.,  report  of,  as  principal  of  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,     .  22-28 
Tillinghast,  C.  B.,  acting  secretary  of  Board  during  vacancy,         ....        12 

Financial  statement  of  Board  by, 176-186 

Time,  length  of,  schools  have  been  kept, 78,  88-90,  iv-lxxxix 

Massachusetts,  as  compared  with  other  States, 89 

Transportation  of  school  children.    See  Conveyance. 

Truancy,  absence  due  to, 84-88 

Causes  of,  in  western  Massachusetts, 217 

Home  conditions  sometimes  responsible  for, 84 

Social  problem  as  well  as  school  problem 84 

Teachers  responsible  for  occasional  cases  of, 84 

Types  of  truant  boys, 85-88 

Truant  schools,  county,  certain  counties  exempt  from  maintaining,       .        .        .      351 

List  of,  with  principals  of 351 

Reports  of  superintendents  of, 349-363 

Tuition  reimbursement  and  high  school  grants  by  the  State,   ....       130-138 

Vacation  schools,  statistics  relating  to, 150 

Valuation  of  the  State,  percentage  expended  for  schools,         ...        82,  cix-cxii 

Voluntary  contributions  to  public  schools, x-xcii 

Wages  of  teachers.     See  Teachers,  wages  of. 
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